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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

Recent Investigations and Reports on School' Administration 
and Finance in the Province of Manitoba 

Since the year 1918, five important investigations per¬ 
taining, entirely or in part, to school administration and finance 
have been made under the authority of the Government of the 
Province of Manitoba. A brief review of several of'the recom¬ 
mendations pertinent to the present study will reveal major dif¬ 
ficulties .underlying this problem within the Province, and serve 
to expose some of the weaknesses which have persisted despite 
legislative enactments intended to correct defects in the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery for financing schools. 

Report of the Assessment and Taxation Commission, 1919 .- 
The report of the Assessment and Taxation Commission for the 
Province of Manitoba dealt not only with the problems of revenue 
and taxation, but, also with those of financing elementary and 
secondary education. In this respect the commission recommended 
as follows: . 

”1. That the Sciiaql Act be amended making the taxation 
unit for schools in rural municipalities correspond In area 
with that for municipal purposes. 

"2. That'municipal school boards be made compulsory of 
establishment throughout the entire rural portion of the 
provinoe. 

. "3. That when school districts provide the plant equipment 

for secondary education, the departmental grants to such be 
equal to, or at least 80 per cent of, the entire cost of opera¬ 
tion." 1 

The foregoing recommendations appear to have been based 
upon the report of an investigation made in the neighboring 
Provinoe of Saskatchewan in 1917, rather than upon any intensive 
study of conditions prevailing in Manitoba. However, during 1922 
the General Municipal Grant to schools was increased from $1.20 
to $3.60.per teacher per teaching day, and in addition the pro¬ 
vincial' grants to secondary schools were increased materially. 


iReport of the Assessment and Taxation Commission for 
Manitoba . p. 27. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1919. 
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The commission made the following recommendation pertain¬ 
ing to the assessment of real property: 

"1. That except as may be hereinafter"provided, the 
present incidence of municipal taxation in the Province be 
not altered; 

"2. That all real property in the Province be assessed. 
Land at its value; buildings and other■improvements at two- 
thirds of their value. 

"(a) Land, as distinguished from buildings, shall be 
assessed at its value at the time of assessment. 

"(b) In the case of land having building? thereon, the 
value of the buildings be the amount.by which the value.of 
the land is thereby increased. 

Although A Tax Commission was creat.ed having as its main 
duties to prepare plans for the guidance of local assessors, and 
also to equalize assessments, mainly on the basis of returns made 
by local assessors, one weak point in the system of real property 
assessment, the training of the local assessor, has not been ef¬ 
fectively corrected.. 

The investigation commission, although suggesting a wider 
use of the business tax, the Income tax, and of licenses, for 
urban centres, upheld the tax on real property as the most valid 
method of securing revenue In rural areas. 

Report of the Commission on the Status and Salaries of 
Teachers, 1919 .- The Commission on the Status and Salaries of 
Teachers recommended: 

"1. That the period of teacher training be Increased. 

"2. That a teachers’ pension fund be established. 

"3. That the movement to establish municipal school boards 
be encouraged. 

"4. That the General Municipal Grant be Increased."^ 

During recent years the period of teacher training has 
been increased gradually and a teachers' 1 pension fund has been 
established. 

Report of the Educational Commission. 1924 .- The Educa¬ 
tional Commission was appointed by the Provincial Government in 
1923 to investigate the causes underlying the problem of "closed 
schools." The Commission made a somewhat general survey of the 
whole field of rural school finance, more especially of that 
pertaining to sub-marginal rural areas. Among other things the 
Commission recommended that grants, based on the equalized 


1 Ibid .. p. 100. ^ 

^Report of the Commission on the Status and Salaries of 
Teachers . pp. 18-22. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1919.' 



assessment, should be Increased In Inverse ratio to the assess¬ 
ment , up to the point at which the payment of the teacher's salary 
would be assured. It was recommended also that special grants, 
up to the amount of $200 per teacher during a single year, should 
be given to school districts deserving of special assistance. An 
additional grant of $1.00 per day was recommended for needy dis¬ 
tricts in unorganized territory. It was,still further recommended 
that a general levy of three and one-half mills on the dollar 
should be placed on the assessment of property throughout rural 
Manitoba, and the fund thereby created used for school purposes. 

The Commission recommended also that the municipality in which .a 
pupil resided and in which provision for secondary education had 
not been made, should share the cost of fees to the nearest 
secondary school. 1 

As a result of the report of the Educational Commission 
provision was made for all of the foregoing recommendations except 
that pertaining to the general levy throughout the province. That 
recommendation was repeatedly opposed and defeated at the annual 
convention of the Provincial Trustees' Association. 

Report of the Committee of ^the Legislative Assembly, 1925 .- 
A committee appointed by .the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba to’ 
investigate the financial problems confronting "Suburban Munici¬ 
palities Adjoining Winnipeg" recommended that legislation be in¬ 
troduced to: 

"Change the basis of levies for education by equalizing 
teaching costs throughout the province by a levy on the basis ■ 
of equalized assessment in rural areas, and an income tax on 
corporations, companies, and Individuals in urbah areas. 
‘(Suburban municipalities cannot be dealt with alone in such 
matters, and they include both types of areas. )" 2 >, 

Unused Lands of Manitoba. 1926, 1927 .- Unused Lands of 
Manitoba. 5 being' a report of a soil and productivity survey made 
previous to 1926, attacked the problem of rural school finance- 
-from smother angle.. This study and its supplementary report^have 


Report of the Educational Commission , pp. 118-19. 
Winnipeg: King’s Printer, 1924. • 

^Thlrd and Pinal Report of the Select Committee Appointed 
by the Legislature to Investigate Suburban Municipalities Adjoin ¬ 
ing Winnipeg , p. 37.’ Winnipeg: King's Printer, March 13, 1925. 

5 R. W. Murchie and H. C. Grant, Unused Lands of Manitoba . 
Winnipeg: King's Printer; 1926. Pp. 191. 

4 R. W.-Murchie, "Supplement to Unused Lands of Manitoba." 
Unpublished Doctor's,thesis. Department of Social Science, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. Pp. .37. 
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shown the fundamental cause underlying the inability of marginal 
and syb-marginal areas to support schools and other' public serv¬ 
ices. Moreover, it established, for a certain period of years, 
indices of productivity, or in reality indexes of rural income, 
for 108 rural municipalities in Manitoba. -In so, doing the study 
demonstrated that the ability of rural communities in Manitoba 
could be measured in terms of income. 

Legislative enactments made -as a rs;3ulf'''of the foregoing 
Inquiries and reports have not solved the p£ob'iem of school finance 
in Manitoba. The problem in some form has been^before the Provin¬ 
cial Trustees Association continually duringperiod 1919\to'} 
$1932; during years of normal economic conditions*as during yearB 
“of local or general depression.. This statement is borne-_out Ijy^ 
the Annual Reports of that Association, and by the fact thatitb 
committee on school- finance submitted a report to the parent of^ 
ganization as recehtly as February, 1930. The recurrence of in¬ 
vestigations and reports-on school revenue and its administration 
and the persistence with which the problem has come before bodies 
directly interested'in the welfare of the public school would 
indicate that it has become an issue of more than ordinary im¬ 
portance, and one not confined to periods of economic depression. 

Statement of the Problem 

During the years 1921-23, 260 school districts in rural 
areas were closed, part time, for lack of funds. The Educational 
Commission'appointed by the Provincial government to enquire into 
the situation found that the difficulty was largely confined to 
"fringe" areas where the land was of low-assessed valuation. 1 - 
Desertion of land owing to the failure of the Soldiers* Settlement 
scheme and other post-war conditions had reduced school revenue 
to the point where adequate school facilities could not be main¬ 
tained out of local income. The Provincial Legislature, acting 
upon one of the recommendations of the Educational Commission in¬ 
creased provincial grants to school districts in low-asseesment 
areas in inverse ratio to the equalized assessment. This, along 
with other methods of special aid, has not solved the’problem of * 
the weak school district as the area of weak schools and munici¬ 
palities has continued to increase. School Districts unable to 
finance their school effort have remained under Official Trustees 
while rural municipalities in. danger of breaking down have either 
been disorganized or placed under administrators. 


Report of the Educational Commission , p. 63. 
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,Suburban municipalities about the city of Winnipeg have 
been in financial difficulties. The Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, appointed to investigate the 
financial condition of suburban municipalities, presented its 
final report in 1925. 1 The nine municipalities reported on had 
a population of 54,300 and an equalized assessment of $47,731,000. 
Their total, debenture liability amounted to $16,151,683 and cur¬ 
rent bank loans to $1,170,544, while the annual tax imposition on 
real property had reached 4.75 per cent of its estimated capital 
value and 6 per cent of the total equalized assessment. During 
1924, the levy for school purposes in these suburban municipali¬ 
ties amounted to 1.8 per cent of the total equalized assessment 
and to 30 per cent of the levy for all purposes. Heavy taxation 
forced the abandonment of vacant Iocs while tax arrears and tax 
sale certificates amounted to $5,003,031. Although elementary 
education has not been allowed to suffer in suburban areas, pay¬ 
ments on debentures have not always been met and fees have been 
' charged in some districts for admission to the senior grades of 
the secondary schools. As a result of the investigation of the 
Select Committee of the Legislature a financial supervisor was 
appointed by the government for four'suburban municipalities. 

The varying fortunes of agriculture “since 1921, coupled 
withi the severity of the present economic depression, have not 
only broadened the area of weak school districts but also have 
tested the ability of the wealthier districts to provide funds 
for educational undertakings", ^io that the difficulty of financing • 
schools has become province wide" and the problem of inequality 
more extended than over. ^"7 

The larger part of school revenue within Manitoba has been 
raised by taxation on real property. The Select Committee for the 
Legislature found that for the suburban municipalities 93.4 per 
cent of the cost for education was levied on real property. • The 
property tax, as the chief mechanism for securing revenue for the 
support of public schools, has been under criticism for several 
years, and the need for broadening the'basis of taxationjas well 
as for effecting a more equitable basis for the distribution of 
' school revenues have been suggested as remedial measures,. 

' . Since the organization of the Province in 1870 there has 

been a very large measure of local self-government in the ad¬ 
ministration of schools, and while the school district may 3till 
be said to be the unit of public school finance the rural 


^Third and. Final Report of the Select Committee of the 
Legislature Appointed to Investigate Suburban Municipalities 
Adjoining Winnipeg . Pp, 38. 
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municipallty has assumed a position of increasing importance since 
the year 1922. As formerly stated, during that year the' Municipal 
Grant to the schools in rural municipalities was raised from $240 
to $720 per teacher per annum, thus tending to equalize the school 
burden within the municipal unit. In recent years no single piece 
of legislation concerning the financing of the rural schools of . 
Manitoba has been so far reaching in its effects as that which 
brought about the large increase in the Municipal Grant. Although 
this legislation did not give municipal councils a voice in the 
amount to be levied for school purposes, it did help to equalize 
the ability of school districts within a municipality, and in many 
instances increased the financial responsibility of the municipal¬ 
ity beyond that of the school district. In addition, it made the 
financial effort of the school district and municipality more 
interdependent. Although the province has contributed from 
Consolidated'Revenue approximately one-seventh of the amount raised 
by local taxation for school purposes, the main burden of school 
support has continued to fall upon the. school district and the 
municipality. ’ ' , 

In short, assessment of real property has remained the 
measure of ability to pay; taxation levied on this base the method 
of raising school funds;- and the school district and municipality 
the units within which this tax mechanism has operated. 

Owing to the persistent and increasing difficulty, even 
during relatively normal times, of financing the public schools 
of the province, it would appear as if the administrative machinery 
of school finance has not been well adapted to the purpose of 
securing and distributing revenue for the support of public 
schools. All of the investigations of recent years point to this 
conclusion. 

■, The Assessment and Taxation Commission condemned the 
methods of preparing the assessment, the school district as the 
; of finance, the"lack of sufficient provincial aid to relieve 

, ' ~the increasing burden of secondary education, and the - lack of suf¬ 
ficient municipal aid to provide for the teacher's salary in weak 
school districts. The report‘of'the Educational Commission sought 
— ■£. to^ffect a cure by levying -taxes for revenue over the whole 

province,, and through placing greater emphasis on the distribution 
of provincial grants to-needy school districts. The report of the 
Legislative' Commit teejr.^otfght to equalize costs through raising 
funds in rural aneasfon the basis of the equalized assessment of 
real property, adifc4n urban areas by means of the income tax. 

All three may be“’ cbnsidered major reports. All three pointed to 
one' or more phases of the administrative machinery of school 
finance as.being inadequate. Not one of these investigations has 
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questioned the adequacy of the economic background upon which the 
system of education depended for support. Evidently all three 
commissions of inquiry thought there were sufficient resources 
within the province to maintain the existing system of public 
schools. 

Although the economic background of the school system 
^will be discussed, the main purpose of this study will be to ex¬ 
amine the administrative machinery of school finance to discover 
whether or not it has been adequate to the educational needs of 
rural Manitoba. Rural in this study is taken to mean all educa¬ 
tional provisions except those within Incorporated cities. This ' 
limitation of area does not exclude cities from the study, but 
indicates that the findings will pertain mainly to territories* 
beyond city school district limits. Three phases of the problem 
will be studied: (1) the financial efficiency of existing local 
units of school administration; (2) the adequacy of the present 
tax mechanism for securing-school revenue; and (3) the efficiency 
of the present methods of distributing provincial and local aid 
to public schools in Manitoba. 

Scope of the Study and Method of Treatment 

It is obvious that, in a general way, the problem of school 
finance has been closely associated with school districts in four 
types of community: (1) those school .districts located in the 
more prosperous rural areas; (2) those in rural areas having a 
considerable amount of marginal or sub-marginal lands; (3) sub¬ 
urban areas about the city of Winnipeg; and (4) city communities.. 
It Is not suggested that these four types complete the range of 
community variations but rather that these groups have in common 
certain characteristics. Further, if we are to continue to assume 
that the education of our children is the concern of all, then 
■ the problem of financing the rural schools of Manitoba cannot be 
treated adequately unless seen in relation to the ability of 
representative communities throughout the province. Neither can 
It be studied adequately unless seen In relation 'to the distribu¬ 
tion of surplus financial ability to the educational advantage of 
all. It is necessary, therefore., that this study Include repre¬ 
sentative community types, and that it be both general and par¬ 
ticular. It will be gene ral in that the economic background for 
education in the province will be examined; the machinery of 
school finance; the operation of the tax mechanism;^and provincial 
and local aid to education studied. It will be particular In . 
that representative municipalities and school districts will be 
selected to show variations in current Income, school costs. 



ability, effort and in the educational,product. 

A brief review of the topography, settlement, industrial 
and agricultural development over-a period of years, will be 
given in order that the economic background for public revenues 
may be understood and variations noted. The system of school 
administration and organization will be surveyed and the respon¬ 
sibility of the province, of the municipality, and of the school 
district established. Taxation on real an‘d personal property for 
provincial, municipal, and .school purposes will be examined and 
..some of its effects noted. School costs will be studied to deter¬ 
mine variations in effort to provide educational facilities as a 
result.,of variation in the economic and social conditions of dif¬ 
ferent communities. Provincial and local aid will he compared and 
the equalizing effects of the present.methods of distributing 
provincial'aid will be noted.' An intensive study will be made of 
local ability and effort to provide funds for public schools and 
the.resulting educational product, and the relation of both to 
the units of financial administration, to the distribution of 
provincial aid, and to the need for broadening the basis of taxa¬ 
tion for school support. 

In the general treatment of each phase of the problem 
existing conditions for the province as a whole will be reviewed. 
For a more specific study of each phase the non-union school dis¬ 
tricts of 44 representative municipalities out of a total of 175 
municipalities will be selected. 

In Manitoba the boundaries of school districts do not 
necessarily coincide with those of rural- or urban municipalities. 
School districts located within two or more municipalities are 
known as union school districts, while those located wholly within 
one municipality are called non-union school districts. For the 
most part union school districts are omitted from this study,jas 
it would be difficult to allocate per -pupil costs for union school 
districts to any municipality without first ascertaining the loca¬ 
tion of all resident children- A few union school districts are 
’included for the municipalities of Armstrong, Dufferin, and 
Brenda, either to make the' selection of schools representative or 
to include consolidated school districts. In all such cases the 
union school districts are included with"the municipality in which 
the schools are located. The selection “of non-union schools does 
not alter the general relationship between’municipalities as in 
each instance the majority.,of the school districts and the larger 
part of municipal lands are included in the study. With the ex- 
’ception of the rural municipality of Dauphin, incorporated villages 
and towns within the rural municipality are included as a part of 
the municipal unit. The inclusion of the town of Carman with 
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Dufferln, Manitou with Pembina, Rossburn Village with Rossburn 
rural, and the town of Hamiota with Hamiota rural v municipality, 
does not alter the general relationship epcIsting^Mxnig rural 
municipalities as many unincorporated centres form a part of the 
rural municipality within which each is located. In any case 
the relation existing between a siriall urban -centre and .the sur¬ 
rounding farm area constitutes, a potential economic unit, whether 
or not political divisions for public school purposes exist. 

Fourteen of the municipalities selectedtfor study are 
located in low-assessment rural, areas and are distributed from 
Ethelbert on the north to Sprague in the southeast corner of the 
province. These municipalities comprise wooded or hay-meadow 
lands. Live stock, dairy products, wood, pulp, and fish form 
the chief sources of income, with here and there small sections 
•suited to grain growing. Income and living costs come close to¬ 
gether in this area while surplus Income and savings are very 
limited indeed. For the‘most part, these municipalities are 
sparsely settled by people of mixed national origin. In the 
rural municipalities of Ethelbert, Dauphin, Bifrost, and Chatfield 
there are areas thickly populated by New Canadians of Ukranian ex¬ 
traction. 

Fourteen rural municipalities are selected from medium and 
high assessment rural lands where grain growing is the chief in¬ 
dustry and dairying and stock raising but secondary phases of 
-agriculture. These are old settled communities, and, with the 
exception of Dauphin and St. Clements, the population of each is 
largely of Anglo-Saxon origin. The municipality of Assiniboia, 
bordering on the suburban area to the west of the city of Winnipeg, 
represents both suburban and rural conditions. . St. Clements ex¬ 
tends along the east.side of the Red River from Dower Fort Gariy 
to Lake Winnipeg and Is quite varied in the origins of Its popula¬ 
tion and their agricultural pursuits. Six municipalities, largely 
residential, representthe suburban area adjoining the city, of 
Winnipeg. Six large Incorporated towns, three small cities, and 
the city of Winnipeg are included for comparative purposes.’. The 
distribution of the municipalities selected Is shown in Figure 1. 

For.the school year ending June 30, 1930, there were 
2,222 school districts in Manitoba operating 4,266 classrooms. 

Of these classrooms, 1,270 were operated by the four city dis¬ 
tricts, 300 by the suburban municipalities adjoining Winnipeg, 

1,146 in the graded schools throughout Manitoba, and 1,550 in _ 

one-room rural schools. There were 470,classrooms doing accredited 
secondary school work and §,796 doing elementary, and to some ex¬ 
tent, secondary school work.. For the rural municipalities, 332 
school districts employing 505 teachers and having an enrolment 
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of 15,926 pupils have been selected for study. Of these school 
districts 20 are graded consolidated, 40 graded non-consolidated, 
and 272 are one-room rural schools, two of which transported their 
pupils. The Municipal School District of Miniota with four graded 
and four one-room rural schools is treated as one school district. 

The six large incorporated towns operated 111 classrooms. This 
sampling represents 616 classrooms out of 2,696 located outside 
the cities and the suburban municipalities adjoining the' city of 
Winnipeg. The suburban and city municipalities operated approxi¬ 
mately 1,600 departments. All city classrooms and 224 of the 300 
operated by suburban municipalities are included in this study. 

Three hundred and thirty-eight>school districts, selected from 
rural Manitoba, operating 342 graded school classrooms out of a 
total of 1,146, and 274 one-room rural classrooms out of a total 
of 1,550, have been selected. The sampling may appear small for . 

'the one-room rural schools but the cost of rural schools is so 
uniform for typical communities that the sampling need not be a 
large per cent of the total number. Tables I, II, and III in the 
appendix of this study contain complete information as to the dis¬ 
tribution of all schools within the municipalities selected. 

In order to ascertain the worth of the assessment of real 
and personal property as a measure of ability to pay, a study of 
income will be made in eleven of the afore-mentioned municipali¬ 
ties, and one factory town near to the city of Winnipeg, and the 'A 

Swan River crop district. A crop district Is an area selected 
for annual survey by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. 

It may comprise several rural municipalities-as well as unorganized 
territory. One such rural area is introduced for study in order 
that the income of a region, apart entirely from existing political „ 
divisions, may be seen in relation to school support. The rural 
areps and urban centres,selected for this-phase of the study 
comprise,therefore, eight representative rural municipalities, 
one crop district, one country town, one mill town, one suburban 
municipality, and the city of Winnipeg. This sampling is repre¬ 
sentative of varying rural and urban economic conditions in 
Manitoba. 

The municipal year ending December 31, 1929, and the 
school year ending June 30, 1930, were chosen as the period for 
an intensive study of school costs and tax levies. The taxes 
levied during the calendar year provided funds for the school year 
which extended from July 1 to June 30. The municipal and school ’ 
years selected were the most recent for which data were available; 
moreover, they represented a relatively normal-period of income 
and school costs. While school costs were higher in 1930 than 
tfor any previous year since 1924, the variation per teacher 
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engaged was not sufficient to give a distorted picture of the 
general situation. 

The period 1925 to 1929 was selected for the study, of/in¬ 
come- as the basis of school support. Economic conditions were 
relatively uniform throughout this period, and the time was suffi- - 
ciently extended to include those periods of local depression 
which frequently reduce the income from farming operations. Al¬ 
though some attention was given to the effects of the present de¬ 
pression, the administrative mechanism for the financing of public 
schools could be fairly tested only during normal times, and over 
a period of years, sufficient to include all factors which usually 
affect the income of rural areas. 

Sources of Data 

Data concerning industry, wealth, and income were taken 
from the Canada Year Books , the Annual Reports of the Manitoba 
Tax Commission , and the Reports of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture . Information concerning income was also available 
from the records of two social surveys conducted by the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee in four sections of the province during 
1929. and 1930; and from .a study of farm income and municipal 
assessments prepared by the Department of Economics of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College and from the Dominion Census Reports. 

Data concerning school receipts and expenditures were 
taken from the records on file in the Provincial Department of 
Education. Certain information concerning secondary school costs 
was received from school districts by means of a questionnaire 
addressed to all schools in the province having accredited second¬ 
ary scho.ol departments. 

Data concerning provincial and municipal .expenditures and 
taxation were taken from the Annual Statistical Reports of the 
Municipal^Commissioner, from the reports of the Manitoba Tax 
Commission, and from the Public Accounts of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment of the-Provincial Government. Additional information con¬ 
cerning the assessment of school' districts, tax rates, areas of. 
land assessed, school levies/ and municipal payments to schools 
were received directly from the secretary-treasurers of municipal¬ 
ities on specially prepared forms. 

Data concerning pupil enrolment and attendance, the num¬ 
bers and qualifications of teachers, and general information 
coftdSrnlng school administration were taken from the extensive 
records on file in the Department of Education. Eor many years 
each school district has been required by law to furnish annually 
on a form provided by the Department of Education, an itemized 
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statement of receipts and expenditures certified to by the audi¬ 
tors; also, information concerning enrolment and teachers engaged. 
As the payment of Provincial Grants is made dependent upon the 
receipt of these reports, the information, just cited is available 
for all school districts. 

Maps showing school district boundaries were prepared for 
all districts within sixteen rural municipalities and the location 
of the home of every child resident therein determined. 

To form an estimatefofjincome in rural communities, data 
were secured from^o^op report'sjprepared annually by the Provincial 
Department of Agrioulture, from the Dominion Census Reports, 
from the work sheets of the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, 
and through interviewing individuals intimately acquainted with 
the farm income of their respective communities. 

To arrive at an estimate of income in urban centres, data 
were secured from the Dominldh census reports, yearbooks, and 
bulletins. Data pertaining to rents from and taxes on real 
property were secured from the book accounts on file in the of¬ 
fices of realty firms in the town of Dauphin, in the suburban 
municipality of St. James, and in the city of Winnipeg. The 
writer made an income survey of the town of Dauphin, a salary and 
wage survey of the town of Roblin, and through interview and the 
use of available statistical data prepared estimates of Income 
for the town of Traniscona, for the suburban municipality of St. 
James, and for the city of Winnipeg. Valuable information was 
received from municipal and tax commission offices, and from 
statistical records and reports on file therein. 

All statistical data secured from the files of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, from school districts and municipalities were 
carefully compiled, re-checked and errors corrected. The writer 
is quite familiar with the school and municipal'conditions exist¬ 
ing •in sixteen of the rural municipalities studied, having in¬ 
spected the schools-located therein for a considerable period 
during the past fifteen years. • The writer personally visited the 
offices of sixteen rural and five urban municipalities,and studied 
conditions and statistical information supplied by the secretary- 
treasurers of each. The methods employed to secure data, as well 
as the 1 methods employed in the interpretation of data, are given 
in detail in the parts of this study in which different phases of 
the problem of financing the rural schools of Manitoba are treated 

Definition of Terms 

Municipality .- A municipality is defined in the Municipal 
Act as "any locality the inhabitants of which are already 
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incorporated and are so continued . . . .and embraces as well as 
rural municipality, any incorporated village, town, oi* City. The 
expression 'rural municipality' means a municipality other than 
an incorporated village, town, or city."^- A rural municipality 
corresponds in area, and in its corporate rights and privileges 
to the rural county in the Province of Ontario, or in the States 
of the Union. 

Marginal, sub-marginal, low-assessment, and secondary 
lands .- Marginal lands may be defined as farm lands which are 
operated without profit, above the subsistence line. Subsistence 
is taken' to include ability to pay for public school services. 

Sub-marginal lands are those farm lands which do not 
provide income up to the subsistence level. 

Low-assessment, and secondary lands, when spoken of in 
Manitoba7 include both marginal and sub-marginal lands. 


i The Municipal Act, Province of Manitoba , pp. 1-2. - 
Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1925. 




CHAPTER XX 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPORT IN MANITOBA 

Topography and Settlement 

The Province of Manitoba has an area of approximately 
251,832 square miles, and comprises 36,000 square miles of agri¬ 
cultural lands, 91,200 square miles of forest lands, 26,100 square 
miles of water area, the remainder being arctic tundra and other 
lands. About 31,891 square miles of agricultural lands, of which 
approximately 23,595 square miles are cultivated, lie within or¬ 
ganized municipalities, and of that area 25,457 square miles are 
taxable lands. Approximately one-tent^ of the land area of the 
province, during a period of development, has borne the burden of 
government; municipal, provincial, and federal. 

The northern half of the province and that part to the 
east of Lake Winnipeg lie within the Laurentian plateau. This 
area is sparsely settled; and such settlements as have, developed 
are closely related to the activities of a few trading and mining 
centres. This area has not produced an educational problem of 
any magnitude and consequently is not considered in the present 
study. ' ‘ 

The southern half of the province’forms a part of the 
Great Plains region. Within the Red River Valley and to the west' 
of the Red River and Lake Manitoba lie the fertile .lands where for 
more than half a century .grain growing has been the basic Industry. 
The population within this area is largely of Anglo-Saxon and,’ 
French-Canadian origin,- and has been interested and active in de r 
veloping an extensive system of public schools. Here, in the very 
centre of rural wealth the financial stress, resulting from 
periods of local and general depression, has become acute, and the 
problem of securing revenue for school and other public services 
is a live issue. • 

Bordering the grain area and projecting into it at fre¬ 
quent intervals lie the less valuable lands of the southern half 
of the province. These lands are located, for the most part in the 
southeast, in the lake areas, and to some extent on the slopes of 
the"Duck and Riding Mountains. Along the shores of the Manitoba 
lakes are extensive low-lying lands which, until drained, cannot 
-15- 
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be adapted to .other than the hay-growing and dairying Industries. 

On the higher lands much of the soil Is shallow, stony, and not 
suited to Intensive farming. Forest fires and cutting for wood 
and pulp are depleting the timbered areas. Unfortunately, with 
the_reduction of wood-products as a source of revenue, the less 
fertile areas cannot produce sufficient income to maintain either 
the original population or the original provision made for schools 
and other public services. The population of these less fertile 
lands consists for the most part of New Canadians largely of 
Ukrainian and Scandinavian origin. There has been considerable 
shifting of population and desertion of land, so that the burden 
of maintaining public services has fallen upon a dwindling popula¬ 
tion and diminishing sources of-revenue. As a result, the problem 
of raising revenue' for school purposes has grown to proportions of 
more than ordinary magnitude. The following quotation from the 
report of the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources for 1932 in¬ 
dicates. very clearly that one of the problems of school finance 
in Manitoba has been rooted in the mistaken policy which opened • 
sUch. lands to settlement for farming purposes: 

"In the early years of.settlement large areas of the 
better agricultural lands suitable for grain farming were 
available and the best of these homestead lands were selected * 
by the great influx of immigrants at the beginning of the 
century. 

"As the better areas were, taken up the general policy of/ 
undirected settlement resulted in later years of homestead 
entries being filed on lands of poorer quality and-not neces¬ 
sarily suitable for agricultural purposes. This is particu-' 
larly exemplified in the settlement, of the inter-lake district. 
In .other cases entries were’granted on timber lands with the 
result that the settler, unable to make a livelihood from 
agricultural pursuits and having stripped the homestead of 
its merchantable timber and cordwood, abandoned it entirely. 

As a consequence municipalities now find- themselves in posses¬ 
sion Si large parcels of unproductive lands and as the munici¬ 
palities and the government have spent large sums of money for 
‘ roads, schools and other facilities it is therefore obvious. ’ f 
that a new and definite land policy must be adopted. 1 


Report of the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources 
for the Province of Manitoba for the Year 1932 . p. 6. Winnipeg: 
King's Printer, 1932. . , 
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Population Trends 

- The statistical information compiled in Table I, taken 
from the Census Report for 1926, shows population trends from 1871 
to 1926. The greatest increase in population for any one decade 
occurred during the period'1901-1911 when many’immigrants from 
Europe and the United States entered Western Canada. While there 
was a steady increase in rural population during the three decades, 
1891-1921, the most marked increase in urban population occurred' 
•during the “period 1901-1911. The relation which the population 
in rural and urban parts bore to the total population indicated 
that the relative Increase -in each, remained comparatively uniform 
from 1921 until 1926. 


TABLE I 

POPULATION TRENDS SINCE 1871 


■Year 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Rural 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Urban 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Per 

Cent 

Rural 

' Per 

Cent 

Urban 

Pdr Cent In¬ 
crease for 

Each Ten- 
Year Period 

Rural 

Urban 

1871 

25,228 







1881 

62,260 







1891 

152,506 

111,498 

41,008 

73.11- 

26.89- ' 



1901 

255,211 

184,775 

70,436 

72.40 

27.60 

65.72 

71.76 

1911 

. 461,395. 

261,029 

200,365 

56.57 

• 43.43 

41.27 

182.46 

1921 

610,118 

348,502 

261,616 

57.12 

42.88 

33.51 

. 30.56 

1926 

639,056 

360,198 

278,858 

56.36 

43.64 

15.35 

15.43 


There has been a rapid decline in recent years • in '‘the re¬ 
lation which the rural and urban increase in population, for one 
decade, bears to that of the previous decade. The greatest, de¬ 
cline in this respect occurred during the years 1921-1926 inclusive. 
R. W. Mur chi e and H. C. Graiyfc.in their report ,'■*•. Unusdd Lands of 
Manitoba . published in 1926, concluded that the reduction in 
population which occurred during this period^ was due to emigration 
following the, depression Of 1921-1923. Their investigation showed 
that considerable shifting in rural population had taken place • 
during the period 1911-1926, some ar.eas haying an increase, others 
a decrease. ?be actual increase in rural and urban population 

lQp. cit ., pp. 46-52. 
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for the period 1921-1926 amounted to 11,696 and 17,242 respec¬ 
tively. 

The Census Report for 1926 placed the population of the 
suburban municipalities of Port Garry, St. Vital, East Kildonan, 
West Kildonan, and St. James in the rural column. These munici¬ 
palities border on the city of Winnipeg and are urban in‘the 
occupations of their people and in school provisions. Their popu¬ 
lation in 1926 amounted to 37,990. The Report of the Manitoba 
Tax Commission for 1929 Included these municipalities with urban 
centres and gave the total urban population for the province as 
•327,951, and the rural as 229,013. The latter does not Include 
the population for unorganized territory. 

The Census Report for 1926, the Statistical Reports' of 
the Municipal Commissioner, and the Crop Bulletins of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the province indicate very clearly that 
there has been an increased tendency to shift from resident 
ownership to tenancy of farm lands. The Census Report shows that 
during the period 1921-1926 owners decreased by 4,340 while tenants 
increased by 3,286 and rented land by 991,145 acres. 1 This does 
not take into consideration part owpers and part renters, neither 
does it Include the amount of low assessment lands vacated en¬ 
tirely during the period. The trend toward tenancy in farm lands 
has increased since 1926; statistical information compiled by the 
Municipal'Commissioner shows a reduction in resident owners from 
61,008 in 1922 to 50,546 in 1930. 2 

Shifting in population has a direct bearing upon the prob¬ 
lem of financing school provisions. Outlay made for a larger 
enrolment has to be borne by a reduced population and frequently 
by a reduction‘in revenue bearing lands, while urban centres must 
make additional outlay to provide for the corresponding increase 
of enrolment in urban schools. This has been very clearly demon¬ 
strated in the Inter-Lake area where the population of rural 
schools has persistently reduced while village schools have been 
compelled.to add additional classrooms to provide for increased . 
enrolment. 

The effect of shifting in population has been apparent 
in the suburban municipalities about the city of Winnipeg. , • 

During the period 1919 to 1931 the population of three 
suburban municipalities' bordering bn the city of Winnipeg increased 
from 18,555 to 32,936 or by 77.5 per cent. The growth of,suburban 


^ Census- of Manitoba , p. 142. Ottawa, Ont.: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1926. - - 

^ Statistical.Information, Department of the Municipal 
Commissioner , p. 1. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1930. 
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population has created about the city of Winnipeg a number of 
satellite cities. Over the whole metropolitan area the city of 
Winnipeg has cast its influence. The residents of suburban 
Winnipeg derive the greater part of their income from employment 
within.the city, arid spend the greater part of their income within 
the city limits. Ambitious to imitate standards of living within 
the dity, over-confident of the future, or unable to forecast the, 
ability of. the municipal unit to carry heavy capital costs, they 
have developed heavy fixed charges. Educational provisions for 
the increasing oschool population of several of these suburban 
municipalities have been handicapped, or, if made, have proven 
difficult to carry. These suburban areas constitute a second 
major problem the solution of which has not as yet been reached. 

The Census Report for 1926 showed that the population of 
the city of Winnipeg, the one large city of the province, formed 
70 .per cent of the total"urban population; it also showed that the 
combined population of,the cities of Winnipeg, St. Boniface and 
suburban municipalities comprised 40 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion of the province.' The remainder of the urban population 
resided in tWo small cities and forty-eight'incorporated towns ’ 
and villages widely distributed over the southTeTn half of the 
province. The cities have been able to provide /sufficient revenue 
to maintain educational and other public service costs, but there 
are indications that the present period of depression will be 
keenly felt even at these points of concentrated accumulation of 
wealth and income. 


Natural Resources 


Land suitable for agricultural purposes has been the chief 
source of income in Manitoba. It is the greatest natural resource 
of the province. Approximately seven-tenths of the lands suitable 
for farming purposes have beeri brought into use. This represents 
the more fertile lands, as well as a considerable area of marginal 
and sub-marginal lands. Unless more intensive methods of farming 
s are resorted to, the province is approaching^the margin beyond 
'»»,which income from agriculture may not be greatly increased. 

..„,e,over, it has became apparent that, unless the methods 
of fai^I^lfes^ggi^dary land areas are better adapted to soil con- 
-ditions, such lands w\'il' w eo»ti,Jiue^to be a drain upon the revenues 
of the province. Secondary farm lands, "as operated at present, 
actually add to the total of farm production', and at the same time 
fail to maintain public services within the community to such an * 
extent that they absorb more than the average per capit^ for 
schools distributed from provi'ncial revenue to all communities. 




To extend the agricultural area, under present methods of farming 
secondary/lands, would continue to reduce the power of the province 
as a whole. • ‘ 

The Province of Manitoba would appear to have reached the 
point at which diversified industrial development is necessary to 
meet the educational needs of any increase in population which may 
occur. -- ' . 

• Mineral resources .- The following quotation from the 
Annual Report of the Department of.Mines and Natural Resources , ’ 
contains thej.atest information pertaining to the possibility of 
income from that source: 

"Practically three-fifths of the province is underlain by 
the Precambrian shield and it is this area, as in other parts 
of Canada, that offers the greatest possibilities of mining 
development. Mineral occurrences of many kinds are found 
within the boundaries of the province. 

"The Precambrian area in Manitoba extends in a north¬ 
westerly direction from the Canada-United States and Ontario- 
Manitoba boundaries and skirting the east shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, crosses into Saskatchewan a short distance north 
of The Pas and Cumberland lake. 

"The Central Manitoba field comprises a large gold bearing 
area which stretches in a broad band from Lake^Winnipeg to the 
Ontario boundary in which a great many gold prospects'have 
been discovered and .explored. At the present time the Central 
Manitoba Mine is the ( largest producer of gold. . ... . 

To date, several important mines have been put into Opera¬ 
tion with promising results. The total value of mineral production 
in 1930 amounted to $5,453,183. It is probable that mining will 
eventually become an lmportaht source of Income in the province. 
Provision has been made whereby a share of mineral lands has been 
set aside for the support of public schools. 

• "23. (1) Sections eleven and twenty-nine, and wherever 

undisposed of sections eight and twenty-six, in every surveyed 
township in Manitoba, and in every township hereafter surveyed, 
together with the ghid and silver as well as other minerals 
contained therein/are hereby set apart as an endowment for 
purposes of education:, and shall be designated, school lands; 
and they are hereby withdrawn from the operation of the- pro¬ 
visions of this/Act which relate to sale; and no right to 
purchase shallybe recognized in connection with the said sec¬ 
tions or any part of them; provided that any person who is 


^Report of the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources ; 
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proved to "the satisfaction of the Minister to have bona fide 
settled and made improvements upon any such sections before 
the commencement of the survey may purchase the land so occu¬ 
pied by him not in excess of a quarter-section, but an area 
of available land equal to that which may be so purchased 
shall be set apart as school lands, and notice thereof shall 
be published in The Manitoba Gazette." 1 

This enactment may in. time prove an important source’ of 
revenue to the public school system. 

Forestry .- As formerly-stated, Manitoba has approximately 
91,200 square miles of forest lands. In 1932 it was estimated" 
that the timber available in Manitoba amounted to eleven and a 
half million cords of coniferous woods, and some twenty-three 
million cords of hardwood. Seventy-eight million feet of lumber . 
having a value of two million dollars was produced in 1929. Ap¬ 
proximately sixty wood industries having a capital of $4,000,000, 
and an annual wage bill of $1,125,000 operated in Manitoba during 
1929. In addition to these there are lumber companies and the 
Manitoba Paper Company.^ The total value of forest products in 
1929 amounted to $4,960,000. M 

Fisheries .- The commercial fisheries in Manitoba have de¬ 
veloped to a point of very great economic importance to a large 
section of the community. The market value of the fishery produc- 
•tion in 1929 amounted e to $2,745,000, and the number employed -.in - 
the industry, to 5,000.^ 

Water power .- The total water power installation on the 
Winnipeg River amounted to 447,000 horse power in 1930. It is 
estimated that the undeveloped power resources of Manitoba vary 
from 3,500,000 horse power on a basis of ordinary minimum flow,- 
to 5,225,000 horse power on a basis of ordinary six months flow. 
Light, and power are now widely used in city, town, and in'several 
rural communities, and employment given to a large number of in¬ 
dividuals through the production and distribution of electricity: 

The gross income from mining,"fishing,.forestry, and furs 
was almost equal in 1929 to that from either stock raising or 
dairying. Apart altogether from the net current income derived 
from these occupations an ever increasing number of individuals 
are given employment in them. In addition, forestry, mining, and 
power are of great importance to allied industries, and to 


ln The Provincial Lands Act," sec. 23 (1), p. 11. Statutes 
of Manitoba . Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1930. 

^ Report of the Minister of Mines and-Natural Resources , 

3 Ibid .. p. 13. 
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producers and distributors (of a wide'and varied class of materials. 
They have contributed very materially to the rapid growth of manu¬ 
facturing in metropolitan Y/lnnipeg, and have become an important 
factor' in the aggregate- income of the Province. Indirectly, they 
are assuming a place of importance as a source of provincial- in- 


Indus try 

Agriculture and manufacturing are the two outstanding in¬ 
dustries of the 3 Province The former furnishes employment for 
approximately one-half of the population, while the latter equals 
agriculture in the amount of gross revenue produced. Pur trading, 
mining, fishing, and forestry contribute very materially to the 
incomes of residents in certain localities. Statistical informa¬ 
tion concerning gross income from several industries taken from 
the Canada Year Books for 1925.and 1930 is compiled in Table II. 

TABLE II 


ESTIMATED GROSS INCOME FOR THREE INDUSTRIES IN MANITOBA, 
IN MILLIONS OP DOLLARS ' 0 



Manufac- 

■ Agriculture .| 


Year 

turing 

Total 

Field 

Crops 

Live 

Stock 

Dairy¬ 

ing 

Mining 

. 1900 

12 

24 


.V. 



„ - 1910 

53 

68 




1.5 

1915 

60 

127 




1.3 

1920 

158 

165 

133 

9 

15 

4.2 

1921 

106 

98 

72 

5' 

12 . 


.% 1922 

95 

119 

98 




jp 1923 

97 

89 

62 

9 

13 


1924 

102 

163 

136 

9 

13 

Z-.Oj 

1925 

. 124 ’ 

147 

ns' 

10 

13 

3.0 , 

1926 

132 ' 

153 

120 

11 

14 

2.0" 

1927 

142 

118 

82 ' 

13 

14 

4.0 

1928 1 

- 159 

149 

; 11 3 

' I 3 

14 


1929 

164 

116. 

' 78 

14 

15 


1930 

142 

88 

' 52 

14 

12 

5 * 4 I 

-1931‘ 


45 

25 

10 

10 
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These data show the relative importance, of revenue from, agricul¬ 
ture, manufacturing, and mining-over a period of years; they also 
show the increasing importance of live stock raising and dairying. 
Although estimated gross revenue from field crops has varied con¬ 
siderably since 1920, that from animal and dairy products in¬ 
creased more uniformly during the decade. 

These two secondary branches of agriculture have been the 
only consistently stable factors in the industry since 1920. 
Revenue from field-crops exceeded $100,000,000 during five years 
and was considerably less during the other six, yet this is the 
phase of agriculture in which farmers have their large investment. 
Gross ineomes from manufacturing do not appear to be seriously 
affected by a local failure in grain crops. When conditions are 
normal throughout the remainder of Canada, income from two large ‘ 
industries is an asset in that one offsets losses in the other. 

In this regard Manitoba is more fortunately situated than is the 
Province of Saskatchewan. It would appear as if the future of. 
income in Manitoba must depend more and more upon the diversity 
of its industries than has been true in the past. 

Wealth 

Statistical, data concerning the wealth of Canada and of 
five provinces of Canada for the years 1921 and 1927 are compiled 
in Table III.' In 1921 the provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and Manitoba occupied the first, second, and third positions re¬ 
spectively in wealth per capita, but in 1927 Alberta alone re¬ 
tained its position of second place, while Saskatchewan moved from 

TABLE III 

WEALTH OP CANADA AND FIVE PROVINCES OP CANADA 
FOR THE YEARS 1921 AND 1927 


Year 

Wealth in 
Millions 

Wealt 

b per Capita for Five Provinces 

Nat'1. 

Man. 

Canada 

Sask. 

Alta. 

Man. 

B.C. 

Ont. 

1921 

1927 

22,195. 

27,688 

1,650 

1,887 

2,525 

2,907 

3,757 

3,582 

3,137 

3,757 

2,705 

•2,916 

2,604 

4,016 

2,507 

2,995 


first to third and Manitoba from third to fifth place. Manitoba 
in 1927 held the median position among the nine provinces in point 
of wealth per capita. The per cent which the totals'for each 
province bears to the ^otals for Canada for the two years 1921 and 
1927, as shown in Table-Ill, indicates that the Prairie Provinces 



were reduced in position during the six-year period. The reduction 
amounted to 1.95 per cent for Saskatchewan, 0.42 per cent for 
Alberta and 1.58 per cent for Manitoba. This indicates very 
clearly that the fluctuations in revenues from farming, compared 
with the stability in other industries, has been causing a re¬ 
duction in the comparative value of farm lands and of the invest¬ 
ment in the implements of the farming industry. The shift in 
position both of the per capita distribution of wealth and tin the 
relation to the total wealth' of Canada confirms what has already 
been stated regarding the slowing up of population Increases and 
the variation in gross income from field crops for the Province 

.. TABLE IV 

PER CENT OP TOTAL WEALTH FOR FIVE PROVINCES IN 1921 AND 1927' 


Year 


Per Cent of Total Wealth for Five Provinces 


Sask. 


Alta. 


1921 12.80 

1927 .10.85 


8.80 

8.38 


Man. 

7.40 

6.82 


B.C. Ont. 


6.20 33.10 

8.35 34.49 


of Manitoba. The data contained in Table V concerning the per 
capita investment in various industries in Canada for the years 
1921 and 1927 still further confirm this finding. Agricultural 
wealth alone, of the four types of investment, shows a reduction 

TABLE V 


INVESTMENT PER CAPITA IN CANADA IN DIFFERENT FORMS OF WEALTH 
FOR THE YEARS 1921 AND 1927 



Agricul- 

Per Cent 

Urban 1 

Per Cent 

Steam 

Per Cent 

Year 

tural 

Total 

Real 

Total 

Rail- 

Total 


Wealth 

Wealth 

Property 

Wealth 

ways 

Wealth - 

1921 

$749 

36.0 

$654 

25.9 

$246 

9.7 

1927 

841 

28.9 

760 

26.2 

310 

10.6 


In the relation which agricultural wealth per capita bears to the 
national wealth per capita. As agricultural wealth forms a very 
considerable part of the total wealth of Manitoba the reason for 
the comparative reduction is apparent and reflects the effect of 
periodically depressed conditions In that industry since 1921. 
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Distribution of Income 

The amount of Income assessed by the Dominion of Canada 
over -a period of years may be taken as one measure of the ability 
of a province to meet its school obligations. Incomes of indi¬ 
viduals and corporations are assessed under the Dominion Income 
Tax Act. Statistical data concerning Income assessments, taken 
from the Canada Year Books for 1925 and 1930, are compiled\in 
Table VI. During 1927 the exemption limit was raised and the 
amount of income assessed lowered accordingly; this accounts\in 
part for the very large reduction in assessed income during that 
year. \ 

The Province of Manitoba ranked third among the nine \ 
provinces in the amount of income assessed during the years 1922, 
1924, and 1925 and fourth during the years 1923, and 1926 to 1929. 
Ontario ranked first during the seven-year period, Quebec second, 
and British Columbia third in the years in which Manitoba rariked\ 
fourth.1 The two latter provinces, British Columbia and Manitoba, 

TABLE VI 

AMOUNT OF INCOME ASSESSED IN FOUR PROVINCES AND THE PER CENT 
ASSESSED FOR TWO PROVINCES IN RELATION TO 
THE TOTAL ASSESSED IN CANADA 



have large city populations and many salaried individuals. In 
addition, they have been distributing centres for business firms 
and the centres of activity for large corporations. Without doubt, 
Manitoba has been able to maintain her position among the first 

J- Canada Year Book , p. 832. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1930. 
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four provinces in point of assessed income because of the presence 
of Winnipeg and the business activities centered therein, in spite 
of the fact that Saskatchewan has a larger population. Although 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta ranked higher in wealth 
per capita, yet at no time during the seven-year period was the 
amount of income assessed nearly equal to that of Manitoba. This 
can be attributed to the preponderance of agriculture in the two 
western provinces and to the greater diversity of industry in 
Manitoba. 

.The comparison between Manitoba and Ontario- in the per 
cent relation which income assessments bear to the total for 
Canada shows sudden variations for Manitoba with a more even up¬ 
ward trend for Ontario. The per cent of income assessments in 
Manitoba bears a close relation to field crop receipts within 
that province, and this would seem to indicate that income is 
significantly affected within the province by large fluctuations 
in gross receipts from farm produce. 

Manitoba's Ability to Provide for Education 

Table .VII shows the per capita ranking for wealth, income 
assessed by the Dominion government, school revenue from taxation 
and government grants, and school revenue from taxation for eight 
provinces of Cahada, for the year 1926. .This is the most recent 
year for which statistics are available for all these phases of 
ability and effort fo£ the eight province's compared. As revenues 
from taxation are not reported for Quebec that province is omitted 
from this comparison. Manitoba ranked fourth'in ability as 
measured by wealth per capita, third in ability as measured by 
income assessment per capita, fifth in the total provision made 
for education as measured by revenues from taxation and government 
grants, and third in revenues from municipal and local district 
taxation. If’the foregoing estimates o& wealth and income may 
be accepted as indexes of ability, then the educational effort of 
Manitoba, relatively speaking, has not- exceeded the ability of 
the province to provide for public schools during normal economic 
conditions. However, a comparison between the Eastern and Western 
Provinces of Canada regarding their ability to provide‘for educa¬ 
tion cannot be based upon these data alone. Consideration would 
have to be given to the fact that the Western Provinces have 
emerged but recently from pioneer conditions, and that the sudden 
undertaking, in a large way, of public works and 'social services 
has placed a relatively larger burden upon income than would be 
true were the Western Provinces longer settled. The' most sig¬ 
nificant fact revealed by the column on income in Table VII is 











the great difference of assessed income per capita among the 
provinces, the range, varying from $21.28 in Prince Edward Island 
to $146.43 in the Province of, Ontario. 



» CHAPTER III 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 
OP SCHOOL ^FINANCE IN MANITOBA 

^introduction • 

This chapter is intended to’show the place and importance 
of the school district in the system of school financial,adminis¬ 
tration. -'The Manitoba Act of,1870 gave the Provincial Legislature 
exclusive authority to make laws in relation to education. Three 
sub-sections of the said Act, which were intended to protect the 
privileges of religious denominations regarding educational pro¬ 
vision for the children of their respective bodies, made legisla¬ 
tion pertaining to such matters subject to appeal^to the.Governor- 
General-in-Council, or falling that to remedial legislation by 
the Dominion government. 1 ’ The problem of financing public schools 
was made the responsibility of .the province.' As the Dominion 
government retained control of public lands, certain survey sec¬ 
tions in each township were set aside for the support, of public ' 
^education. The interest accruing from the- sale of these school 
lands was to be paid into the Consolidated Revenue of' the province 
and applied to school purposes. It will be shown.in another 
chapter that at no time has this been a large factor in the total 
revenue upon which the public system of education in the prbvince 
has had to depend. ; The province, tnerefore, was given control of 
public education and assumed almost the entire responsibility for 
its financial support. 


Education Made-Free to All .. 

In general, education has been made free to all children 
in Manitoba, up to and including Grade XI, and a school has been ' 
placed within reach of almost every child, in the province. A 
child may attend the nearest school without paying fees providing 
there is sufficient accommodation. Statutory‘provision has been 
made by which the Department of Education for' the province and 
the rural municipality in which a pupil,resides to pay the fees 


^Alexander Begg, History of the North-West. Vol. I, 
Appendix 1, -pp. xl-xlvii. Toronto: Hunter Rose and Co., 1894. 
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of non-resident students in secondary grades. In recent years an 
exception has been made for pupils attending the secondary grades 
of schools in suburban municipalities-under the supervision of an 
administrator. During the 1932 Session of the Provincial Legis- 
-lature, an amendment to the -Public Schools Act was introduced 
making provision for the charging of fees in any secondary school 
of the province should the board of trustees so determine. Owing 
to the pressure of public opinion the amendment was withdrawn. 
During the' month of March, 1932 residents of the suburban munici¬ 
palities about the, city of Winnipeg challenged the right of the 
school boards to collect fees from secondary school students 
resident within the school district. Public opinion was suffl-. 
cient to compel the withdrawal of the local' regulation, hence „ • „ 
the principle of public education free to every child up to •^ 
Grade XI, may be regarded as firmly established. The present 
economic depressionVay force a temporary withdrawal of that 
privilege. , • 


The School District -as an Integral Part of 
, the Public School System 

■ The conditions pertaining to frontier settlement in the 
United States and Canada, coupled with'the slow but steady^growth 
of the idea of a system of free public'schools, made it almost 
imperative to grant to communities a large measure of local con¬ 
trol in" education. Hence, the district system of school adminis¬ 
tration, inherited from eastern United States,-was brought to 
Manitoba via Ontario. By the Public Schools - Act of 1890 the 
school district was definitely established as the unit of local 
control, and had clearly r defined powers delegated to'It. The 
’ following section, quoted from the Public Schools Act of 1930 was 
but an extension of the original seal of incorporation placed 
upon the school'district as the unit of local school administra¬ 
tion: , , ' 

"19. (1) The trustees of every consolidated school dis- ■. 
trict shall be a corporation under the name of 'The Consoli¬ 
dated School District of . . . ., Number . . . .,' the 
trustees of every municipal school-district shall be a cor-, 
poration under'the•name of 'The Municipal School District of 
. . . Number . . . •. ,' and the trustees of every otlier 
school district shall be a corporation under the name of 
'The School District of- x . .... Number . . (giving 

name and number in each case). "1 ' , 


l"The Public Schools Act," Statutes-.of Manitoba , 1930, 
chap. 34, sec.-19. 
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Education being a provincial responsibility, and its 
benefits of more, than local significance, It must ever be borne 
in mind that the duties assigned ,to the^local school district 
were delegated.by provincial statute, and that the right to es¬ 
tablish jor to dis-establish has always been vested' in the provin¬ 
cial government. i The school district, therefore, la but a 
quasi-corporation performing delegated duties which may_hs_allo-_— 
cated to another authority as conditions warrant. No inhlrent 
right has been vested in the school district to continue as such 
for all time. The duties delegated to the school district will 
be discussed in a later section of the present chapter.' - 

The 'Organization of the District System , , 

In Manitoba, a public school district may be organized by 
the municipal council, op, In the case of a union school district, 
by a board.of arbitrators, when It has been shown that there are 
ten children of -school age resident within the territory in ques¬ 
tion. An appeal to the County Court Judge against the decision 
of a municipal council or of a board of arbitration is allowed. 
Under the provisions governing.the formation of* school districts 
it has not been difficult to have school districts formed through¬ 
out the” province, as municipal and court officials have, in 
general, shown a keen Interest In seeing that school provisions 
were'made available for all children. In general, the initiative 
in this matter has begun and ended with the people, the powers of 
the Provincial Department of Education being advisory rather than 
■•mandatory. , 

As secondary educationhas been superimposed upon ele-' 
mentary education, the school district has become the local ad¬ 
ministrative unit for all business pertaining to elementary and 
secondary education, and the business of both branches has been 
conducted by the one board of trustees elected by the rate-payers 
of the school district concerned. Although permissive .legislation 
has existed for some years for the formation of .overlapping "High 0 
School" districts, none have been organized. For some years per¬ 
missive 'legislation has existed for the formation.of municipal 
school.districts, but the Municipal School District,of Miniota, 
formed in 1919, has been the only area within Manitoba to avail 
Itself of this legislation. In municipalities‘that have failed 
to meet current loans, guaranteed by.the provincial government, 
elected councils have been replaced by administrators. The , ■■ 

Lieutenant-Governor^in-Couhcil ha'3 the power to place a school 
district, which has failed to finance its school or for other 
cause, under,an official trustee. This, however, does not alter 
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the statutory methods of financial administration. 

V/ith the exceptibh of a municipal school district, a 
municipality placed under an administrator, four cities, and a 
few incorporated towns, school district boundaries do not coincide 
with itupicipal boundaries. • School districts formed from the ad¬ 
jacent lands of more than one municipality are called union school 
districts. Apart from submitting to arbitration certain matters ' , 

of Concern to more than- o'ne municipality, the administration of a 
union school district does not differ from that of a non-union 
school district, the lands of which are situated within one mu¬ 
nicipality. ' Likewise, the board of trustees for a consolidated 
school district.transacts all the public school business of the 
consolidated-area. One school district, one board of trustees, 
and one school budget for all public school services within the 
school district prea, has been the practice for many years through¬ 
out the province of Manitoba. 

Figure 3 is a map of-the rural municipality of'Dauphin 
and of the town of Dauphin, showing school district boundaries*, 
the location of school buildings, and the location of resident . 
children of school age for the majority of'the rural school dis¬ 
tricts. School districts vary-in the range of'administrative 
duties from those required of a school board in a one-room rural 
"school with a single teacher doing elementary work to those of a 
district such as the city of Winnipeg with 1050 teachers. School 
boards vary in size from three members in the o'ne-room rural 
school district to 15 in the\city. of Winnipeg. There may be many 
school districts and many trustees within the same rural municiL 
pality. The rural*municipality of Dauphin, for example, has* 33 
non-union schools and parts of seven union school districts. Of 
the 33 non-union schools 30 are one-room schools, the districts 
varying in taxable, area' from 40 quarter sections, in Rigby to> 78 
. quarter sections in Sandringham; A-ll ■ 33 .district's have three 
trustees e'ach,- so that there are within this municipality at* least 
99 school^ trustee# administering 36 classrooms and- a. total annual 
budget during 1930.of #44,500, while 15 trustees in-the school 
district o‘f Winnipeg administer 1050 classrooms and a budget 
(during the year 1930) of #3,500,000., 

Powers pf School Boards to Budget, and to Expend 
. Public Funds for School Purposes 

„ Trustees are required to operate their schools for a 
period of two“hundred days in each year except where provision 
has been made for the transportation of the children of the dis¬ 
trict to a neighboring school, or when, because of financial 





limitations and difficulties, the Department of•Education-has 
limited the school year to eight months. The powers of^the school 
board of each district are defined in the matter of incurring 
liabilities and in the expenditure of" school district funds.. 

They are’ obliged to ,-malce adequate'provision for elementary educa¬ 
tion and are permitted to extend their range of activities quite 
beyond the minimum standards for- elementally education set up by 
the Provincial Advisory Board. Tables VIII and IX contain a brief 
summary of the obligatory and'-permissive fields of school expendi¬ 
ture open to local school boards, and also the safeguards placed 
upon certain types of school expenditure. 

' TABLE VIII 

FIELD OF OBLIGATORY DISBURSEMENTS AUTHORIZED BY A I©’ UNDER 
-THE JURISDICTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, ALSO SAFEGUARDS 


Expenditures Which School 
Boards Are Obliged to Make 

Supervisory ^Safeguards 

To provide suitable classroom 
accommodation 

Limited as to amount expended 
for bond issues 

To provide sanitary and com¬ 
fortable living conditions | 



To provide adequate equipment 
and supplies for the comfort 
and Instruction of the pupils 



To provide the necessary 
maintenance services . 

To provide proper instructional 
services 

All subject to the standards set 
up by the "Advisory Board 

To provide suitable, playground 
space and playground materials 



To provide transportation in 
consolidated districts and to 
a limited extent under other 
'•.conditions' ~ 



To Insure school property. 




The Public Schools Aqt requires, once a school district 
has b<T3n org anlzed, that the trustee board elected by the rate¬ 
payers make'provisicm—Dor^accommodation, equipment, an^ instruc¬ 
tion for elementary education. -.The standards set by the 
Department of Education and thS'Advisory Board for the Province 
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TABLE IX 

FIELD OF PERMISSIVE DISBURSEMENTS AUTHORIZED BY AND UNDER 
TEE JURISDICTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 

ALSO SAFEGUARDING SUfEr.VISION 


Permissive Expenditures 

; Supervisory Safeguards 

To provide kinder gar 1 ten in¬ 
struction 

; Subject to the,regulations of 
, the Department of Education 

To establish secondary school 
departments 

Subject to approval of the 

1 Department of Education 

To establish night schools 

Subject to approval of the 
j Department of Education 

To establish manual training 
• ; omestlc science, technical 
and industrial education 

1 Subject.to'approval of the 
i Department of Education 

To expend 'monies on roads 

Subjefet to approval of the 
i Department of Education 

To sell bonds for capital 
o'it lay 

Subject to approval of the rate- 
j payers and the Municipal Board 

To appoint a superintendent 
of schools 

!. Subject to approval of the 
Department of Education 

To provide apparatus for 
secondary education 

! Subject to approval of the 
; -Department of Education. Grants 
; depend upon standard equipment 

To-”provide apparatus for 

Igay 


To appoint administrative 
officers 


To provide teacher is residence 

i Subject to ’approval of-the 
: Department of. Education or of 


, the Municipal Board, if bond 
; issue necessary 
iTo^pi'ovlde for complimentary j 
educational banquets ~ j 

To pajxexpenses of represents- I 
tives toxTrustees' Convention J 


To provide a'xjenslon for 
officers and employees 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 


Permissive Expenditures j Supervisory Safeguards 


To create a reserve fund for 
current expenditure up to 60 
per,cent of current expendi¬ 
ture and to add one mill to 
levy to create a reserve fund 
for capital expenditure. 
(Incorporated cities,, towns, 
villages only) 

To establish a consolidated 
school district j 


Subject to assent of rate-payers 


Subject to assent of rate-payers 


determine the minimum provision which may be made for these re¬ 
quirements. Salaries paid to teachers have been determined by 
supply dnd demand, and by prevailing economic conditions, rather 
than by influence of provincial law or regulation. From this it 
is evident that the minimum costs incurred for elementary educa- - 
tion lie,-during normal economic periods, to some extont at least, 
beyond the control of the district board of trustees and are in 
reality 'determined either by law, regulation or economic condi¬ 
tions. Only in so far as building and equipment costs indicate 
expenditure beyond the minimum requirements of the school district 
are these items of elementary school expenditure under local con¬ 
trol; and only in so far as school districts are•willing to pay 
more than the going wage are salary expenditures under their con¬ 
trol. ' A 

The field of permissive expenditure places a considerable 
measure of responsibility for increased school costs upon the 
schoolNilstrict. The setting.up of a secondary school department, 
while il^must have the approval of the Department of Education and 
measure up^to certain standards before receiving Provincial Grants 
and examination privileges, is instituted through local initiative 
and comes aboutvlargely as the result of local decision. The one 
additional standard demanded for a consolidated school district, 
before It can claUK the Municipal and Provincial Grants originally 
earned by the former\school districts of the consolidated area, is 
that it shall provide adequate transportation facilities. Trans¬ 
portation costs, howeverV are made contingent upon the decision- 
of the rate-payers to fornha consolidated school district. A 
municipal school district iV not compelled to make educational 
provisions beyond that required'of any elementary school. Facili¬ 
ties for secondary education an^ for transportation within such 
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districts are provided by and depend entirely upon the will of the 
people. More than ordinary outlay for capital expenditure must 
first receive the approval of the rate-payers and then run the 
gauntlet of the Municipal Board. In general, instructional, main¬ 
tenance and capital costs for elementary education are made the 
responsibility of the school district. It is equally true that 
Instructional, maintenance and capital costs for secondary educa¬ 
tion, and the costs of transportation lie wholly within the right 
of the school district either to accept or to reject. Once the 
approval of the rate-payers or of the Department of Education has 
been secured, the board of trustees has a large measure of 
authority in making provision for the instructional and current 
maintenance of secondary education. 

Prom the foregoing analysis of the obligatory and per¬ 
missive duties delegated, to the trustee boards of ^school districts, 
it is evident that wide legislative provision has been made for 
the education of the children of the province. ' The central body, 
the Department of Education, through its inspectorial staff and a 
well organized office staff, exercises supervisory as well "as 
limiting authority. The Advisory Board, in which the Department - 
of Education has had considerable Influence, has complete control 
of the curriculum, the authorization of textbooks, the standards 
of training for and the certification of teachers, the conduct of' 
examinations, and the setting of standards for buildings and 
equipment. The fact that the payment, of Provincial Grants to 
schools may be made dependent upon the school district maintaining 
a minimum standard, and that in turn, upon the report of the 
school inspector, has strengthened the position of the Department 
of Education and of the Advisory Board. It Is obvious that an 
increase in the number of school districts receiving increased 
grants would adji still further to centralized control. The in¬ 
herent weakness of the school district, consisting In the small 
number of its rate-payers, the limited financial resources at Its 
disposal, the lack of training for the position of many of its 
officials, has actually compelled an increase of centralized con¬ 
trol. .On the other hand, public opinion In rural areas has feared 
tha£ the increase of centralized control would mean a more aggres¬ 
sive school policy and increased taxation. The large number of 
rural school districts, the close association of the school dis¬ 
trict ideology with rural opinion, and the resultant effect upon 
the decision in provincial elections has been a constant check to 
the growth of a high degree of autocracy in the central adminis¬ 
trative set-up. This discussion is somewhat apart from the main 
theme of the study, but it serves to show how the delicate play 
for increased contrbl, which was made possible by the balance 


between local and centralized authority, would to some extent 
nullify the effect of regulations and permit a wide Interpretation 
of the same-in favor of- local authorities. YYithin the limitations 
of the School Act the district school board has had a reasonable 
degree of freedom to incur liabilities and to expend school dis¬ 
trict funds. 


The School District Budget 

School district revenue has been derived from Provincial 
Grants, General Municipal Grants, Special District taxation, and 
fees from non-resident pupils. During recent years the fees have 
been paid by the Department of Education and the municipality in 
which the permanent residence of the pupil was located. The 
school board has had to prepare and -submit the annual budget to 
the council of the municipality for levy and collection of that 
part of the revenue which was raised by local taxation. Section 
57, sub-section (0) of the Public Schools Act pertaining to the 
duties of trustees in this respect is quoted in full as follows: 

"To apply to the municipal council at or before its fii-st 
meeting after the thirty-first day of May for the levying and 
collecting by rate of all sums required during the current 
calendar year for the support of their school or schools and 
for any other school purposes authorized by this Act to be 
collected from the ratepayers of such district, including the 
purchase of school sites and the erection or'otherwise acquir¬ 
ing of school houses, teachers' residences and their appendages, 
said application to show the amount required respectively for: 
(1) salaries; (2) sinking furid; (3) interest; (4) buildings; 

(5) sites; (6) furnishings and repairs; (7) transportation; 

(8) fuel; (9) sundry expenses not specified, provided that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to authorize 
the raising of money for capital expenditures except as pro¬ 
vided in sections 203 to 224 of this Act." 1 
The foregoing quotation shows that even within the limitations of 
the Public Schools Act the board of trustees has had considerable 
power in estimating the financial requirements for the district. 

As the schbol board must submit a statement of its receipts and, 
expenditures to an annual meeting of the rate-payers of the school 
district, public opinion serves as a check upon the amount of 
revenue sought and the size of the budget., The financial books of 
the board of trustees must be audited annually by one auditor ap¬ 
pointed by the board of trustees and one appointed a?t the annual 
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meeting of rate-payers. It may be stated at this point that many 
of those who budget for school district requirements‘as well as 
those who audit school board books have had no specific training 
in this’ regard; indeed. It can be truthfully stated that a per¬ 
centage have not had sufficient education to perform either duty 
efficiently. In addition, the financial provisions have fre¬ 
quently been made dependent upon variations of aggressive or of 
restricted local school policy, so that neither the needs of the 
children nor the ability of the district nor of the municipality, 
have' always det^jmlned-the size of the school district budget. 

To delegate the right to budg&t is to assume a training In finan¬ 
cial administration quite beyond that of at least a number of 
those to whom has been entrusted, the management of school monies. 
The only educational qualifications demanded of a trustee are 
that he shall be able to read and write and to understand the 
Public .Schools Act., ^The ability to read and write Is not a 
criterior^of ability to understand public finance.. Except in 
•rare Ins^anceS^o:£l.aj>pi|^U against the election of a trustee, in¬ 
dividual’s are n&KepSjnined as to their ability to understand the 
Public-. Schools Acti^It Is obvious that the educational require¬ 
ments for^i^usteeship do not guarantee ability to budget for 
school needs, especially when such a large number of trustees are 
elected to administer the affairs of many school districts. The ' 
foregoing applies with equal force to the district system of ad¬ 
ministering school monies. 

The Responsibility of the Municipality in the Matter 
o’f* Raising School Monies 

: The municipality is directly concerned with the financial 
administration of the public schools in that it is the vehicle 
for levying, collecting, and paying-to school districts all public 
monies raised locally -for education. The municipal' council can 
neither add to nor subtract from requisitions for levies’ legally 
prepared and submitted by school boards. The municipal council 
may be required to levy and collect three distinct school taxes — 
the General Municipal Grant, the Non-Resident Tuition Grant, and 
the Special District Levy as shown in part by the following quo¬ 
tations from the Public Schools Act: 

"For the purpose of supplementing the legislative grant 
it shall be the duty of the council of each rural municipality 
to levy and collect each year, by assessment upon the taxable 
property within the municipality, a sum equal to three dollars 
and sixty cents for each day for which school has been kept 
open in each school district,in the municipality during the 

if* 
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current calendar year; and for each school district partially 
included within the municipality they shall levy and collect 
in like manner a proportionate part of three dollars and sixty 
cents per day as 'fixed in the manner hereinafter provided. A 
school district which employs more than one teacher shall re¬ 
ceive said sum of three dollars and sixty cents per day for 
each teacher employed, but in no case shall any district re¬ 
ceive aid under this section for a period exceeding two 
hundred days-in any calendar year."1 

"From the monies so levied and collected by a municipality, 
the council shall, upon the first day of December following, 
pay over to each school district'wholly or partially included 
in the municipality, one-half the sum of three dollars and 
sixty cents per day, or the proportion'thereof allotted to * 
such district as hereinbefore provided, and, upon the thirty- 
first day of January following, shall pay over the whole of 
the balance due to the said trustees whether the necessary 
amount has or has not been fully collected from the tax levied 
for the same ; provided that no board of trustees shall be^en- 
titled to receive a larger total amount for the calendar year' 
than three dollars and sixty cents for each teacher, for each 
teaching day within the same that they have actually had a 
teacher engaged at a salary; and in case of doubt or dispute 
as to the number of days the certificate of the inspector 
shall decide. 

"When any municipality is unable, by reason of inability 
to collect the same to pay over the moneys so levied or any 
portion thereof to any school district as provided in the 
preceding section and the trustees of such school district 
are unable to maintain their school in operation without the 
payment of the said moneys', the municipality, by by-law, 
which shall not be required to be submitted to or receive the 
1 assent of the ratepayers as in the case of money by-laws 
under 'The Municipal Act,' may borrow by promissory note or 
notes of the municipality or by bank overdraft repayable with 
interest at such rate and at such time or times as may be 
agreed upon, the amount of money by which the returns from 
such levy are deficient. 

"The Lieutenant-Gpvernor-in-Council may authorize the 
guaranteeing 1 of and accordingly guarantee the repayment of 


1 lbld ., sec. 224. 
2 Ibid ., sec. 227. 
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the whole or any part of the moneys so borrowed, or which It 
may be necessary for the municipality to borrow to enable it. 
to pay to the trustees the money due under section 238, in 
the same manner, and subject to the same conditions as if the 
moneys so borrowed were advances of money the repayment of 
.which may be guaranteed under section 93 of 'The Treasury 
Department Act,.' and the said section or other enactment in 
amendment or substitution thereof shall, so far as applicable/ 
apply to the guaranteeing by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
'Council of the repayment of moneys borrowed hereunder, pro¬ 
vided that the totql amount which may be guaranteed under 
this section shall not exceed the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

"Whenever a municipality which has borrowed money the re¬ 
payment of which has been guaranteed by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council under this section shall fall in arrears with its 
payments, to such school districts or any of them in a s\un ex¬ 
ceeding one year’s levy for school purposes in the municipal¬ 
ity -the municipality shall thereby be deemed to„,be in serious 
financial difficulties and an administrator shall be appointed 
to administer its affairs and the provisions' of section 181 B' 
'The Municipal Act' shall apply to the appointment, duties, 
powers and guidance of such administrator and to the powers 
of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council in all such cases until' 
the moneys guaranteed as to repayment by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council hereunder have been repaid and all such 
arrears have been paid to the school districts affected.' 1 

"The council of every rural municipality shall also levy 
on the.taxable property in each school district the sum of 
money required by such school district in addition to the 
. legislative grant and the general municipal levy as above 
provided. In the case of union school districts, the council 
of each of the municipalities of which the union district is 
composed shall levy and collect as Aforesaid said sum in the 
■ proportion in which the- assessment of the pajjt of such union 
districts within the municipality bears to the whole.assess¬ 
ment of such Union district as equalized under section 265 
( 2)." 2 

The general municipal levy must be paid to each school 
district irrespective of whether or not the tax;es have been col¬ 
lected. The municipality may borrow monies in lieu of taxation 


1 Ibid .. sec. 228, sub-sections (1), (2), (3). 

2 Ibid .. sec. 235, sub-section (1). 
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and all or part of a loan so arranged may be guaranteed by the 
Provincial Government. When a municipality which has obtained a 
loan under these conditions "falls into arrears in respect to its 
payments to school districts in a sum exceeding one year's levy," 
the council may be dismissed and an administrator appointed, or if 
it .is evident that the area cannot bear more than the.school bur¬ 
den, the municipality may be disorganized. Seven municipalities 
were operated by. administrators for this cause in 1930 and others 
had been disorganized. 

If requisitioned by the school district, the municipality 
is required to levy each year on all taxable property within the 
municipality, not including that of the secondary school concerned, 
a sum sufficient to pay the difference between the total cost for 
a non-resident pupil and that contributed toward his tuition by„ 
the Department of Education. While the aggregate of this for the 
province is a considerable sum the burden is not a serious one for 
any one municipality. . This enactment has had the effect of equal¬ 
izing opportunity for secondary education. 

The Council is also required to levy on the taxable 
property in each school district for the special district levy. 

'All school taxes collected, or due, and remaining, unpaid are con¬ 
sidered a debt due by the municipality to the trustees and are 
supposed to bear interest at the rate of seven per cent per annum. 

From all this it is evident that not only has the munici¬ 
pality been made the vehicle for levying and collecting taxes 
but also has been made responsible for the payment of a large part 
of the' school levy whether or not the taxes have been collected. 
Without having a direct voice in school policy or expenditures, 
and without any administrative machinery which could possibly 
estimate the burden of school expenditure in relation to the 
ability of the-municipality to pay, and irrespective of economic 
conditions and tax arrears, the municipality is required to secure 
funds for a large part of public school provisions even at the • 
cost of municipal bankruptcy. The Public^Schools Act, the 
Municipal Act, and the Aeses-sment Act all assume that there is 
sufficient taxable wealth in rural areas to maintain municipal 
undertakings and, out of the same tax base, to provide funds for 
a large part of the burden of public schools, although those 
responsible for requisitioning and administering school funds 
may of may not have a vision of the ability of the municipality 
to bear the load. 
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The Trend toward a Larger Administrative Unit 

Throughout the present century one body of opinion within 
rural Manitoba has persistently favored enlarging the unit of 
local school administration. Although many arguments were'ad¬ 
vanced in favor of the larger unit that most frequently urged 
appears to have been the extension of secondary school facilities 
to a larger number - of rural children. The movement did not have 
its inception in financial stress; in fact, quite the opposite 
was true, ns consolidation and the organization of the one 
municipal school district.have increased school costs commensurate 
with the increased educational services provided. The primary 
thought underlying the larger-unit movement throughout_the period 
was undoubtedly the distribution of bet’ter educational facilities 
to a larger number of rural children. The matter of the ability 
of the new unit to bear the added costs' of improved educational 
facilities was assumed, without attempt- to measure, by the pro¬ 
ponents of the larger unit. - ' 

The first consolidated school districts were established 
in 1906.’ Prom that date the movement gained force until the 
latter years of the War, and ended with the depression of 1921-22. 
During that time 108 consolidated school districts were formed. 

The Miniota Municipal School District was formed in 1919. This 
district undertook to make secondary education and transportation 
available to all children within the unit. Once again the de¬ 
pression^ of 1921-22 and the ^strain of taxation made themselves 
felt and^prev^nted further development. 

The statufcesf^making provision for the formation of con¬ 
solidated and municipal school districts -extended to them the 
usual powers of the school district, and increased their grants 
in recognition of the added services rendered. 

It-has been shown that the''province assumed the responsi¬ 
bility for public education conferred upon it by the Manitoba Act 
of 1870. ' Furthermore, it has been shown .that the Public Schools 
Act has recognized, in general, the right of all children to some 
measure of'equality of educational opportunity up to and Including 
1 (ira.de XI. Through the adoption of the district system the 
province delegated certain, administrative duties and responsibil¬ 
ities to the^lbial community. It would appear as ik the govern¬ 
ment has for many years considered that the school district should 
.have lofcal self-government, subject to the limitations of the 
Public Schools Act. 

It would also apjpear as if those who framed the Public 
Schools Act assumed that ability to estimate school needs, to 
estimate, the ability of the local unit to provide for public 
school needs and to administer public funds, was widely diffused 
among the people of the province. 


PROVINCIAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Introduction 

■Provincial aid should bo understood as that contribution 
which the people as a whole give to educational services. Such 
contributions of a general nature are paid out of the incomes of 
individuals or of corporations. There are no other sources. The 
Provincial Treasurer's Department is but the distributing agent 
for monies received from these sources. The Legislature deter¬ 
mines how these monies shall be spent and the Government ad¬ 
ministers the spending. Nevertheless, it is money paid out of 
the incomes of the people that is being spent. It follows that 
monies which may be utilized to increase the amount of provincial 
aid to education must b^fcought through the reduction of .other 
provincial expenditure's, or through increased taxation upon in¬ 
come, no matter what the tax mechanism employed. .-It-mist also be 
understood that the distribution of provincial aid to education 
is believed to represent the contribution of those who are con¬ 
sidered. financially stronger to those unable to provide educa¬ 
tional facilities commensurate with the universal ideals of a 
provincial system of public schools. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to indicate trends In the distribution of provincial aid 
to education in Manitoba during recent years. 

In the. distribution of provincial aid there must be taken 
into consideration contributions which are of general value to 
all. Individual'school districts are not the only concern of the 
province. There are.educational services of a general nature 
which lie quite beyond the ability of school'- districts to provide 
locally. Naturally, such services-as teacher training, inspec¬ 
tion, provincial examinations, the administration of the Public 
Schools Act, etc., come within this class of general educational' 
services. Such services are an essential part of a modern system 
of public schools; in fact, until such services are provided we 
cannot have what may be termed a system of education. They form 
the core and driving force of the whole "educational structure. 

The growth of these services .and the increasing cost of their 
administration are phases of the provincial effort to provide 
educational facilities for an increasing population. They are 
; -45- - ■ 
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also phases of the general improvement of the whole educational 
structure in keeping with'the demands of a new, day and a changing, 
civilization. 1 - The cost of /these services represents 'the general 
overhead of the whole-public school system.' It represents a/' 
direct contribution by al.l^to all- As such'its value and/fte 
cost Bhould not be lost sight of when discussing the ppdblem of 
distributing..provincial aid to school districts. / 

Provincial aid to education is paid .out- o^Consolidated' 
Revenue. There is not a provincial levy for school purposes,,nor 
a public school'fund, except the interest on/school land- funds / 
held- by the Dominion Government and paid to the. province- annually. 
For the. fiscal year ending June 30, 19£€Tthis amounted to 
$315,301.24 j-*" - The Provincial Goveiumfent through the.Department 
of, Education supervises the administration of-the Public Schools^ 
Act and the Regulations of tho^dvisory Board. , As fprmerly stated 
It provides certain educational services of recognized general- - 
needs such as- teacher training, Inspection of schools, provincial 
examinations; makes ,a grant, to the Provincial.University, and, in 
addition, supplements the educational effort-of public school .dis¬ 
tricts. General educational services, including a grant .of. 
$500,000-to the University .of Manitoba', amounted to $1,102,002 
and grants to schools to $1,294,323 for the school year ending , 
June 30, 1930.’ * ' - ' - - . • • 

Legislation Governing Grants.-to Public Schools' . . . 

’ ’ H ■ ' * * ’ : 

Gfapts to public schools may.be classified as follows:,. ' 
(1) Legislative grant, (2) .the Teacher Tenure grant, (3) Assess¬ 
ment grants, (4) the Unorganized Territory grant, t5) Special 
aid to weak schools, (6) Consolidated and Transportation grants, 
(7) Special service grants, and (8) Secondary School grants. 

As shown iii the quotation immediately following this 
paragraph, the Legislative __grant .is paid per teacher per day for 
all elementary and secondary schools maintained according to the 
minimum standards set up by the Public Schools' Act.and the 
Advisory Board for the province. This grant appears to be in 
recognition of meeting minimum standards but bears little relation 
to the ability of school districts', in general, to provide educa¬ 
tional services. It has had a varied history in so far as the 
amount'paid is concerned. The peak was reached in the year 1888 
when this grant was raised to seventy-five cents per day. A few, 
years later It was reduced to $130 per teacher per annum and in. 

3- Public Accounts "of the Province of Manitoba for theft 
il Year 1929-30 , p. 6. Yfinnipeg: King's Printer, 1930. 
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1916 was once more increased to seventy-five cents per day with, 
an allowance of ten dollars per annum deducted for library pur¬ 
poses. Owing to econ<&iio conditions the'library'reduction was 
withdrawn for 1931 and.the grant again amounted to the sum paid 
in-1916. One would bo justified in concluding that a succession^ 
of governments have considered a uniform grant, which fails , 
largely to recognize ability, a satisfactory method of distribut¬ 
ing. provincial aid to education. 

"Out"of such moneys as may be granted by the legislature 
for the purpose the Provincial Treasurer shall pay semi¬ 
annually the sum of seventy-five cents per teacher to each 
school district for each teaching day its school is in opera¬ 
tion, during any period or periods not- exceeding in all two 
hundred days in each calendar year; provided that in each 
'school- district, except in cities, a sum which shall not be 
pless than ten dollars nor more than fifteen dollars per 
"teacher shall be-expended annually for the purposes of equip¬ 
ping and maintaining' a school library, which expenditure the 
Department is hereby authorized to arrange for and to charge 
• against such grant." 1 

The Teacher Tenure grant was placed on the statutes of 
■ the province immediately following the recommendation of the 
Educational Commission in 1924. 

"The Department may-grant a further sum not exceeding 
fifteen cents per day for the second year of service and not 
exceeding twenty-five cents per day for subsequent years of 
service to any rural school district employing only one 
teacher where the same teacher is retained in charge of the 
school for two or more years consecutively." 2 

It was expected that a grant of this nature would have a 
desirable effect upon the tenure of teachers in one-room rural 
schools. Whether or not the desired result has been secured to 
any degree would be difficult to determine. .Trustees have not 
always paid this grant to teachers. Owing to the tendency under 
recent economic conditions to have a growing surplus of teachers, 
it would appear as if this grant has outlived its usefulness for 
some years to come. 

Legislation governing the payment of Assessment grants, 
at present provided for in the statutes of the province, is as 
follows: , . 

"In addition to the grant provided in the preceding sec 2 - 
tion the Provincial.Treasurer may pay the following grants in 

^'Public Schools Act," Statutes of Manitoba , 1930, sec. 

288 (1). 

2 Ibid ., sec. 288 (c). * 
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the case of rural school districts - situate In unorganized 
territory and in the case of rural school districts situate 
in rural municipalities where the average assessment per 
teacher for tile municipality on the equalized basis is less 
than one hundred thousand dollars, namely: 

(a) to a district having an assessment of less than ten 

thousand dollars per teacher on the equalized basis the sum 
of two dollars 'and twenty-five cents per teacher per teaching 
day; , 

(b) to a district having an assessment of not less than 
/ten thousand dollars but less than fifteen thousand dollars 
per;teacher on the equalized basis the sum of two dollars per 
teacher per teaching day; 

(c) to a district having an assessment of not less than 
fifteen thousand dollars but less than twenty thou sand dolla r 
per teacher on the equalized basis the 'sum ofrone^dollar and" 
seventy-five cents per teacher per teaching day 

(d) t8 a district having'an assessment of not less than 
twenty thousand dollars but less thaif twenty-five thousand 
dollars per teacher on the equalized basis the sum of one 
dollar and fifty cents per teacher per teaching day; 

(e) to a district having dn assessment of not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars but less than thirty thousand 
dollars, per teacher on the equalized basis the sum'oX one" 
dollar and twenty-five cents per ^eacher. per teaching'day; 

(f) to a district having an -assessment of not less than 

thirty thousand dollars- but lesa/rhan thirty-five thousand^ 
dollars per teacher on the equalized basis the sum of one 
dollar per teacher per teaching^day; . ... 

(g) to a district having an\assessment of not, less than ' 

thirty-five thousand dollars but less than forty thousand 
dollars per teacher' on the equalized basis the Sum of Seventy 
cents per teacher per teaching day; ' -- 

(h) to a district having an assessment of not less than 
forty thousand dollars but less than forty-five thousand 
dollars per teacher on the equalized basis the «sum of f if'ty 
cents per teacher per teaching day; - 

(,i) to a district having an-assessment of not less than « 
forty-five thousand dollars but less than fifty thousand 
^ dollars per teachar on the equalized basis the sum of twenty- 
five cents per teacher pdr teaching day." 1 

These grants w.ere -authorized for the first time in 1924 
as a result of the Report of the Educational Commission. As the 


J- Ibid ., sec. 289, # sub-seotion (1). 
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equallzed assessment was supposed to represent wealth this marked 
the first real attempt to introduce the principle of distributing 
funds on the basis of ability to provide educational services. 
Provision existed as early as 1914 for giving special aid, up to 
$100, to needy school districts, but the practice was not widely 
extended-until 1924. 

Provisions governing the' Special Grant for schools in uh-r 
organized territory are quoted in full,as follows: 

"(2) In-addition to all other grants there may be paid to 
school districts situated wholly In unorganized territory the 
sum of one dollar per teacher per teaching day; and in the" 
case of any school district situated partially in unorganized 
territory a proportionate sum may be, paid on the recommenda- 
, tion of the inspector. 

"(3) The grants payable under this, and the preceding sec¬ 
tion may be paid direct to the teacher or teachers at the 
discretion of the Departme^tT.' 

"(4) In any school district receiving special aid,under ; 
this section the Minister may make such adjustments of 
boundaries or other arrangements including the provision .of 
transportation or the payment of board and lodging as 'will in 
his opinion provide educational facilities for the children 
of such district at 1 a minimum cost. 4 

"(5) None of the grants provided in this section shall be 
payable for any period exceeding one hundred and sixty days 
in any'calendar year."^ 

A special grant of not more than two hundred dollars per 
teacher per annum may be paid to needy school districts on the 
recommendation of the public school inspector^ The" immediate 
needs of a school district may not always be readily understood. 
Indeed, one of the greatest problems confronting the central ad¬ 
ministrative body for the province is that of estimating the 
ability of many small administrative units. 

Consolidated school districts received the aggregate of . 
the Legislative grants originally paid to the school districts 
concerned, previous to the merger. They also received a sum not 
exceeding fifty per cent of the total costs of transportation. 
All'but one consolidated school district received forty per cent 
of the total costs of transportation for the school year ending 
June 30^ 1930; the one received fifty per cent. . The transporta¬ 
tion grant mi$it be considered a special service grant, recogniz¬ 
ing effort but not specifical-ly taking into consideration ability 
to provide. 


ic. 289. sub-section (2). 
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. Special service grants were made for school libraries, 
science equipment, domestic science, manual training, and similar 
services. The total amount paid annually for such special service 
grants has not been large. 

A secondary school department employing one teacher was 
known as "Intermediate"; two teachers "High school"; three teachers 
"Collegiate Department"; four or more teachers "Collegiate Insti¬ 
tute." Secondary school grants amounting to $600, $1100, $1500, 
and $2400 per annum, respectively , were paid to school districts . 
doing secondary work~according to the foregoing standards pre¬ 
scribed for secondary schools. The Department of Education also 
paid five dollars per pupil per month toward defraying the cost 
of non-residents. The first type of grant was made In recognition 
of school district effort to provide secondary education; the . 
second to make it possible for farm children to take advantage of 
the training provided In the neighboring high school. 

Whether or not provincial grants to the public schools of 
Manitoba are equitably distributed will be discussed- in another 
chapter of this study. It Is-quite evident that previous to >the 
Report? of the Educational Commission there existed a growing 
tendency in the distribution of the provincial aid to recognize 
effort. This marks a distinct advance over the old theory, in 
practice, of the sufficiency of one general grant per teacher. 
Without doubt, ,the recognition of effort encouraged the formation 
of consolidated district's and contributed to the spread of 
secondary school departments. The large Increase in the General 
Municipal Levy at 1922 Introduced the principle of ability into 
the field of local educational enterprise In a large way. ..Not 
until after the Report of the Educational Commission in 1924 was 
this principle recognized to any appreciable degree in the dis¬ 
tribution of provincial aid to schools. 

.Provincial Aid to Education Compared with 
‘ That to Other Services 

Current expenditure for provinc.ial undertakings and provin¬ 
cial grants to community enterprises of' a public'nature have in¬ 
creased steadily since 1905, with the - exception of the period 
centering about the year 1924. Although provincial aid to educa¬ 
tion has increased steadily in amount during the twenty-five-year 
period it has varied in relation to that for all provincial 
services, from 26.3 per cent in 1905 to 14.04 per cent in 1910, 
19.79 per cent In 1924 and 17.57 per cent of the total in 1930. 
Fluctuations in the relative amount of aid to education and to all 
other provincial services,’as shown in Table X, have been due to 

. O 
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the rapid extension of provincial aid, over an ever-growiqg field 
of .activities, rather than to any inclination on the part of the 
' government v to reduce aid to education. Hospitals, child welfare, 
old-agb s pensions and soldier's taxation relief are but a few'of 
the manyXpubllc interests which have made increasing claims upon 
provincial revenues. 

TABLE X 

GROWTH OP PROVINCIAL AID TO EDUCATION COMPARED WITH 
•' PROVINCIAL AID TO OTHER SERVICES 


Year 

Provincial 
Expenditure 
for All 
Purposes 

| (ooo). 

Provincial 

Aid to 

Education 

(000) 

Per Cent Provin¬ 
cial Aid to 
Education of All 

Provincial 

Expenditure 

1904-5 

| '$ 1,398 

$ 368 

1 - 

! '26.30 

1909-10 

3,234 

454 

14.04 

1914-15 

. 6., 026 

901 

14.95 

1919-20 

10,602 

•/' 1,550 

14.62 

1923-24 

10,455 

/ .2,169 

19.79 

1928-29' 

11,103 

' / 2,146 

.19.33 

1929-30 

13,637 

./ _:_i 

, l ■ 2,396 

17.57 ' 


' The question arises as to the comparative importance of 

all provincial services. This question also arises when one 
undertakes to compare" the local contribution to public schools 
with the cost—of all other municipal services. But the moment 
one undertakes to examine the relative importance of services, 
education rises above that of building of roads and laying pave¬ 
ments. The latter is largely local in its benefits, the former 
universal in its effects. The school district does not retain % 
the product of its school neither should it limit its possiblli- ' 
ties for universal good. ^ —•cT' „ 

Increase in Provincial Aid to Education 


Provincial aid to education meets the needs of a much 
wider educational field than that of grants to public schools, as 
inspection of schools, teacher training^ the University of’Manitoba, 
and similar services are supported either wholly or in part out of 
the Consolidated Revenue of the province''. Although the amount of 
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money expended in grant3 to public schools has Increased steadily, 
the upward trend as shown in Table XI has not been so rapid during 
the period 1924-30 as formerly; Indeed, compared with provincial 
aid to all educational services the trend has been steadily down¬ 
ward since 1910. This has been due to the increasing number of, 
and emphasis on, other educational services, and to the growing 
tendency for the province to assume a larger measure of respon¬ 
sibility for new educational services and for those which are not 
essentially local in character. Although the-amount of per 
teacher grant to schools has remained constant since 1916, that 
for secondary‘education.increased sharply in 1923 but since that 
date has remained fixed. Increases In the amount of grants to 
secondary education since 1923 reflect increases in enrolment 
and in the number of secondary school classrooms and departments. 

A study of the distribution of provincial aid to education over a 
period of years would seem to indicate that provincial policy in 
this regard has become somewhat clearly defined, in that it hab 
been determined to leave to the local community a large part of 
the burden of elementary education, to relievb the local com¬ 
munity of a larger part of the costs of secondary education, to 
provide the costs of general educational services, and to con- - 
tribute liberally toward other worthy, local, educational efforts. 

The Distribution of Grants for the School Year 
Ending June 30, 1930 « 

A further analysis of the item "Grants to Public Schools," 
for the year ending June 30, 1930, contained In Table XI and Il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 4, shows that the Legislative grant per 
teacher, or ifehcher quota grant of seventy-five cents per day, or 
approximately $150 per teacher to the school operated for two 
hundred teaching days, amounted to the sum of $539,960 for ele-, 
mentary school departments and to $79,000 for secondary school 
departments. In addition, elementarj schools received the sum of 
$165,795 under Assessment, Unorganized and Special grants, and 
i$19,321 under Teacher Tenure grants, while secondary schools re¬ 
ceived the sum of $212,956 in Special Aid grants, and $36,456 Ih 
tuition’ fees for non-resident students. The item of $65,246 sh'own 
in Table XII Is made up of both special aid and general services. 

The Transportation grant is here treated as a special 
item and is not placed in the totals of either elementary or 
secondary school grants. While an analysis of the points at which 
Transportation grants assist local school districts Indicates 
that both elementary and secondary school pupils benefit there¬ 
from, it also indicates that transportation provisions for 
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TABLE XII 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTS TO ELEMENTARY AND SECbNDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930 


Grade of 
School 

Item for Which 

Grant Was Paid 

Amount 
of Each 
, Grant 

Total to 
Each Grade 
of School 

Elementary 

Legislative Grant 

$539,960 



! Assessment and 
Unorganized Territory 
Grants ' 

129,345 



Special Grants 
under Section 295 

36,450 



| Teacher Tenure Grant 

19,321 1 



Miscellaneous 

65,246 ^ 

$790,322 

Secondary - 

Legislative Grant 

79,000 

V ■ 


Special'to 125 
Intermediate de¬ 
partments at $600 

75,000 

■x. 


Special to 49 high 
schools at $1100 

53,900 

[ 


Special to 11 col¬ 
legiate departments 
at $1500 

16,500 * 


■ 

Special to 22 col¬ 
legiate Institutes 
at $2400 

52,800 

r & 


Non-resident Grant 

64,938 

■ '<£, 


Administration 

1,844 


Transportation 

Music - Drawing 

5,850 

349,832 

154,169 



Totals - 



$1,294,323 
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both do not entail a large additional school cost. The majority 
of the consolidated school districts within the province conduct 
both elementary and secondary work,, so that transportation cos^s . 
represent expenditures for a service somewhat different from that 
generally considered as belonging to either elementary or second¬ 
ary schools. 

Provincial Aid Compared wj.th Local Aid to Schools 

A comparison between"receipts from provincial grants and 
from local taxation shows the relative importance of provincial 
and local aid to the schools of Manitoba. Provincial grants 
earned during the year 1929 were received by school districts 
during August, 1929 and June, 1930. Municipal taxes levied for - 
school purposes during the latter part of 1929 were received by 
schools for the most part during the period December, 1929 to 
June, 1930. In other words, receipts from taxes levied during 
the calendar year would correspond closely to receipts from 
government grants paid during the school year. The statistical 
data compiled in Table XIII, taken*from the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Education at intervals for the period 1910-1930, 
represent receipts by) public school districts of all" classes from 


SCHOOL DISTRICT RECEIPTS FROM PROVINCIAL GRANTS AND FROM LOCAL 
TAXATION FOR SELECTED YEARS OVER A TWENTY-YEAR PERIOD • 


Year 

Total 

Receipts 

(000) 

Receipts 

from 

Municipal 

Levies 

(000) 

Receipts 

from 

Provincial 

Grants 

(000) 

Per Cent Receipts from 
. Grants Which Were 

•of 

[ Total 

Receipts 

of 

Levies for 

Schools 

1910 

§1,978 . 

§1,682 

$ 296 

. 14.9' 

17. 1 ? 

1915 

3,516 

3,047 

468 

13.0 

“ - 15.4 

1920 

5, 639 

•4,947 

691 

12.3 

14.0 « 

1923 

9,185 

8,173 

1,011 

11.0 

12.4 

1925 

8,593 

7,450 

1,143 

13.3’ 

’ 15.4 

1927 

8,476 

7,365 

1,110 

13.1 

15.1 

1930 

9,107 

7,821 

1,285 

14.1 

16.5 
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taxes and from government grants for" each school year. The per 
cent of all receipts received by school districts from provincial 
grants decreased steadily as those from taxes increased during 
the period 1910 to 1923, but increased steadily during the period 
1923 to 1930. The increase which the per cent of provincial grants 
bore to the total of receipts by schpols has been due, at least 
since 1923, not so much to increased grants to schools, as to tax 
arrears. Provincial aid has increased slowly but steadily while 
assets charged to unpaid levies for schools have amounted to 
$1,971,955 in 1920, to $4,151,548 in 1923, and to $4,440,626 ift ' 
1930. - 


A Compari’^cp of the Amounts of Provincial Aid Given 
^9 Schools by Canadian Provinces 

A statistical comparison of the effort made by the /nine 
provinces of Canada to support public schools is given in Table XIV 
for the year 1930i The effort made by each province is measured 
by the receipts of school districts from government grants and from 
municipal taxes. Aid from Clergy Keserve f\inds and similar sources 
is not Included. 


TABLE XIV 

COMPARISON OP THE PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL EFFORT FOR THE 
NINE PROVINCES OF CANADA FOR THE EEAR 1929-1930 


/ 


Province 

Per Capita Expendi¬ 
ture for Elem. and 

Sec. Education on 

the Basis of the 

1931 Census 

Per Cent Grants 

Which Were of 

Provincial Gov. 
Expenditures 

. 

Per Cent Receipts 
from Grants Which 

Were of Grants 
and Tax Receipts 
Combined 

P.E.I. . 

$ 5.64 

. ’ 22.9 

61.7 

N.S. ... 

7.74 

11.6 

23.1 ' ■ 

'•N.B. ... 

7.63 

6.7 

15.7 

Que. ... 

11.13 

12.6 

15.5 ' 

Ont. ... 

15.36 

9.3 . 

10.3 

Man. ... 

13.01 

' 9.3 

14.i 

Sask. .. 

14.69 

14.3 

18-7 

Alta. .. 

14.73 

8.8 

12.6 

B.C. ... 

14.41 

14.9 

37.4 
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A1though the Province of Prince Edward'Island gave the. 
largest per contain government grants for all nine provinces, and 
out of its total provincial expenditure contributed the largest 
per cent of all provinces, yet it made the least educational effort 
per capita of all of the nine provinces. The comparatively small 
-effort per capita for the three Maritime provinces renders their 
contribution for grants to schools non-comparable with those of 
the other six provinces. The same amount, of government grant per 
school forms a much larger part of the total receipts by the 
school district than is the case where the cost is comparatively 
much larger. Hence, only the six provinces west of the Maritimes " 
admit of comparison in this regard. 

Of the six provinces, extending west from the Province of 
Quebec to British Columbia, Manitoba ranked fifth in the effort 
per capita, fourth in the per cent which government grants to 
schools were of all provincial expenditures, and fourth in the re¬ 
lation which receipts, from government grants bore tq local effort. 

Of the four western provinces Manitoba ranked fourth in effort 
per capita, third In the relation which grants to schools bore to 
all provincial expenditures, and third In the relation which 
grants to schools bore to receipts from local taxation. Compared 
with the other three western provinces it could be said that 
Manitoba has not been extravagant, either in Its school costs or 
in the contributions which the province made to the support of 
public schools. The contributions by the various provinces to 
educationhl services of a general nature were not available. The 
outstanding example of effort to support schools was that of the 
Province of British Columbia which ranked fourth for all provinces 
in the effort per capita, first in emphasis on education when ’ 
measured in terms of all provincial expenditure, and second among 
all nine provinces in the per cent of. provincial grants l to schools. 

Some Effects of Providing Assessment and Special - > - 

Provincial Grants to Weak School Districts 

Since 1924^assessment grants have beeri-paid to weak school 
districts, also grants to districts ,In.unorganized territory. 

Special grants paid under thqse sections 'of the Public Schools Act 
amounted to $176,967 during 1929, and account for almost the 
total increase of grants to public schools. Two hundred and forty 
one school districts in organized municipalities and,.othera in 
unorganized territory benefited tiy’special aid Under Section 295 
of the Public Schools Act. during 1929, so that the distribution of 
Special grants occurred over a wide area. T^ble XV indicates,that 
these, grants were paid largely within low-assessment municipalities 
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TABLE XV 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL AID TO SCHOOLS IN 1929* 


Municipality 

0 

Reduction in 

Taxable Lands 

in Acres 
1921-1930. 

No. of Schools 
' Receiving 
• Grants under 

Section 289- 
- P.- Sr A. 

No. 'Of Schools 
Receiving 
Grants under 

Section 295 

P. S. A. 

Armstrong. 

38,612 

17 

12 

Brokenhead. 

17,665 

3 ' 

2 

Chatfield. 

10,010- 

11 

8 

Coldwell. 

19,116 

14 j 

5 ‘ 

Eriksdale. 

36,276 

15- , 

9 

Ethelbert. 

1,249 

12 

10 

Gimli. 

5,920' 

4 


Glenella. 

20,841 

9 


Lake view. J 


■3 

8 

McCreary.. 

22,132 

6 

8 

MInitonas._.“. 

15,745 • 

4 


Mossey River...: 

14,193 

10 

5 

Piney. 

23,840, 

10 1 

1 

Sprague. 

14,911 

• 6 - 


,St.' Anne.... . 


6 


St. Clements.... 


6 

" 4 . ' 

St. Laurent..... . 

11,576 

1 2" > 

>4 

Tache. 

15,986 

6 

2 ' 

Whitemouth. 

11,866 

2 

2 

Woodlea. 

78,618 

13 ' | 

. 10 

Lawrence.. 

59,811 

-14 v ; 


Siglunes. 

-10,549 

10 

9 

Ochre River. 

5,074 

2 

6 

Bifrost. 

.. 

10 


Boulton. • 

1 • 


1 

Dauphin. 

21,748 


1 

Gilbert Plains.. 

17,045 


2 

Grand View....... 

10,288 


3 

'St. Hose. 

31,937 

3 


Hlllsburg. 

.900 

4 - 

. 1 

La Broquerle.... 


16 


Lac du Bonnet... 


10 


Portage... 



1 


This ia only a partial list. 
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and'to some extent within the stronger rural municipalities. This 
table also shows that a close relation has existed between the re¬ 
duction in taxable lands and Special Aid to schools. In recent 
years it has been found necessary to extend aid, under Section 295 
.of the Public Schools Act, to school'districts in stronger munici¬ 
palities where the Special school levy has not been sufficient, 
along with other local and provincial assistance, to meet school 
costs. .This has happened in old, municipalities such as Grandview, 
Springfield, Dauphin, Tache, Gilbert Plains, Shell River, and'in 
the suburban,municipalities of St. Vital and Brooklands. Not only 
did Special aid in 1929 amount to 13.66 per cent of Provincial 
grants to public schools, but it was distributed over approximately > 
one-seventh of the school districts in operation, and has become 
a more important factor each year in the distribution of provincial 
aid to schools. The distribution of provincial aid through Special 
assessment grants to weak districts came as a result of a recom¬ 
mendation contained in the Report of'the Educational Commission in. 
1924 and was based upon the principle that a measure of state aid 
should be thrown in at the most needy points of the system until a 
more equitable basis for the distribution of prbvinclal aid .than 
that in operation should be adopted. 

Table XVI and Figure 5 show the extent to which special 
aid was given, for the school year ending June, 1930, to 185 class¬ 
rooms in ten rural and one suburban municipality. They also indi¬ 
cate the decrease in local and the increase in provincial aid that 
has been given to these schools since 1921.- While the number of 
classrooms, in the ten rural municipalities Increased from 156 to 
170 the number of” children attending all schools decreased by 220. 
During the same period local aid decreased by $47,730, or amounted 
to only ,71.8 per cent of that in 1921, while provincial ai<$, in¬ 
creased by $45,273 and amounted to 276.3 per cent, of that in 1921. 
The regular per teacher grants plus grants to secondary schools 
amounted to $31,700 for the 170 classrooms, so that special aid 
for the year 1929 amounted to $39,250 or approximately $231 per 
teacher. The ;i classroom^- operated in the Brooklands village num¬ 
bered twelve in/l921 and" fifteen in 1930; the operating costs 
amounted to $24,478 and $29,828 fo'r the respective years; Provin¬ 
cial aid during the same period increased from $1,457 to $19,597, 
while local-' aid decreased by approximately $10,000.’ The assess¬ 
ment for this municipality decreased by 46.6 per cent; tax arrears 
amounted to 92.8 per cent of the levy in 1929, while the school 
rate amounted to 58.3 mills on the dollar out of a total rate of 
81 mills. It is quite evident, no matter what degree of inequality 
may still exist-in 1 the distribution of aid to schools, that the 
adoption of the principle of distributing and in proportion to 


ability and need, bad made it possible for many schools to remain 
in operation that would otherwise have been closed. 

TABLE XVI 

DECREASING LOCAL AID AND INCREASING PROVINCIAL AID 
TO SCHOOLS IN ELEVEN MUNICIPALITIES 



Receipts from Municipal- 

Provincial Aid for 

Municipality 

ltles 

for the Years 

the Years 


1921 

1926 

1930 

1921 

192.6 

1930 

Rural: 







Armstrong... 

$ 16,003 

$ 1,9,318 

$ 9,367 

$ 2,577 

$ 4,521 

$ 8,477 

Blfrost. 

32,255 

25,143 

27,449 

3,126 

6,184 

9,370 

Chatfield... 

12,612 

9,363 

11,532 

2,189 

7,719 

7,725 

Coldwel*l.... 

28,116 

15,760 

14,429 

4,883 

5,498 

7,256 

Erlksdale... 

8,027 

2,791 

5,395 

1,500 

3,394 

6,534 

Lawrence.... 

9,831 

11,729 

10,037 

2,496 

3,564 

5,744 

Siglunes.... 

17,226 

8,351 

• 8,975 

1,786 

5,403 

7,077 

Mossey River 

22,474' 

23,439 

25,934 

3,930 

5,517 

7,902 

Piney. 

8,312 

• 4,980 

5,670 

1,141 

2,225 

4,080 

Woodlea. 

16,233 

k 12,859 

» ' 4,572 

2,049 

4,948 

6,785 

Totals 

$171,090 

$133,733 

$123,360 

$25,677 

$48,973 

$70,950 

Decrease 


37,357 

■ 47,730 




Increase 





23,296 

'45,273 

Suburban: 







Brooklands... 

$ 30,510 

$ 24,386 

$ 20^656 

$ 1,457 

$ 2,836 

$19,597 


Significant Trends 

This chapter presents a,.picture of the trend of public ex¬ 
penditure within Manitoba,over a period of years and is indicative 
of the magnitude of the demands being made upon the public treasury 
for all manner of services. While aid to education has increased 
, steadily the per cent increase has been varied when "seen in rela¬ 
tion to that expended for all public services. The per cent ex¬ 
pended on grants to schools has continued to decrease In proportion 
S as the total given In aid to general educational services has in¬ 
creased. The Increase in grants to secondary education has also 
reduced the per cent paid in grants to elementary school depart¬ 
ments. The application of the principle of effort, in a large way, 
in the distribution of provincial aid has encouraged the growth of 









local, educational undertakings. The new. emphasis on .ability in 
tiie-dlstrlbutlon of provincial aid has prevented the breakdown of 
the system at .its weakest points. Under the strain of variable 
economic conditions the recognition of ability has become the most 
■urgent need in,distributing provincial aid to public schools. 

The distribution' of provincial aid to public schools in 
Manitoba appears, for over a quarter of a century at least, to' 
have been based very largely upon two principles. In the first 
place/provincial aid has been increased steadily to educational 
services which could be administered from the centre, and for 
which centralized administration appeared necessary. In the 
second place, provincial aid appears to have been distributed,to 
school districts on the principle that each community, should'be 
largely self-supporting in respect to those public services which 
could be administered locally. The'enlargement of the General. 
Municipal grant in 1922 was evidence of that fact, as has been 
the. persistent uniformity of the, Legislative or per teacher grant. 
The introduction of the Assessment grants. Unorganized Territory 
grants and of the Special grants under section 295 of the Public 
Schools Act were a belated recognition of the fact that all school 
districts and communities were not of equal ability. Only during 
the past ten years has an earnest beginning been made to bring t£e 
method cif distributing provincial aid into harmony with the prin¬ 
ciple of free education for all the children of the province. 






CHAPTER V 


THE PRGBlJEM OF INCREASING CURRENT COSTS AND FUNDED DEBT FOR 
THE PROVINCE, THE MUNICIPALITIES, AND THE PUBLIC-' . 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MANITOBA 


Introduction 


The first thirty years of the present century have been 
dferked by a steady increase in the number of public servic'es and 
in the increased cost of these^services to the' Province of'Manitoba. 
The preceding chapter has pointed’to the extension of costs in the 
field jf public,education. The present chapter purports to pre- •, 
s'ent a picture of the growing cost, of all-public services, also of 
certain - fundamental causes for that growth within the field of the 
public school. It must be borne in mind that the increasing num- 
tS^r and cost of all public services, whether provincial, municipal, 
or.public school; whether devoted to highways, to the hydro, to ^ 
tne university, to the salaries of civil servants, or what-not, 
limit the ability of the province, the municipality, or of the 
unit of school finance to meet the increasing demands of an in¬ 
creasing school population and of an extending school curriculum. 

It must also be borne in mind that waste in any phase of the pub¬ 
lic service likewise limits the ability of any unit to provide for 
the more essential, public services. It is not the purpose of this 
study to determine what the essential public ‘services are; that i s / 
another problem the study of which is long overdue in Manitoba. 

It is rather the purpose to direct attention to the fact that the 
extension of. public service costs in all directions limits ability 
-to provide for those services which fdr many decades have been 
considered essential to the welfare, of a democracy. ' 

Before reviewing the growth of governmentalj^nd school 
, costs -it is important, that the meaning of financial, terms,,, fre-. 

.quently made use of in this study, should be clearly understood. 
/.^VThls is "especially true of financial terms in-that tjie^bxact use 
- of a word determines both Accuracy of meaning and accuracy of 
■ thinking. The definitions given are in close accord with those 
stated'by Professor H. C. ‘Morrison in’a recent publication. 1 

C. Morrison,' The Management "of - School Money , pp. 1-14. j 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press,- 1932. • ' _ . ' , 

' ' • - * • ’ -64- ‘ . - • ‘ ' 



Receipts .- Receipts is a broad term in that it denotes all 
money received or credits entered in the books. In Manitoba, 
school revenue-is usually derived from tax levies, grants, or fees. 
However, in addition, there are receipts from loans, from the sale 
of bond issues, and to a limited extent from pther sources. 

Revenue .- Revenue has a more limited meaning than receipts. 
It represents receipts.which, although there is a legal obligation 
that they be used for school purposes* have no financial obligation 
attached thereto. School grants must be applied tp. school purposes 
.but, in general, there is no financial obligation to repay them to 
the -province. On the other hand, a loan from the bank is a cash 
receipt to which there is attached the financial obligation of-re¬ 
payment. A provincial grant is both revenue and receipt; a current 
loan is but a receipt. < 

Disbursement- .- A disbursement Is money paid out or credit 
given irrespective of the source'-from which the money is received, 
or the purpose for which It Is paid out. It may be fpr current 
or last year's costs; or fpr any cost. It will be necessary to. 
make frequent use of this term when dealing with public service 
payments as the records of neither the province,, the municipality, 
nor the school district clearly limit the payment for services to 
the year in which they are incurred. ' ^ 

Expenditure .- Expenditure is payment out of revenue. In 
the school districts of Manitoba-it would represent payment out 
of tax receipts, grants, and fees, and to a very small extent out 
of revenue from other sources. It does not represent payment out 
of loans or the sale,of debentures to which is attached financial 
obligation for repayment. We are learning today, as never ^before 
during the present century, that costs must eventually be met out 
of revenue, and that expenditures out of revenue, rather than dis-. 
bursements out of receipts, form the safe basis upon which schools 
ahd all- other public services must finance their undertakings. In 
other words, the cost of interest charges and repayment of loans 
must be seen in relation to future as well as to present revenue. 4 
Bond issue .- Bonds are usually issued to obtain a loan for 
capital outlay, or for the purpose of refunding a former bond 
issue. The term refunding has become common in the suburban 
municipalities About the city of Winnipeg during recent years. 
Without doubt, its-use will be extended over a much wider area, 
owing to the present-economic depression. The term debenture 
payment is commonly used in Manitoba to denote the annual payment 
made in retiring a‘bond issue. The term debt service is used in 
this' study to denote the annual payments of both principal and_ 
Interest on the bonds Issued by the school districts. Debt 
service usually has a wider meaning and. includes all f inancial 



. and fixed charges such as interest on loans. In order that the 
debt service for capital outlay may be seen the term 13' applied 
only to payments on debentures. 

Current operating costs .- Current operating cost includes 
the value of repairs, supplies, and other goods and services used 
in the operation of the school plant; it also Includes payment 
for administrative and instructional services. In fact, the term 
cost Includes the value In money of any goods or services used up. 
In the present study disbursements for four distinct current costs 
are set out: instructional, transportation, funded debt or deben¬ 
ture, and all other operating costs. The value of any goods or 
services used up, whether or not they have been paid for, consti¬ 
tute a cost. The value of those used’up during any one year may 
be considered as current operating costs. 

For the purposes of this study current loans' and replace¬ 
ment costs which would in all probability reappear In bond Issues 
are not included “where the terms cost, expenditure,, or disbursement 
are applied to school payments. Disbursements for current loans 
and replacement costs are not deducted from the totals published 
under the caption,Receipts and Expenditures"in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Education for Manitoba . Consequently, the 
totals which appear in that, report are frequently interpreted to 
mean current cost, when, as a matter' of fact, they’ are considerably 
above the current cost for any one year reported. The figures 
used for the purpose of this study approximate more closely the 
actual cost and the actual expenditure for school services than do 
the totals of the Annual Report of the Department of Education. 

It is not possible to do other than take the total figures 
for disbursements when dealing with the finances of the provincial 
government. It Is even'more-difficult to bring municipal data 
into linew£s-J;he• only statistics available are those published 
annuafiy'cry the Municipal Commissioner, which pertain to levies 
for general, debenture, and miscellaneous municipal purposes. 
However, so long as the different elements within each remain con¬ 
stant; the_r^latlye^increase for_all three^over a period of years 
may be shown roughly. • 

Table XVII contains, Indices of population,- provincial 
government oosts, municipal levies, and school' costs in Manitoba 
at intervals during the period 1913 to 1931 Inclusive. These 
Indexes are taken to?represent.the percentage of cost for each 
succeeding censusyear, using-the, cost in the year 1913 as the 
base. Indexes for provincial costs are based upon statistics 
compiled in the Canada Year Book for current disbursements, omit- 
. ting therefrom payments made on t^he principal of the funded debt 
of the province. To obtain the-aggregate for municipal costs for 




the years 1913 and 1916 It was necessary to take 45'Jppr cent of 
the total levy for all municipal purposes for these years. For 
the year 1922 the levy for municipal purposes represented 45 per 
cent of the total tax imposition on the municipalities.,-of Manitoba. 
That was the first year # in which the tax imposition for various 
purposes was itemized in the Annual Report of the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner. As previously stated, these indexes^are but a rough 
estimate, especially in the case of the municipal costs, of the 
increasing costs in these throe fields of public expenditure. 

TABLE XVII " • 

INDICES OF THE INCREASE IN POPULATION, IN PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL, AND SCHOOL COSTS IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
AT INTERVALS DURING THE PERIOD 1913 TO 1931 INCLUSIVE 


Year 

Population 

Provincial 

Government • 

! Costs 

Municipal 
| ; . Costs 

,Public 

School 

Costs 

1913 

100 

$100 

#100 

$100 ' '■ % 

1916 

110 

116 

128 

- 114 

1921 

' 122 

! 189 

206 

241 

1922 

124 

... 

227 

-266 

1926 

128 

196 

217 

* 232 • 

1931 

140 

276 

266 

262 


Until 1916-the costs in all three fields'bore a close re¬ 
lation to the increase in population, but by 1921 were far in" 
excess of the per capita costs of the-former date. School costs* 
reached the peak in 1922, having an index of 266 and far surpas;s--,- 
ing that for the province or for the municipalities. 'Since 1926 
the greatest increase has been in provincial government costs; 
while municipal costs show a very large Increase in 1931.-- The *,*- , 
large upward extension of municipal" costs in 1921 was\^|u.e in a , 
large measure to suburban and urban extensions in anticipation of 
future population/increases. The large increase in both provincial 
and municipal costs In 1931 was largely due to the tremendous 
growth of unemployment relief. 

■ It is a significant fact that from the close of the War 
until the period of the present depression the Increase? in munici¬ 
pal and school costs have exceede'd those for the province. . From 
this it may be inferred that the tendency for- increased-ifInaneia^ 
support to public services has been the greater the nearfer 




..institutions of government have been to the people; especially has. 
this been true of suburban and urban'communities. The province 
si's a whole has beeh confronted with the problem of assisting'"to 
•finance this increasing per capita cost for all public services. 

Ih another,section it will be shown that the increase'in school 
co-pts : has t^e'en- almost unavoidable owing to the steadily, increasing 
numbers taking advantage of the provincial system of free public 
schools*. ' - 


Municipal and School Debenture Indebtedness 

' . .... ‘The levy to meet principal and interest charges on bonded 
debt has be.come quite an important iteni.In the annual tax bill for 
the Province'of-Manitoba. Interest disbursements on. the bonded 
debt of the provincial government for the fiscal year ending 
April, 1930, amounted to the sum of $4,140,342. . The levy for in- 
1 terest and principal, due on municipal bonds, - for the year -1929 
amounted to $1,860,215 or 19.6'per cent of'the tojtal levy for 
municipal undertakings. The levy for payment of interest'and 
principal,'due on school bonds, for the yedr 1929, amounted to 
$1,356,479 or 17.1 per cent of the total fevy for school purposes. 
The combined levy for principal and Interest on.school and munici¬ 
pal bonded debt for the year 1929 amounted to $3,216,695 or 18.5 
per cent of the total levy of $17,407,115 for school and municipal 
‘purposes. . 

> The growth of the funded debt for’municipal and school 
purposes over a period of twenty-five years is- shown In Table 
XVIII. ^ ‘ '1 


^ ' : TABLE XVIII . " - ' 

-THE GROWTH OP MUNICIPA’L AND SCHOOL FUNDED DEBT IN. MANITOBA 
DURING A PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS . 
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Debenture Indebtedness for municipal provisions increased 
very,rapidly during the period 1910 to'1915, remained stationary 
during the war period, then rose steadily until 1929. The increase 
in the funded debt for schools has paralleled that for .municipali¬ 
ties with, the exception of the period 1920 to 1922 when, as already 
pointed,out, school expenditure reached its peak. Approximately 
$30,000,000 of,the funded debt of municipalities has been incurred 
fqr revenue-bearing enterprises in the city of Winnipeg, and to a 
small extent in other urban municipalities. ' * 

Table XIX-shows the variation that has*existed in the 
amount of municipal funded debt in suburban and selected rural 
'municipalities. When the funded debt for municipal purposes has 
reached the total' of that shown' for several of the suburban and 
low-assessment' municipalities, payments £or interest and principal 
charges become a large factor in the annual taxation upon real 
property and an interference with the growth of school provisions. 
Becausflt. of this, t as previously stated", the financing of certain 
suburban and rural municipalities has been placed under government 
supervision’and. any desire to increase the funded debt' for either 
school or municipal purposes ha’s been made subject to the 'decision 
of, the Provincial Public' Utilities Board. The-problem Of debenture 
indebtedness is a serious one in certain municipalities and its . 
relation to the annual budget must be seen.as" a limiting factor in 
the, ability'of the local community to provide school services. 

The sudden increase in population during the earlier part , 
of the present century brought,increasing demands upon provincial, 
municipal, and school authorities for more and improved public' 
services. The attempt'- to meet these demands was retarded by the 
War; the"sudden rise in"municipal taxation-in 1922 and the increase 
in'capii^Ll outlay at the same time was.bUt a belated response to t 
this demand.\ Unfortunately this rapid'increase in the funded.’ 
debt of municipalities and school districts reached large’ propor¬ 
tions at a time when pconomic' conditions made it difficult to . ■ 
finance other current operatirig’costs/ 

The Cost of Personal Luxuries; 


- The data' compiled in Table XX show the' approximate amounts 

expended- by Manitobans' .during- igpO^f’dr a number of items which may '■ 
be termedi.luxuries.^ The. total expenditure fort the .thirteen items- 


- Reports of the .Pi 




tent of Education . Winnipeg; King's Printer,, 


1905, 1910,,'1915, 19^0, 1922, 1925i and'1930.. /t * 

^Andrew Moore, "High School Costs,. Some Comparisons,' 
'Jy 4 ' The Manitoba Teacher , XfII’/Dap '• ," 1932.), ’3-4. 
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TABLE XIX 


RELATION BETWEEN MUNICIPAL FUNDED DEBT FOR SUBURBAN AND SELECTED 
RURAL MUNICIPALITIES FOR THE XEAR 1929 


Municipality - 


Suburban Group: 
tCharleswood.. 
E. Kildonan.. 
W. Kildonan.. 
St. James.... 
St. Vital.... 

Tuxedo. 

'Aas-inaboia... 
Fort Garry... 
Brooklanda... 


Low-Assessment 
Rural Group: 

Bifrost. 

Eriksdale..... 
' Lac du Bonnet. 

, Minitonas. 

, St. R036. 

tr -Woo<ilea. 

Lawrence... i .. 


High-Assessment 
Rural Group: 
Westbourne... 

Dauphin.. 

Buffering.... 

. Macdonald.,..., 
Pipestone.... 
Rockwood..... 
V Springfield. .' 


Equalized 
Assessment 
(000 omitted) 

Municipal 
Funded Debt 
(000 omitted) 

§1,310 

$ V 41 . 

3,194 

652 

, 2,091 

1,109 ’ 

-5,190 

3,767 

3,871 

1,343 

-8,493 

199 

1,401 , 

257 

2,430 1 

1,165 

441, j 

4 

2,017V 

' 92 

706 \ 

83 

, ' 728 

i - 43 

■1,819 

' , t ,150 > 

1,175 

45 * 

325 

- • 33 

‘-468 

37 

4,408' 

! / 157 

-4,278 

257' 

' 6,193 

1 } 05 

7,944 

' 0.69 

. - 5,810 

, * ' , 256, 

5,792 

1 192. 

4,841 

*. - ■ ■ 174 

I ' .* ' 


Per Cent Funded 
Debt Which Was of 
Equalized 
Assessment 


20.4 

53.5 

72.6 
34.9 

8.0 

11.2 

48.0 


- 11.8 f t ■ 

5.9 

8.3 

3.9- ' ’ * 

, 10.3 * • 


' 3.6 

6.’0 


5.7 . 


3.5 
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represented approximately twice that levied for municipal and 
public school purposes, and four times that levied for public 
schooljpurposes~during...the ..same year. In the face'of these facts 
.onecan but conclude that there was sufficient Income earned in 
'the Province of Manitoba during 1930 to provide for the cost of 
public schools. ‘ - a ' 


tf .TABLE XX 

EXPENDITURE ON LUXURIES BY MANITOBANS DURING 1930 



.. Expenditure 

Item 

(000 omitted) 


Chewing gum and popcorn ....'. $ 281 

Jewelry ... 525 g 

Sporting goods and toys .. 792 

Ice Cream. 986 

Soft drinks ... 1,009“ 

Theatres . 1,959 

Candy. 2,338 

Beer . 2,919 . 

Horse races (parimutuel turnover) ... 3,936 

Hard liquor '..'. 4,701 

Tobacco, 'cigars, cigarettes .'... 6,092 

Passenger automobiles .. 10,142 

Cosmetics and perfumes '. 646 . 

- • Total ...... $36,330 


/increase in the ^School Population of Manitoba ' 


The indexes of school population .compilei for the Province 
r Mani(fcoba pi Table XXI were calculate© for four, census years on- 
r'Uhsas of 'the total enrolment during 1913. The data uppn which 
these indexes were, based are compiled in Table IV of the Appendix 
pf this study. They show thqt the’^total" school enrolment in¬ 
creased; out 6f, proportion to the increase-in population. K\is was 
true of. the enrolment in the; elementary .school .during the period 
1913 to 1928. After 192j5 there was, but‘little increase in^he. 
enrolment at .the elementary school.'level» As a matter of fact, . 
the total, increase in the elementary enrolment for the school yealj 
1929-30. over 'that of 1925-26 amounted- only to 485, indicating that! 
for the present population', 'the .enrolment in the elementary scllool 
v jias almost reached -the s,aturation point. The most marked Increase 


7 -7 




7 * , a 
















during recent years has occurred in the secondary school. Although 
fhe increase in the elementary school population would account for 
much of the Increasing school cost-up—to-the-year -1926y thg^Ti-^ , 

■ grease in the secondary school population 'Would account for an im- 
^.portant part of that increase up to’the year 1926, and a. large part' 
"/of it after that date. ; ' 


TABLE XXI 

INCREASE IN POPULATION AND SCHOOL-ENROLMENT, 1.913-1931 


Year 

Indexes of 
Population; 

. Increase • 

Indexes of 

Total School 

Enrolment 

Indexes of 
Elementary 
School 
Enrolment 

Indexes of 
Secondary’ 
School 

Enrolment 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 .' 

1916 

110 

124 

123 i 

105 

1921 ‘ 

122 . 

154 

153 

141 

1926 

128 

177 

1 171 

212 . 

1931 

140 

!_ 1 

„ -183 

172 

287 



School Population and School Costs i 

, , The relation between'school population and school costs is 
shown by the indexes compiled in Table XXII for various years.be¬ 
tween 1913 and 1931. The statistical data upon which their indexes 


-TABLE XXII 


•INDEXES'OF SCHOOL ENROLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND OF SCHOOL COSTS- 
■ ‘ .-AT INTERVALS' DURING THE PERIOD 1913 r 1931 - I 



Year 

Total * 
Enrolment, 

, Average, 
Attendance 

Aggregate 
School 
* c C<fet> ' 

.Cost per 
Pupil 
Enrplled 

Coat'per 
Pupil in ■" 
•Average 
Attendance 


1913 

100 

100 

•> $100 ’ ■ 

''$100 : 

-.;“$ioo' . 


- 19-16 

124 . ■ 

138 

. ' 114 

94’ , ' 

’ 82w, * 


1921 

1 .154- 

179 

• '.241' 

161 1 

.' 135*/J;-- 


1922 

; ’ 163 

' 198 

’ ' 266 

1'68 - | 

* } Z2 ' , * *; 


1§26 

' ' 177 

222 , 

232 

135; ’ 

. 105 / 


1931’ 

,'■'183 

• 251 

, , - 262 

. -149 "■ 

• -106 


^_«j 

, 

/ ’ • 

' >*">■' » . 




\ Vl i 



Sj ;-V 


'f ;• 
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are based are- given In Table IV ,of the Appendix. The indexe; 
baaed up.on_the_population_and cost- as ln-1-913 


V/lth the exception of the year 1916 the increase in aggre¬ 
gate school costs exceeded the Increase in enrolment and average 
5 * :s: =at^gMlance. However, when the aggregate cost is distributed ac- 
cording ==: E8rNtoe=i)umber of pupils enrolled and according to -.the 
number of pupils in'average daily attendance, a marked difference 
in the cost appears. Seen in relation to the number of pupils 
/enrolled, except for the years 1921 and 1922, the increase in 
school costs has not been in proportion to the number of pupils ' 

* enrolled. This means that-a very considerable part of the in¬ 
creased aggregate cost was due to an increased classroom enrolment 
per teacher. The average enrolment per teacher throughout the 
province amounted to 28.23.in 1913, and to 34.68 in 1931. In 
other words, the teaching load was increased by 23.9 per cent over 
that in 1913,' and the teaching staff reduced the cost per pupil 
enrolled in like proportion. Moreover, the very great improvement ■ 
•in attendance made it possible for the school to improve the qual¬ 
ity of the work. If the improvement in teacher qualifications and 
the added Expense that has been devoted to teacher training were 
taken .'into consideration. It is obvious that the Increase in school 
costs in 1931- has been paid both in the teaching load carried and 
\th.e improved services rendered by the. teaching staff. 

^itemized Distribution of School Expenditures, 


The distribution of the annual cash .expenditures for 
l teachers 1 salaries, transportation, funded debt-service, and for 
\ all.other operating expenditures are shown In Table XXIII at 
Ssa^ied internals during the period 1920 to 1930 inclusive. The 
st.afcl^W.c'3 upon whlchfTable XXIII is based were taken from the 
Annual Reports' of th^Department of Education. As disbursements 
i . for current'lo^a^ai^replac'jemept costs, which are liable to're¬ 
appear, in funded.debt, are excluded, the toJJals remaining would 
/. approximate ■ the actu al ca sjy-expehdltures during the.,.years studied. 

* "• •• As teachers/.-salaries constitute the largest expenditure 

*ih Manitoba's public, scho61. bdll, it Is important that it be. seed— 
apart from all others. . „ ' *■ \ 

Transportation was an important cost irf' consolidated 
school districts,‘4nd, as this .special,/seryice has been subsidized ' 
by- the province, the burden ^imposed sho,uldtSe determined. 

‘y'_ . , Capital ,outlay of any .considerable amount has usually been 

1 cared for through the saie~_qf bonds or by means of a sinking fund,, 
and retired or provided /or by payments'*oh principal and Interest 
extending'.oVer.a'period of years."' Some studies similar, to / 



this have used "economic cost" and Included an allowance’for depre¬ 
ciation. The writer found it exceedingly difficult to,obtain re¬ 
liable Information concerning depreciation, while that for bond 
and sinking fund payments was available. As the annual expenditure 
for capital outlay has formed an important part of the annual school 
burden in many districts it is treated separately, and then in¬ 
cluded in the total for all cash expenditures. 

TABLE XXIII 

ITEMIZED CURRENT CASH EXPENDITURES IN DOLLARS PER TEACHER ENGAGED 
FOR ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE PROVINCE DURING THE TEARS 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1925, 1927, AND 1930 


Year 

J 

Teachers 1 

Salaries 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

All Other 
Operating 
Expendi¬ 
tures 

Total 

Funded 

Debt 

Service 

.1 

Grand 

Total 

1920 

945 

106 • 

647 

1,698 

227 

1,925 

1921 

1,169 

115 

883 | 

2,167 

247 

2,424 

1922 

1,287 

112 

858 

2,267 

282 

2,549 

1925 

1,201 

89 

469 

1,759 

328 

2,087 

1927 

1,216 

92 

557 

1,865 

317 

2,182 

1930 

1,217 

89 

605 

1,911 

308 

-2,219 


All cash expenditures for' ordinary replacements, repairs, 
interest on current loans, insurance, supplies and equipment, 
library, administration, caretaking and cleaning, .fuel and sundry 
items under the caption "A~ll Other Operating Expenditures" were 
included. Fixed and financial charges such as interest on current 
loans and insurance premiums, while not usually classified as 
operating expenditures, formed a relatively small part of the 
annual outlay in many school districts and could properly be so 
.grouped for the purposes of this study. In dealing with building 
and replacement costs for the province as a whole, from one-sixth 
to one-third of the total expenditure reported under this heading 
was eliminated according to the tendency for the year. 'An examina¬ 
tion of a large number of individual cases indicated that what 
might .well be classified as repairs was frequently included in 
the replacement column so that this expenditure could not be*'com- 
pletely ignored. The reduction in replacement expenditures, added 
to that for current loans, accounts for any discrepancy which may 
occur between the total for expenditures as contained in the 
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Annual Reports of the Department of EducatlSn and those, presented ? 
In this study. 

The expenditure per teacher engaged was used as the measure 
of the distribution of items of cost for each year. It is not the 
most exact measure in that it fails to show the relation of item- 
ized expenditure to the teaching load. However, its meaning is 
more readily under stood by the layman, and, as the relation of'the 
increasing expenditure to the teaching load has been established 
already, the measure will serve as a rough indication pf any-change 
of emphasis that may have occurred during the period studied. 

Changing' emphasis on cost items has been an important 
factor in school expenditure's, more particularly in a province 
in which no definite attempt has been made to standardize costs. 

Expenditures for teachers' salaries not only Increased in 
the aggregate but also on the average throughout the period 1920- 
1925. Salaries suffered In the reductions centering around the 
period 1923-1925 to the extent of seventy dollars on the average 
per teacher, but since that period,have increased gradually. 

Salary increases have not been extravagant if compared with those 
of other callings. The Canada Year Book for 1930 reports that 
3,826 employees, 785 of whom were women, engaged in forty manu¬ 
facturing industries in Manitoba during 1927, received an average 
salary of $1,863, while 19,205 wage earners, 3,383 of whom were 
women, engaged in the same industries, received an average salary 
of $1,135 for the same year.^ 

The year 1927 was the median-cost year for the period 
1920-1930 inclusive. During 1927 the distribution of school costs - 
was as follows: teachers' salaries 55.7 per cent, transportation 
4.2 per cent, operating costs 25.6 per cent, and debenture costs 
14.5 per cent of the total school expenditures for the year. If 
debenture^costs were removed from the total, the cost for teachers' 
salaries for 1927 would amount to 65.5 per cent of all current 
expenditures. On the other hand, an examination of municipal 
levies outside the city of Winnipeg for the year 1930 showed that 
50.3 per cent of the total school expenditure was for teachers' 
salaries. 

Payments on funded debt service increased rapidly during 
the period 1920-1925, but since that time have shown a flight re¬ 
duction per teacher engaged-, although the aggregate annual expendi¬ 
ture has remained almost constant. Increases are balanced by 
reductions, and while the larger centres of population will continue 
to provide additional classroom space, there appears to be ample 
building accommodation to meet the needs of rural Manitoba for 


I Canada Year Book , 1930, p. 430. 



some years tg come, more especially if the trend of population 
toward urban Centres should continue. 

Other operating expenditures mounted very high during peat 
spending years and were lowered in like proportions during years 
of reduced school costs. The large expenditure for repairs, re¬ 
placements, and improvements accounts in part, for the expenditure 
peak in 1922. The aggregate expenditure for certain items such as 
fuel, supplies,-and caretaking, has not been out of proportion to 
the number of teachers engaged, indicating that such services are 
maintained, in general, at a minimum coat. 

Although transportation services did not increase mate¬ 
rially during the period 1920-193P, expenditures rose from 
$367,363 in 1920 to $476,885 in 1922, were reduced to $360,396 in 
1925, and have increased slightly since that year. Transportation 
costs are subject to the laws of supply and demand and are readily 
affected by,labor and price conditions in rural communities. How¬ 
ever, the total amount of the esipenditure for this item does not 
appear to nave been sufficiently large for variations therein to 
greatly affect the aggregate school expenditures for the province 
during any one year. — 

It was shown in Chapter I that the increase -in total popu¬ 
lation for the province since 1922 has not been large, but that a 
tendency to shift toward urban centres has existed. This accounts 
in part for increased educational expenditures since 1925, as the 
cost, while increasing in urban and suburban centres, was not 
lifted proportionately at the points of dwindling population in 
rural areas. 

The general economic situation has a direct effect upon 
the, emphasis on cost items as it has upon costs due to .the shift¬ 
ing of population. Although teachers' salaries did not increase 
proportionately with those of other occupations during the war, 
they did increase rapidly in the general upward salary trend which 
followed. Building programs delayed during the war were under¬ 
taken and possibly overdone at the peak prices which followed that 
period. Building programs ceased just as completely in 1925 as 
they had expanded in 1920-1923. A similar cessation in expendi¬ 
tures for repairs occurred during 1928 following the crop failure 
of 1927 In southern Manitoba. ' 

The actual increase in the items of, expenditure for 1930 
over 1925 was distributed as follows^-'" 
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Salary increase'due to an increase 

in the number of teachers .$ 425,950 

Salary Increase due to the average 

increase of salaries . 65,325 , 

Increase in debenture payments . 23,614 

Increase due to transportation . 31,788 

Increase due to small replacement 

and other operating expenses . 898,786 

Total. $1,445,463 


.The Increase of Secondary School Costs 

, } " ■ ' 

The indexes-of population and school ’enrolment compiled in 
Table XXI showed that the- increase of the secondary school enrol¬ 
ment since 1916 has been out-of all proportion to the increase in 
population; also, that, since 1926, it has been out of proportion 
to the increase iri^the enrolment of the elementary school. The 
upward trend of the enrolment in the secondary school seen in rela 
tion to the total school enrolment, at intervals during the period 
1913 to 1931, is shown In Table XXIV and illustrated in Figure 6. 

TABLE XXIV 

THE PER CENT WHICH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT FORMED 
OF THE TOTAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT IN MANITOBA ' 

AT INTERVALS DURING THE PERIOD 1913 TO 1931 

Per Cent Secondary 
Enrolment Formed 
of the Total Public 
School Enrolment 


•/ 


1913 

1916 

1920 

1921 
1922' 
1923 
1926 
1929 
1931 


5.97 

6.45 

6.48 

6.96 

7.85 

8.09 

9.02 

10.16 

11.95 


From this it may be seen that the.secondary school enrolment had 
assumed in 1931 exactly twice the Importance it had in the total 
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. enrolment In 1913, or during a period.of eighteen years it has 
doubled its importance from the standpoint of members in the total 
enrolment of. the public school. 

With the exception of,the period 1916-1920 there lias been 
a decided upward trend in the enrolment of the secondary school. 

It was quite marked during 1922 and 1923, years of economic de¬ 
pression, ani even more so during 1931. Depressed economic condi- ■ 
tions have Increased the secondary school enrolment in Manitoba 
at a rapid rate. However", apart altogether from the years of 
economic depression, there has been a_steady upward trend In the 
relation of the secondary to the total public school enrolment. 

The increase has gained force In recent years, being very notice- 
• able during the period 1926-1929 or during a period of gradual 
improvement In economic conditions. It is evident that an increas- 
.ing enrolment in the secondary school has become a permanent con- . 
dition in Manitoba as in the other provinces of the Dominion, and 
in other countries. 

The following quotation, and the map of Manitoba showing 
the distribution of secondary school departments in Manitoba in 
1930, are indicative of the large provision that has been made for 
secondary education in,the province during the past forty yearss 

"Outside of Winnipeg and Brandon there were in 1893 
eighteen intermediate schools, which, together with the two 
cities, comprised the whole secondary field of that date. On 
June 30th 1931^there were 121 Intermediate schools, 48 high 
school departments, 13 collegiate; 22 collegiate institutes 
and ,in addition a score or more junior high schools. 

"An intermediate school is one In which the whole second¬ 
ary school course (Grades IX to XI) is taught by one teacher 
and usually does not, include foreign languages, such as Latin 
and French. In, a high school department two teachers share 
this course and offer the foreign languages. In a collegiate 
department •>'three teachers carry the secondary work and -some¬ 
times add Grade XII. A collegiate institute has four or more 
teachers."^- 

The increase In the cost of secondary education to the 
Province of Manitoba during forty years is made apparent by the 
following quotation: 

"In 1893 the total expenditure from all sources for 
secondary schools, again excluding capital outlay, was $34,000 
In 1900 it was $60,470, and In 1910 it was $194,542," 2 


Andrew Moore, loc. clt , 
" Ibid . 




Intermediate or one room High Schoo/czj Intermediate Special LI 
T„o room High School EJ Consolidated School O 
Collegiate Institute ■ Cojleyiote Department Qi 
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The same writer states, that the total disbursements for 
secondary education', omitting current loans, amounted for the 
school year ending June 30, 1931 to approximately $1,779,791. 

There are several apparent reasons for the increased en¬ 
rolment and cost of secondary education in the Province of 
Manitoba. It was shown in the second chapter of this study that 
a great change has come over the industrial life of the .province. 
Over half the population is resident in urban centres. Almost 
half of the gross income of-the province is derived from the manu¬ 
facturing industry. During a quarter of a century the number 
whose Income was composed of salary and wage earnings has in¬ 
creased tremendously. Coupled with these facts is the reduction 
in-man power, owing'to the rapid improvement in machinery. 

Moreover, the ratio of adults to children has changed. 

In Canada 526.76 out of every one thousand people were under 
twenty years of age in the year 1871, and 416.36 in, 1931. That 
part of the total population which must seek employment on a de-- 
creasing labor market has increased by 110.4 per thousand in¬ 
habitants during a period of sixty years. 1 ■ 

As a result of these changes in the economic and social 
situation, apart altogether from the economic depression, the 
problem of providing work for adults has become increasingly 
difficult. Prom November 1, 1931 to April 30,, 1932 there were 
twenty thousand registered unemployed in-the city of Winnipeg. 2 
It is apparent that the adolescent must either go to school, re¬ 
main idle, or compere with adults for employment. It is quite 
obvious that it would be economically and socially unsound -for 
the Province of Manitoba to do other than provide secondary edu¬ 
cation to the adolescent part of the population. 

The problem of ability to provide for the cost of all 
educational undertakings has become serious. It has become all 
the more serious because of the increasing costs in many other 
^public services. ' This at once raises the question of the relative 
importance of all public service undertakings and points to the 
need for searching inquiry over the whole field of public expendi¬ 
ture. It also raises the question of waste within the field of 
education Itself. Another Immediate problem, and one that has 
confronted those responsible for securing school revenue for some 
years, is that of Increased taxation and its effect upon the tax 
base. 


1 Canada Year Book . 1932, p. 1015. 

Unpublished statistics on unemployment relief, Bureau of 
Labour, Winnipeg, 1932. 



CHAPTER VI 


TAXATION' ON REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY FOR PROVINCIAL, 
MUNICIPAL, AND SCHOQfc PURPOSES IN MANITOBA 

Introduction 

Revenues for municipal and school services have been de¬ 
rived largely from the taxation of real property. The tax'on 
personal property ha3 become of small importance and "exists only 
.... in certain unincorporated villages and rural municipali¬ 
ties of Manitoba."1 The personal property'tax has been-replaced 
in large urban centres by the business'.tax. During 1921 assess¬ 
ment for the personal and business taxes amounted to 3.4 per cent 
of the total local assessment for the province. 

A provincial tax, generally known as the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner's Levy, has been levied on real and personal property 
for many years, but has only assumed large proportions since 1916. 
Legislation governing the collection of taxes for school "purposes 
was quoted in Chapter III, that governing the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner's Levy Is explained in the following quotation from the 
Municipal Act: 

"On receipt of the statement of certificate showing the 
amount duly proportioned upon or required from a municipality 
in each year,by the Municipal Commissioner, the clerk of such 
municipality shall cause a rate to be entered upon the tax 
roll for each year sufficient to produce the said amount, and 
the council shall cause the said amount to be levied and 
raised In such year with the other sums required for municipal 
purposes, and the same shall be levied and collected In the 
manner in which other taxes are collected or levied within 
the municipality; it shall be the duty of the municipality, 
and of the treasurer thereof, to pay over to the Provincial 
Treasurer the said amount between the first and tenth days of 
February in each year; and in case of the failure to so levy 
and raise, ,or so pay over, the said amount. In addition to 
any other remedy, It may be collected from the municipality 
by the Municipal Commissioner In an action of debt as upon an 


lA. B. Clark, Recent Tax Developments in Western Canada , 
p. 7. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1921. 



account stated, and In such action a duplicate or certified 
copy of such certificate under the hand and seal of the 
Municipal Commissioner shall be conclusive proof of his right 
to recover the amount^therein stated; and such amount, when 
paid to the Provincial^Treasurer, shall be expended for the 
purposes for which it was denanded. 

In addition to the taxation of real and personal property, 
municipalities have the’power to levy license and franchise taxes 
and, although these make but small contributions to the revenues 
of rural municipalities, they have become of more importance in 
the larger urban centres.. As, shown by the following quotations, 
the expenditure of local funds for municipal undertakings is con¬ 
fined by law largely to purposes that confer local benefit upon 
the taxpayer; 

"The council of every municipality may pass by-laws for 
contracting debts by borrowing money or otherwise and, if 
necessary, for' issuing debentures, and for levying rates for 
.the payment of such debts on the rateable property in the 
municipality, for any of the purposes following, - 

(a) to construct, repair, pave, macadamize or otherwise 
improve (and in cities to purchase), or assist in constructing 
(and in cities purchasing), any bridge, drain, causeway,.pier, 
wharf (and in cities waterworks system), public road or street 
or.other public work, situate in whole or in part within the 
municipality, or in its vicinity, whether the same, is to be 
undertaken and built by the municipality or otherwise; 

(b) for acquiring, by purchase or otherwise, lands situate 
within the limits of the municipality, in the case of a rural 
municipality, and within or outside the limits of the munici- 
palityj-in the case of a city or town, to be used as a nuisance 
ground, and for erecting thereon any building or buildings re¬ 
quired for the purposes thereof; 

(c) jointly with one or more other municipalities to erect 
equip and maintain any building, statue, bridge, monument, 
park or other public work as a public memorial situate in 
whole or in part within one of the municipalities or its vi¬ 
cinity, but in such cases the total cost to be borne by any • 
municipality and the amount for which it shall be liable shall 
be only such proportion of the total expenses incurred as the 
total assessment of such municipality, after deduction of the 
total Indebtedness thereof,- bears to the total assessment of 

—" all the municipalities Joining in the undertaking after 


-*-The Municipal Act, c. 133, R.S.M. As amended and includ¬ 
ing 1925, sec. 425°. 
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deduction of the total indebtedness of all, but further in 
such cases section 668 of this Act shall apply as if the words 
'bridge or bridges' therein included such public memorial; 

(d) to erect, equip and maintain any building, statue, 

bridge, monument, park or any public work as a public memorial 
situate wholly within the municipality; . ' 

(e) Jointly with one or more other municipalities, to 
acquire a site for and to erect, equip and maintain a public 
hospital situate in whole or in part within one of such munici¬ 
palities or its vicinity, the cost thereof and the levies for 

("maintenance to be apportioned among the municipalities as they 
\ball mutually agree." 1 

In addition to the foregoing, municipalities have had the 
power to issue debentures within the following limitations: 

(a) municipalities having over 10,000 people up to the sum of 
$200 per head; (b) municipalities from 2,000 to 10,000 people, 
not more than $150. per head; and (c) municipalities of from 1,000 
to 2,000 people, not more than $100 per head. Previous to these, 
statutes which were passed in 1924 certain municipalities exceeded 
these limits. More reoently, the incurring of bonded Indebtedness 
has been made subject to the approval of the Municipal or Public 
Utilities Board. 

From the foregoing it is evident that municipal counolls 
-have had very wide spending powers; powers limited largely by the 
tax bill and public opinion* It has been a comparatively easy 
matter to extend the range of municipal taxation during periods 
of prosperity. As the training of municipal councillors has de¬ 
pended upon casual observation and the experience afforded by a 
seat at the council table, the Interest of ward voters, rather 
than either the needs of the community or a knowledge of the 
ability of the community to pay, has too frequently determined the 
growth of municipal indebtedness. The conservative spirit of a 
rural population has prevented the mortgaging of the future of 
many a rural municipality. Urban and suburban municipalities have 
not been so fortunate in withstanding the Influence of realty 
promoters, or the groundless anticipation of future population 
growth. 

Municipalities and school districts have been limited 
almost entirely to taxation upon real property. The Dominion 
government has levied taxes upon the incomes of individuals and 
of corporations for a number of years. For 1930 the tax collected 
•in Manitoba by this means amounted to $3,537,771. 2 The Provincial 


1 Ibld .. sec. 389. 

^ Canada Year Book . 1932, p. 749. 
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Government hag levied taxes on income, corporations, motor ve¬ 
hicles, amusements, inheritances, railways, companies, etc. For 
the year 1930 the income and corporation taxes amounted to 
$1,342,500.^ The total amount of the income and corporation 
taxes collected in Manitoba by the Dominion and. the Province for 
the -year 1930 amounted to approximately $4,880,271, or to 50.23 
per cent of the total cost of education to the public school dis¬ 
tricts of Manitoba. This extension of Dominion and provincial 
taxation during recent years has very largely limited the burden 
of local taxation to that on. real property. Therefore, it follows 
that in Manitoba and the majority of the provinces of Canada and 
the states of the Union, municipal services of purely local bene¬ 
fit, and' educational services, national in their effects, both 
depend for revenue on the taxation of local property. 

Assessment of Real Property 


It is generally recognized that inequalities exist in the 
assessment of real property. Following the-Report of the Assess¬ 
ment and Taxation Commission for Western Canada in 1919, provision 
was made through the Assessment Act for the equalization of 
assessments as between municipalities and the improvement of 
methods of valuation within municipalities. The Manitoba Tax 
Commission set up standards as a guide to municipal assessors, 
and, while inequalities will continue to exist, an effort has 
been made to bring about a greater measure of uniformity in the 
method of determining property valuations. Farm lands have been 
assessed at full value while farm buildings, though assessed at 
two-thirds their value, may be exempted from taxation'. Land in 
urban centres has been assessed at full value and buildings at 
two-thirds value. More detailed information concerning, the assess 
ment of real property is given in the following quotations from 
the Assessment Act:^ 

"Annually, not later than the fifteenth day of April, 
the council of every municipality shall appoint an assessor, 
and it shall be the duty of such assessor, after actual view, 
inspection and Inquiry, and aided by any information that may 
be furnished to such assessor,.to proceed to make a' s *^aluation 
of all the rateable property in the municipality, andWcord- 
ing to his best judgment make an assessment roll in which he 
shall set forth correctly all the particulars and information 

1 Twelfth Annual Report of the Manitoba Tax Commission . 
Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1931. Pp. 28. 

& 2 "The Assessment Act," Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, chap. 

134, secs. 12,(1), (2), (3), (4), and (5). 



required to be contained in order to comply with the form or 
forms prescribed by the Tax Commission." C.A. c. 134, s. 12. 

"Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding sub¬ 
section all lands in rural municipalities improved for farming 
stock-raising or market gardening purposes, shall be assessed 
at their full value. In determining such value 'the assessor 
shall consider their advantages and disadvantages of location, 

rpifll 1 t. y '<if ■’P ' H, yplnn nf nmy — o - tfm i' H il g t t i nhw r- mill HUTdl' 

other considerations as the tax commission may direct." 

"Y/here In a city, town or village, or any rural municipal¬ 
ity in proximity to a city, town or village, there are lands 
chiefly appropriate or adaptable for farming, stock-raising or 
market gardening purposes the same shall be assessed at full 
value. In determining such value the assessor shall consider 
the advantages or disadvantages'of location, the quality of 
the soil, the annual rental value which, In his judgment, the 
lands are fairly and reasonably worth for the purposes for 
which they may be used, as aforesaid, reference always being 
has to their position and local advantages, and such other 
considerations as the tax commission may direct." 

"All lands in rural municipalities improved for other than 
farming, stock-raising or market gardening purposes, shall be 
assessed at their full value, and buildings at two-thirds of 
their value. The values of both shall be ascertained sepa¬ 
rately and shall be sent down separately in columns of the ~ I 
assessment roll, and the assessment shall be the sum of such 
values; provided that the assessor may lower the assessment 
of any building to less than two-thirds of its actual value 
in any case where he is of the opinion that its inapproprlate¬ 
ness of location, or other circumstances affecting its value, 
fairly justify him in so doing." 

"All lands in rural municipalities not coming within 
either of the classes set forth in sub-sections (1) and (3) 
of this section, shall be assessed at their full value. In 
determining such values the assessor shall consider the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of location, quality of soil, value 
of standing timber, and-such other considerations as the com¬ 
mission may direct." 

"The ordinary farm residence and buildings upon any parcel 
of land in rural municipalities improved for farming, stock- 
raising or market gardening purposes, shall not be assessed 
by the assessor at two-thirds of its actual value in any case 
where he Is of the opinion that its appropriateness of loca¬ 
tion or other circumstances affecting its value, fairly justi¬ 
fy him in so doing." 
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"In cities, tovms and villages, lands shall be assessed 
at their fdll value, and buildings at two-thirds of full value. 
The value of both shall be ascertained separately, and shall 
be set down separately in columns of the assessment roll, and 
the assessment shall be the sum of such values, provided how¬ 
ever, that the assessor may lower the assessment of any build¬ 
ing to less than two-thirds of its actual value in any case 

_where-he-l3-of—-the-opinion that-the building, on account of 

its appropriateness of location or other circumstances affect¬ 
ing it3 value, fairly justifies him in so doing.In 

order to exempt any building for the purposes of taxation 
under the provisions of this section, it shall be necessary 
in every case, that the area of the land actually cultivated 
, for farming purposes, shall comprise at least'forty acres, 
and that the income from such land is the owner's, tenant's, 
lesser's or occupant's chief source of revenue."^ 

Although an effort has been made to improve the method of 
making the real property assessment throughout Manitoba, apparent 
weaknesses still exist. A Provincial Tax Commission was appointed 
to advise local assessors and to prepare the equalized assessment. 
Standards were set up for the guidance of local assessors who re¬ 
mained the appointees of the municipal councils. The equalized 
assessment was based upon the property valuations prepared by the 
local assessor. The report of the Assessment and Taxation Com¬ 
mission, as formerly stated, pointed to the fallacy of having an 
untrained assessor perform the very important duty of valuating 
property for taxation purposes. The Assessment Act of 1924 left 
the appointment and qualifications of the local assessor to each 
municipal council. The practice in making this appointment has 
been to call for tenders. Training and qualification for the 
most vital position in the whole system of property taxation have 
not' always been made the first consideration. Moreover, it would 
be too much to expect that the influence of members of the munici¬ 
pal council would not at times affect the determinations of their \ 
own appointee. 

That the assessment of real property has not been satis¬ 
factory in Manitoba was shown by the many appeals (475) made 
against the assessment in the city of Winnipeg in February, 1932, 
and by the provision for a complete re-assessment of all city 
real esta-te. As recently as December 9, 1932, the deficiencies 
of the assessment system were discussed at the annual convention 
of the Manitoba Union of Municipalities, and a revision of the 
Provincial Assessment Act i3 under consideration. Professor H. C. 


llbld .. sec. 29. 




' ' 

Morrison, writes of this problem In the United States as follows: 

} "There are few assessment districts-anywhere in the United 
States which will not show assessment' ratios on different tax¬ 
payers ranging from less than 20 to more than 100 per cent. 

Of’course such inequalities never become apparent save when 
an occasional scientific survey is made, or a sporadic reform 
takes place. 

_ "It is true that state boards'of equalization and state _ 

tax commissions have been set Up and charged with the duty of 
bringing about equality in assessment ratios, or at least of 
checking undervaluation. Such boards are often the first to 
acknowledge the futility of the task. At best, "they can de¬ 
feat in part inequalities of valuation as between tax districts, 
but in the attempt to render justice between taxpayers they 
can do little more than revise local guesses with state 
•guesses." 1 

The equalized assessment has of necessity to be based to 
a very large extent upon the returns made by the local assessor. 

An assessment based upon valuations obtained by this system could 
scarcely be expected.to even out the inequalities that occur. In 
1932 the Manitoba Tax Commission and the Manitoba Union of Munici¬ 
palities recognized the necessity for improving the machinery for ' 
the assessment of real property. 

Real property in Manitoba has been assessed on the basis 
of its capital value. The finding of the Assessment aid Taxation 
Commission in 1919 was as follows: 

'■ "While -there has been very general complaint, more espe¬ 
cially in the cities, to the effect that the existing tax 
rates on real estate are excessive, there has been no general 
request for the displacement of property by annual rental 
value as the basis of the real property assessment. While, 
therefore, some may consider the latter to be, in the abstract, 
the more equitable basis, we cannot in view of the fiscal 
history, existing conditions, and prevailing ideas of the 
Canadian people, advise a departure from the present system 
under which real estate is assessed for taxation on its 
capital value. 

"To substitute annual rental value as the basis, would at 
once relieve from taxation a considerable proportion of the - 
real property the revenue from which',' under the present system, 
contributes to the support of municipal'’government, and Is the 
security for municipal Indebtedness." 2 

1 H- C. Morrison, School Revenue , pp. 161-63. Chicago* 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

2 Report of the Assessment and Taxation Commission, p. 64. 


In less than two years after the finding of the Commission, 
lands in the sub-marginal, marginal, and suburban areas of Manitoba 
began to revert to municipalities in significant quantities and 
have persistently continued to do so... The effects of the method 
of assessment, and of continuing the capital value of real> 
property as the tax base for municipal and school services will 
be discussed at considerable length in succeeding chapters. 

The Growth of Taxation on Real and 
Personal Property 

The increase in the burden of r ’ taxation on real and’ per¬ 
sonal property for a period of years may be measured by a compari¬ 
son with the growth in provincial wealth, the .growth in provincial 
Income,or with the growth in assessment on real and personal 
property. As data concerning wealth and income are not available 
over a considerable period of time assessment as a measure of 
wealth is taken as the basis for comparison. Professor Lutz 
points out that this is not the most accurate basis, more particu¬ 
larly where both urban and rural property assessments are included, 
because "different classes of property vary widely in productive 
power and .... are not equally certain to be fully assessed. 
Furthermore, it is not accurate because of the change in assessed 
valuations that has occurred over the. period studied. It can 
serve only as an indication of the trend in taxation in Manitoba. 
Table XXV, the data for which are taken from the annual statistical 
reports of the Municipal Commissioner, indicates the growth in the 
burden of taxation upon real and personal property as measured by 
one hundred dollars of assessed valuation during the period 1905 
to 1931 inclusive. 

Local assessments increased rapidly in 1915 and 1920 
while tax rates remained correspondingly low; this is typical of 
the tendency at these periods to inflate valuations and to keep 
down the tax rate. Local-assessments were reduced steadily during 
the period 1922 to 1929, reflecting the effect of the reduction in 
taxable lands and in property valuations. During the period 
centering about 1920 to 1922 assessment increased enormously, fell 
off after the depression, but in 1929 had returned to the level of 
1922. During the twenty-five year period the tax rate has climbed 
steadily, the war years excepted, and the burden per hundred 
dollars of local-assessment in 1930 shows an increase of almost 
75 per cent over that of 1905, while the total levy in 1929 has 

•*-H. L. Lutz, Public Finance , p. 369. New York: 

D. Appleton arid Co., 1930. 
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returned to the previous high point reached in 1922. Since 1922 
both local and equalized assessed valuations have been reduced 
steadily; tax levies have curved back to the figure reached at 
that date, while tax rates have mounted because of the reduced 
tax base and the continually increasing levies of the past few 
years. The reduction in the tax rate in 1931 is an indication 
of the effort made ih rural municipalities and towns to reduce 

_the_tax_b.urden during a-per-iod-of—severe depression;—It—shows-;-— 

still further-, that even though farm income had almost disappeared, 
it was not possible to reduce taxation to any appreciable degree. 

The comparative growth in levies for municipal undertak¬ 
ings, the Municipal Commissioner's Levy, the General Municipal 
School Grant-, and for special school levies at five-year intervals 

TABLE XXV 

INCREASE IN TAXATION PER ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OP LOCAL ASSESSMENT 
ON REAL AND - PERSONAL PROPERTY IN MANITOBA AT INTERVALS 
DURING THE PERIOD 1909-1931 INCLUSIVE 


Year- 

Local 

Assessments 
(000 omitted) 

Average Tax 
per Hundred 

Dollars of Assessment 

1905 

§153,241 

$2.02 

1910 

299,140 

2.22 

1915 

547,698 

1.79 

1920 

680,802 

2.36 

1922 

681,203 

2.82 

1925 

594,994 . 

3.07 

1927 . 

567,504 

3.09 

1929 

561,598 

3.46 

1930 

563,694 

3.43 

1931 

557,467 

3.29 


during the period 1909 to 1929 is- shown in Table XXVI and il¬ 
lustrated In Figure 8. These data are based upon the actual 
levies on the highest assessed quarter section of land for three 
consolidated, six graded and twenty-five rural schools in the 
municipalities of Dauphin, Pipestone, Thompson, Ethelbert, Mossey 
River and Piney. It was furnished the writer by the ecretary- 
treasurers of the municipalities named. Although the sampling ,is 
small, and emphasizes lands in graded school districts and low- 
assessment areas where the school levies are proportionately high. 
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yet, this indicates with reasonable accuracy the relative increase 
of taxation on farm lands in Manitoba. Statistics compiled in 
.Table XXVI show that the total school levy on farm lands through¬ 
out the province amounted to 50.03 per cent of the total tax im¬ 
posed in 1929, while the total school tax on the 34 quarter^sections 
of farm land studied amounted to 47.69 per cent of the total 'tax 
Imposed. A small variatio n in 


Table XXV would be caused by the Inclusion of the levy on unincor¬ 
porated villages. The slight upward trend in the general school 


•TABLE XXVI 


GROWTH IN TAXATION ON THIRTX-FOUR QUARTER SECTIONS OP FARM LANDS 
IN MANITOBA AT FIVE-XEAR INTERVALS, 1909-1929 


Average Levy per Quarter Section 



1909 , 

1914 

1919 

1924 

1929 

All municipal . 

Municipal commis- 

$10.44 

$14.23 

• 

$23.82 

$28.35 

$27.97 

sioner's levy ... 

- .61 

.82 

7.62 

9.59 

11.12 

General school .... 

4.50. 

5.03 

6.12 

20.44 

21.71 

Special school .... 

7.73 

13.68 

22.64. 

4.78 

13.93 

Total school . 

12.32 

18.71 

28.76 

27.12 

35.64 

Total tax ...‘. 

Indexes of total 

23.97 

33.76 

59.85 

* 

65.09 

74.73 

tax.. 

100 

' 141 

249 

272 

312 


levy would be caused' mainly by levying to cover arrears of taxes. 
The decided upward trend of special school taxes in 1929 is a very 
c-lear indication that the problem of Increased school taxation at 
that point was due to increased school costs-in a much larger • 
measure than to the’ small increase in the general levy to overtake 
arrears of taxes. This whole discussion and the illustration in 
Figure 8 go to establish that it was not the burden of the general 
school levy which caused the increase in taxation in 1929, but 
rather the decided upward trend of the special school and munici¬ 
pal commissioner's levies. It has already been established in 
this chapter that the reduction in the. municipal commissioner's 
levy in 1930 was taken up almost entirely by the increase in 
municipal and school costs. It is evident from what has already 
been said that the Increase In school costs is to be found in the 
special school tax and not in the general school tax, except in so 
far as It has been made to take care of arrears of school taxes. 










Dollars Per 
Quarter Section 



Fig 8 ~ Showing the rise m bases on thirty four quarter 
sections oJ» /and due to Municipal, Provincial and School 
levies at five year intervals during 1303-/323 

- Municipal Levy 

- Municipal Commissioner’s levy 

- ^ enera / School Levy 

- Special School Levy 





The increase In the taxation on a quarter section of farm 
land in the old wheat growing municipality of Dufferln during the 
period 1893-1932 is shown in Figure 9. Part of this information 
was secured through the courtesy of Professor H. C. Grant of the 
Manitoba Agricultural .College, and part by 'the writer, from the 
secretary-treasurer of the municipality. It was chosen from a 
number of such examples because of the completeness in detail of 
the statistical history of the taxation of farm lands in v/hat has 
been one of „the prosperous farm areas of Manitoba. 

' The data presented in the foregoing tables and diagrams 
show that the first noticeable increase in the taxation of farm 
lands occurred about the year 1914, and rose rapidly during the 
period 1919-1922. Since 1922 taxation has remained relatively 
stationary, thereby illustrating the difficulty either of reduc¬ 
ing municipal expenditure or of shifting the burden of taxation 
from farm lands. The reason for the latter has been established 
already. Other fields of taxation have either been preempted by 
the Dominion or provincial governments, or have not been made 
available for municipal and school purposes. 

Levies for Municipal and School Purposes 

In times of depression or of increasing taxation school 
costs are frequently subjected to criticism. School costa and 
teachers' salaries are known costs within small communities and 
are readily seen, while governmental and municipal costs are 
farther removed and their burden neither so readily seen nor under¬ 
stood. A study of the comparative weight of taxation upon 
property for the purposes of the .provincial government, the munici¬ 
pality, and the school is made herein with a view to determining 
the relative burden of each. The data contained in Table XXVII 
are taken from statistical information furnished by the Municipal 
Commissioner. 

School expenditures reached their highest point in 1922 
and have not since regained the position held at that date; levies 
for school purposes dropped abruptly in 1925 but have increased 
steadily until 1930. Levies for municipal purposes also reached 
a high point in 1922,and after a slight drop in 1925, mounted 
rapidly until 1930. School levies in 1922 amounted to 43.7 per 
cent of the total levy upon municipal property throughout Manitoba 
while municipal -levies amounted to 45.1 per cent of the total levy 
during the same year. By 1930 school levies had once more risen 
to 42 per cent of the total and municipal levies to 51.3 per cent, 
so that while there has not been a large margin between the levies 
for school and municipal purposes, the tendency has been toward a 














larger levy for municipal provisions. School expenditure appears 
to have almost reached the saturation.point while unemployment 
relief and the levy to care for tax arrears continue to force 
municipal expenditures steadily higher. 

Statistical data concerning municipalities in four types 
of communities for the year 1929, taken from statistical informa¬ 
tion compiled by the Municipal Commissioner, are compiled in 
Table XXVIII as an illustration.of the wide variation existing in 
different parts of Manitoba in levies for municipal and school 
purposes. All cities are Included in the first group; seven 
suburbap municipalities, immediately bordering on the city of 
Winnipeg, in the second; all incorporated towns and villages in 
the third, and all rural municipalities in the fourth. Statistical 
data are also compiled for each city and suburban municipality and 
for representative municipalities from the other two groups. The 
per cent which the school levy is of the total levy for school and 
municipal purposes is ascertained for each 'group and for individual 
municipalities; in this instance the municipal commissioner's levy 
is omitted and "total levy" means that for municipal and school 
purposes only. The average levy for school purposes, compared 
with that for municipal purposes, was" greatest in the rural and 
least in the suburban groups, being 50.03 per cent'of the total 
in the former and 39.2 per cent of the total of the latter. The 
average per cent of the total levy for school purposes in the city 
and in the town and village groups varies by only two per cent, 
being 42.8 per cent for the former and 44.8 per cent for the 
latter. The high per cent of the levy devoted to school purposes 
in the rural group does not mean that better school provisions 
are made but rather that rural municipalities have been more con¬ 
servative in municipal undertakings. On the other hand, several 
of" l^he suburban municipalities have made large outlays to provide 
better, municipal services for a widely distributed population and . 
in so doing have possibly limited their ability to make adequate 
provision for school services. The financial difficulties that 
have overtaken the municipalities of St. James, Port Garry, and 
the Kildonans are chargeable more to municipal than to school 
costs. The municipality of St. Vital has spent more on schools 
and continues to do bo,. In the city group, St. Boniface has been 
the heavy spender on municipal undertakings while Brandon has de¬ 
voted almost half of her effort to education. In the town and 
village group the tendency appears to be for the places with small 
population to devote the greatest effort to school provisions. 

This might be said of the larger towns as well, but the middle- 
sized town appears to pay more toward municipal services. The 
middle-sized town is ambitious to live well but does not have a 
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TABLE XXVIII 

MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL EXPENDITURE FOR TYPES OF MUNICIPALITIES 
IN MANITOBA F'OR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1929 


Group 

Total Levy for 
Municipal and 
School Purposes 

Levy for 
School 
Purposes 

Per Cent School 
Levy Which Was 
of Total 

City: 

$8,489,729 

$3,638,750 

42.8 

Winnipeg.... 

7,007,610 

3,172,000 

45.3 

St. Boniface 

770,2.98 

187,000 

24.3 

Portage. 

'177,475 

69,750 , 

34.6 

Brandon. 

444,451 

210>000 

47.3 

Suburban: 

1,288,870. 

503,975 

39.2 

Brooklands.. 

41,349 

24,124 

58.3 

W.Kildonan.. 

182,233 

63,854 

35.0 

E.Kildonan.. 

237,793 

91,940 

38.4 

Ft.Garry.... 

143,768 

43,417 

30.2 

St.Vital_ 

225,239 

108,717 

48.2 

St.James.... 

413,976 

157,653 

37.2 

Tuxedo. 

36,360 

14,198 

39.8 

All Towns and 




Villages: 

1,149,245 

515,762 

44.8 

Dauphin. 

132,268 

61,450 

46.4 

Selkirk. 

92,521 

34,000 

36.7 

Souris. 

36,763 

12,099 

32.9 

Carman. 

39,023 

12,880 

33.0 

Elkhorn. 

8,206 

4,950 

60.3 

Emerson....'. 

22,299 

12,000 

53.8 

Hamlota. 

11,278 

4,554 

40.4 

All Rural Mu¬ 
nicipalities: 

6,479,184 

3,260,273 

50.03 

Coldwell.... 

42,225 

20,296 

48.6- 

'Dauphin. 

100>487 

55,108 

54.7 

- DufferIn.... 

104,915' ; 

50,440 

48.0 

De -Sala-berry 

62,345 

28,470 

45.6 

Edward-^...;. 

40,226 

19,998 

49.0 

Ellice. 

38,248 . 

17,240 

45.1 

Elton... 

41,057 

22,439 

54.6 

? Mlnlota. 

f 95,000 * 

59,581 

60.3 

Chatf ield...’ 

. : 18,676 

13,435 

71.0 





















sufficiently large tax base to support extensive municipal and 
school undertakings. Rural municipalities divide their effort 
about equally between school and municipal effort. ‘Two exceptions 
appear in this column, Mihidta and Chatfield. Miniota has a 
municipal school board, is completely consolidated or at least 
provides transportation for all children^attending school, and 
this accounts for the large measure' of support to education. 
Chatfield is located in the low-3fsSessment area and cannot provide 
funds for large municipal expenditures. That' is true of all 
municipalities in"low-assessment areas, as wherever a large outlay, 
has been made on roads and a considerable debenture indebtedness 
incurred, the schools have been forqed back upon the-provincial 
government for a larger measure of support. 


Some Effects of Increased Taxation 

The effect of the'increased burde^wT ^fclqcatlon and in¬ 
creased' expenditure for many purposes during the^fluctuatlng 
conditions of the past decade may be seen in the reduction that 
has taken place in taxable lands and in the increase of tax arrears* 

Since 1922 the reduction in taxable lands, in thirty-eight 
municipalities has amounted to 811,553 acres, not all of which 
were Improved lands, but, nevertheless, were revenue bearing. 
Information secured from the secretary-treasurers of rural munici¬ 
palities indicates very clearly that better rural lands in low- 
assessment areas are beginning to appear in the non-taxable 
column. This is particularly true of the inter-lake area and is 
shown for the municipality of Eriksdale where lands close to the 0 
village of Eriksdale have been sold for taxes. It is also true 
of the municipality of Bifrost where lands along the lake front 
in the Hnausa School District have reverted to the tax sale list. 
The extent to which the reduction of taxable lands has been 
taking place is shown for twelve low-assessment municipalities in , 
Table XXIX, the information for which- is taken from Statistical 
Information prepared by the municipal commissioner for 1923, 1925, 
and 1930.^ The effect on the remaining taxable^lands is apparent. 
An effort Is made for a time to maintain school and municipal 
servloes as formerly with the result that the weight of taxation 
falls upon a decreasing tax base and even the best lands in a 
community cannot continue to bear the strain. In these areas the 
margin between income and-living costs Is very close and residents 
can neither afford to live extravagantly^ nor to pay high taxes. 

Very little reserve Is accumulated, and with a deflation in the 


• ^Statistical Information . 1922, 1&30. 



prices of live stock, poultry or wood, the sources of Income and 
the ability to pay taxes are quickly affected. This was apparent 
during the year 1931, when the wood market fell off (both In.the 
quantities which the market would absorb and In the prices paid), 
and the main source of Income for the municipalities of Piney and 
Sprague was seriously reduced. 

TABLE XXIX 

REDUCTION IN TAXABLE LANDS IN LOW-ASSESSMENT AREAS 


Municipality 

Quarter Sections Asse 

ssed 

1920 

1925 

1930 

Sprague . 


378 

344 

Chatfield . 

650 

693 , 

669 

Coldwell . 

1,081 

- 986 

824 

Erlksdale .^.... 
Armstrong . 

994 


651 

730 

443 

285 

Mossey River .... 

737 

702 

649 

Woodlea .. 

745 

608 

446 

Siglunes . 

795 

726 

686 

Bifrost .... 

1,186 

‘ 1,288 

.1,109 

Piney . 

427 

488 

422 

Lawrence ........ 

779 

783 

493 

Ethelbert . 

777 

753 

697 

Totals for ten 
municipalltle s• 
Reduction over 
that at 1920 .. 

7,907 

7,470 

437 

6,274 

1,223 


During the boom days centering around 1909, the specu- . 
lator invested a large amount of money In hay meadow lands and In 
urban lots. Both the' municipalities and the provincial govern¬ 
ment acted on the theory that these lands should be taxed as if 
they had been Improved. In sub-marginal rural .areas the land tax 
was distributed according to the estimated value of the land and, 
in addition, the provincial•government levied an unoccupied land 
tax. The reduction of land values -following the' depression of 
1920-1922 made it ibiprofitable to retain possession of unoccupied 
lands and much of it has continued to revert to municipalities. 
Even the larger holding companies have been letting i.t revert: 

Had the principle of-a minimum tax plus a tax on unearned Incre¬ 
ment at time of sale been applied to unoccupied lands, the 
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reversion of the.sa lands to municipalities mlj^it not have proceeded 
with- such .rapidity. 

* ^.jghe Select Committee of the Manitoba legislature appointed 
to enquire intofponditlons in suburban municipalities about the 
city of Winnipeg found in 1925 that these municipalities were 
burdened with "tax arrears, tax certificates and titles amountli^g 
to $5,003,031, a good part of the land involved being already in 
the hands of the municipalities, and, it is feared, much more will 
follow." 1 

High taxation has been, the main factor in the reduction 
of taxable lands in the suburban municipalities. It has not been 
profitable to hol'd suburban lots bought for speculative purposes 
under conditions that have existed since 1920. Table XXX gives a 
very fair indication of what has happened in j suburban municipali¬ 
ties about the city of Winnipeg since the year 1925. 

i 

TABLE XXX -I 


OP FOUR SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES 
IN 1925, 1929, AND 1931 
. (OOP omitted) 


Equalized Assessment for the Year 



1925 

1929 

1931 

East Klldonan ... 

$ 3,720 
7,606 
4,241 
2,310 

$ 3;194 
5,190 
3,871 

1,725 

$ 2,937 

4,016 

3,613 

1,584 

St. Vital . 

....Iranscona . 

Totals . 

$17,877 

$13,980 ' 

$12,150 


The equalized assessment has decreased by approximately 
32 per .pent during a period of five years. The present depression 
is taking^^Lts.fcoll- once more and situations that were beooming 
-ao^ew£nt -stable in this regard are again' breaking under the strain 
"of~reduced income. In the municipality of St. James alohe the 
municipality "owns approximately, 55 jper 'cent of the area of the 
municipality and 33.5 per CGnt of the assessed value of the rate¬ 
able land, excluding from value calculations all land exempt by - 
reason of their character as religious, educational, government, 
or railway property."® - 1 / - 


J. 



Third and Final Report of the Select ComnMtteA 
Legislature . ,pp. 9-10. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1925. 
2 Ibld . 
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The problem in the suburban municipalities has been 
rendered all the more difficult owing to the class of property 
upon which the burden of the real property tax falls. ‘■Commercial 
property In the city of Winnipeg bears approximately 46 per cent 
of the burden of school taxation, while in St. Boniface it bears 
36.5 per cent, and in St. James 12.5 per cent. Because the tax 
falls heavily upon land and fails to bear down equitably upon the 
Incomes of the people, much of the unimproved land has reverted 
to the suburban municipalities. So long as taxation upon real 
property continues to be the main source of revenue, so, long will 
this unequal distribution of revenue bearing property be a factor 
in the ability of communities to provide equal educational facili¬ 
ties. 

A somewhat similar situation, on a smaller scale, exists 
in the city of Winnipeg. The report of the Board of Valuation for 
the city of Winnipeg in 1932 shows that the city has acquired title 
to 27.7 per cent of approximately all the plotted street frontage, 
and is in the course of acquiring 3.29 per cent, making a total of 
30.99 per cent of all the plotted'street frontage Inside the city 
limits. This amounted to approximately 3.8 per cent of the total 
assessment for the city. - - 

School district loans are another indication of the re¬ 
duced paying ability of a municipality. School districts fre¬ 
quently borrow money for the autumn term on the strength of tax 
receipts in the month of December, but when the municipalities, 
because of tax arrears, are unable to meet their indebtedness to 
schools, the loans of the latter rise very rapidly. School monies 
due from municipalities throughout Manitoba rose from $1,971,955 
in 1920 tp $4,151,548 in 1921;, the amount due and unpaid has 
varied little,since that date. School district loans and over¬ 
drafts,rose from $2,664,243 in 1920 to $4,457,730 in 1923; a con¬ 
siderable reduction occurred in 1925 but in 1930 the amount was 
approximately the same as in 1923. 

Tax arrears in Manitoba, which amounted to $14,599,769 in 
1923 gradually became reduced to $9,896,234 in 1928, but rose again 
to over ten million dollars in December, 1929. It has already 
been shown that municipalities have been forced to increase their 
levies for school and other purposes to care for tax arrears. 

The discussion up to this point has revealed that almost . 
the total cost of municipal undertal^Lngs and approximately six- 
sevenths of the cost of education to the school districts of. 
Manitoba have been derived from the taxation of real property. 

The tax burden thus imposed .has been causing the return of lands 
to^the municipality at points''of low income, and where lands have 
been held 'for speculative purposes. This has been true during 
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progressive as well as during depressed economic periods since ‘ 
the year 1921 when rural schools in sub-marginal areas were closed 
in large numbers for want of sufficient revenue. This condition 
has extended far beyond the original points of difficulty and has 
become a serious problem in marginal land areas and in suburban 
municipalities. The extension of this situation, the continued 
growth of taxation on real property and the increase of tax 
arrears over a wide area, have made it evident that the present 
tax base cannot carry the load of taxation that has been imposed 
on it. There remains to be established whether or not the capital 
value of real property should be made the indexes for school as 
well as for municipal support. That problem will be studied in 
the four succeeding chapters. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INCOME AS A MEASURE OP ABILITY 
Introduction 

Some of the effects of making the estimated value of real 
property the measure of ability to bear the major burden of rnunici 
pal and school services in Manitoba were shown in the preceding 
chapter. Economists are now generally agreed "that faculty or 
ability to pay should be measured in terms of income rather than 
in terms of the estimated value of real property.Sir Josiah 
Stamp states that: , 

"Ability to pay, or the faculty principle, is now almost 
universally recognized a 3 the satisfactory one for apportion¬ 
ing the tax burden. This is generally interpreted to mean 
ability by reference to monetary sources, probably bpcause 
the tax itself is payable in money ." 2 

Professor E. A. R. Seligman, discussing this problem 
states that: 

"Amid the clashing of divergent interests, and the en¬ 
deavor of each social class to roll off the burden of taxation 
on some other class, we discern the slow and laborious growth 
of standards of justice in taxation, and the attempt on the 
part of the community as a whole to realize this justice. 

The history of finance, in other words, shows from one point 
.of view, at least, the evolution of the principle of faculty 
or ability in taxation - the principle that each individual 
should be able to help the state in proportion to hi3 ability 
to help himself." 3 . 

Economists are also generally agreed that the major burden 
of-taxation for services of general benefit, such as the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, or education, should be levied upon income 
rather than upon real property. Professor Clark, addressing the 
Manitoba Trustees Association in 1927, spoke as follows: 

^•Henry C. Morrison, School Revenue , p. 156.. 

2 Slr Josiah Stamp, The Principles of Taxation , p. 7. 
London: The Macmillan C 9 .', 1929. 

3 E.A.R. Seligman, Essays in Taxation . p._18. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1925 ( 10 th ed. rev.). ' 
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"The equity and administrative expediency alike disappear 
when the real property tax is used to throw on the 'real 
property owners by far the greater share of responsibility 
for the support of services of not merely local but general 

interest, such as education.To meet the special 

• services of this character, which cannot be said to confer 
any special or pecuniary benefit on real property owners as- 
a class compared with the rest of the community, the benefit 
basis of taxation is wholly inapplicable, and in any scien¬ 
tific system of public finance it would be replaced by taxa¬ 
tion of the community as a whole on the basis of ability to 
pay." 1 * 

In view of these commonly accepted principles of taxation 
it is the purpose of the writer in this and the three succeeding 
chapters, to investigate the relation which taxation on real 
property bears to the income of the taxpayer in Manitoba. It is 
also the purpose of the writer to set up a measure of income for 
typical rural,and urban units of local government with a view to 
estimating, in terms of Income, the ability of such communities 
as support public schools to pay for them. In so far as the 
writer is aware, no one has made a study of these problems In 
Canada. Certainly, no attempt has been made to compare, in terms 
of income, the ability of representative areas to bear the burden 
of school taxation. ■ 

Income Defined and Limited for the Purposes 
of This Study 

Maurice Leven and W. I. King have classified’income as 
"Current Income" and "Total Net Income." Current income, as de¬ 
fined by Leven and King,- includes incpme from wages and salaries, 
interest,' dividends, rents, business profits of individuals (ex¬ 
cluding changes in the value of inventories); income from the 
keeping of cows, gardens, and poultry by non-farmers; imputed 
rent on owned homes, and imputed Interest on the value of con¬ 
sumptive goods in the hands of consumers.^ Willford I. King 
states that current Income, though a somewhat hazy concept, may 
be defined as the excess of cash receipts over business expenses, 
plus the money value of Income received In the-form of commodities. 3 * 5 

1 A. B. Clark, Report of the Manitoba Trustees Association , 

p. 34. Winnipeg: King's Printer, 1927. 

^Maurice Leven and Willford' Isbell King, Income-in the 

Various States. Its Sources and Distribution. 1919. 1920 and 1921 . 
p. 42. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 

5 Ibid .. p. 28. 
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Total net Income is defined by Leven as comprising "all 
the items listed under current income and, in addition, it includes 
surpluses and gains on inventories accruing to individuals." 1 2 It 
represents not only the excess of cash receipts over business ex¬ 
penses but also gain or loss due to the changing value of consump¬ 
tive goods on hand and of real property owned. It would credit 
Income with net increases in money value, or debit income with net 
decreases in money value of consumptive goods on hand and real 
property owned, whether they were sold or' not. 

King, writing of current income and of total net income 
for states, compiled by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
says that: 

"They are merely sums of those kinds of individual book 
incomes commonly accounted for In terms of money. If every 
individual kept an accurate set of private,accounts and thereby 
arrived at his.net Income for the year, and if all the net in¬ 
comes were added together, the resulting totals would be those 
which the report attempts to approximate. 

With some exceptions, current Income as defined by Maurice 
Leven and Willford I. King, is used for the purposes of this study 
as the measure of the ability Of selected communities In Manitoba 
to support public schools. King, writing of the merits of current 
income and total net income as measures, states that: 

"For many-purposes,, current Income is a more useful con¬ 
cept than that of total income, which Includes gains or losses 
on the value of property owned. .Current Income is the better 
guage of the scale of living, and hence of apparent immediate 

prosperity or distress.Moreover current Income is a 

much more stable quantity than is inventory gain or loss, and 
because of the character of the available data, can be measured 
jwith greater accuracy."® 

The changing values'of property during recent years, the 
inadequate methods of estimating property values, and the lack of 
reliable Information pertaining thereto have made it exceedingly 
difficult to form a proper estimate of gains or losses arising 
from these sources. It was due to these facts that current Income 
was selected for the purposes of this study. 

Professor H. C. Morrison comments on the value of the 
estimates of income prepared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research for the United States as follows: 


1 Ibld .. p. 43. 

2 Ibld ., p. 20. 




"The Income estimates give us an excellent factual basi3, 
perhaps the first such basis we have ever had, for a study of 
the purely financial possibilities of an adequate school or¬ 
ganization for the nation as a whole. Further, they suggest 
a method of thinking which is extremely helpful in the direc¬ 
tion of investigations calculated to give us similar estimates 
for any state or any local community. In particular they give 
us a basis for Judging the limits of taxation." 1 

Exceptions made in the basis for estimating current in ¬ 
come .- For the purposes of this study certain items were omitted 
from those included in current income as defined by King'and 
Leven. Imputed interest on the value of durable consumptive goods 
in the hands of consumers was not included as it was impossible 
to secure data pertaining thereto. 

Income from the keeping of cows, gardens, and poultry by 
non-farmers in urban centres was not estimated except in the case 
of market gardeners and other individuals who made their liveli¬ 
hood from such gainful occupations. In estimating current income 
for the latter group a laborer's wage was allotted to each adult 
member of the family so engaged. 

Imputed rent on owned homes was not included. Maurice 
Leven argues for it's inclusion in current income as follows: 

"The difference between owned homes and rented homes is 
really only a matter of occupancy, and the person residing in 
his own home receives an income just as truly as if he rented 
the home to some one else."® 

Sir Josiah Stamp states that: 

"Everyone must live in some house or other, and therefore 
a payment for rent can be regarded as normal or essential out 
of every income." 3 

However, in this study, an effort was made to estimate the 
aggregate of -individual incomes out of which school costs were 
paid within given areas. The only part of income chargeable to 
rents and available for school purposes would be.that left to the 
^landlord, in, the case of rented residential'property, after he 
had deducted fixed arid maintenance charges. In such cases the 
net Income from rent would be the concern of this study. Similarly, 
if rent 'were imputed for private.dwellings there would have to be 
deducted fixed and maintenance charges which in all probability 
would completely absorb the imputed rent. In any event, imputed 
residential rent spread across different types of communities 
balances itself against imputed charges. Accordingly, the income 

1 H. C. Morrison, School Revenue , pp. 49-50* 

^Leven and King, op-, clt.. p. 245. 
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available for public school support and Included In this study 
was composed of the salaries and wages of Individuals, net rents 
received by the proprietors of rented properties, net profit from 
business of any kind, and income from interest and dividends. 

Time Element in Estimating Income 

The time element is an important factor in estimating 
current income. This is particularly true of income from farming, 
salaries, wages, and rents. Farm income is affected from year to 
year by varying weather conditions, fluctuating prices and losses 
due to plant diseases apd pests. For the purposes of this study 
farm income was estimated over a five-year period, 1925 to 1929 
inclusive, and the average for a year obtained. The period 
selected included the large crop years of 1926 and 1928; the par¬ 
tial crop failure in northern Manitoba, Dauphin and west, in 1929. 
Price conditions were relatively stable throughout the period. 

The price of wheat, the largest single factor in farm income for 
Manitoba, ranged from 92 cents in 1928 to $1.18 in 1925 when 
figured in terms of average price per year. Table XXXI shows that, 
with the exception of 1928, there was but little variation in the 
price of field crops throughout Canada during the period selected. • 
The average annual farm income would include almost all the 
variable factors which operated under the comparatively normal 
economic conditions of the period. It would also provide a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the ability of the farmer to pay 
-'taxes and to support public enterprises under economic conditions, 
uniform for a period of years. 

Income from salaries and wages and from rents were esti¬ 
mated for the period 1925-1929 and the average, annual income 
calculated.* The indexes of prices compiled in Table XXXI Indicate 
that conditions, in general, were comparatively stable throughout 
the period. Income from wages showed a steady upward trend; ' 
rent's in Manitoba remained uniform throughout. A study of par¬ 
ticular cases in the city of VTinnipeg and in the town of Dauphin 
confirm the price Indexes of rents. The cost of living varied - 
but 1.2 per cent for any one year. In view of the uniformity of 
the prices of wages, rents, and coats of living ho attempt was 
made to adjust the average annual income to the basis of -/the 
value of the dollar at 1913 or at 1926. Sf . ' 'V 

Rural Areas Selected for Study 

1 With one exception, organized municipalities were chosen 
as the unit within which rural Income was estimated. The 


* 
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munlcipallty represented, the smallest area of civil administration 
in the province. Moreover, it was the unit over which, in general, 
a large part of the taxes for municipal and school purposes were 
levied. Although not an economic unit, it constituted, in some 
instances, a near approach to one. The school district was not an 
economic unit, nor, except in the case of the one large city, 
Winnipeg,' did it possess many of the attributes of an economic 
unit. In the truest sense one must include an area not necessarily 
bounded by political lines since the factors in income are not so 
limited. As this will be discussed in greater detail in a subse¬ 
quent chapter, sufficient has been said to indicate the advisabil¬ 
ity of endeavoring to segregate income within municipal boundaries, 
at the same time recognizing the fact that such a territorial 
classification' for the purpose of estimating Income has Its limita¬ 
tions. 

An exception is made in the case of the Swan River Valley. 
This area- Is'separated from the remainder of the province by the 
Duok Mountains on the south add includes the sparsely settled 
agricultural community stretching northward from the northerly 
boundary of the rural municipality of Swan River. It is almost 
entirely isolated from other farm and trading communities. More¬ 
over, it is located for the most part within both a Dominion census 
division and a Provincial crop district. Statistics are available 
from both sources. In addition, the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee made a survey of farm income and farm costs in this area 
in 1929, the data from which are also available. -Much of the land 
has high productive power; there is also considerable marginal 
land. Grain growing is the source of approximately 65 per cent of 
the income and the remainder is derived from live-stock enterprises. 

Topographical conditions in the rural municipality of 
Dauphin are outlined in Chapter I. This municipality contains 
both fertile and marginal lands, the latter being more extensive 
than In the somewhat similar but larger area of the Swan River 
Valley. Wheat provides the chief income from grain growing. Oats 
and barley are produced- mainly for feed, while stock raising and 
dairying are important agricultural pursuits. 

The municipality of Rossburn, on the southwestern slope ^p|> 
of the Riding Mountains, contains much uniformly good land.. 4 This 
is interspersed, however, by woods and low-lying lands. Mixed 
grain farming, stock raising $nd dairying are the chief sources 
of income. 

The municipality of Ethelbert lies northwest of Dauphin, 
while Chatfield is in the mid-lake area. Both areas contain much 
sub-marginal land which settlers persist in cultivating. Income 
is derived from mixedVgrain growing, stock raising, dairying and 
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wood products. In normal years a very considerable part of the 
income ,1s obtained through working In the harvest fields of- the 
grain growing sections of the province. These municipalities are ■ 
chosen because they are representative of sub-marginal lands in 
which conditions have remained stable both as to taxable land 
and population during the period 1925-1929. 

’The rural' municipalities of Thompson and Dufferin, situ¬ 
ated at the. western edge of the Red River Valley, and the munlciT 
pality of Miniota, in western Manitoba, are typical of the grain 
growing areas of the southern’part of the province. Prom the 
standpoint of productivity they are typical of much of the good* 
farming area of Manitoba and representative of the areas in which ' rr .- 
they are located. In addition to grain farming, a very consider¬ 
able income is derived from stock raising and dairying. 

The municipality of Strathcona, in the southwestern lake 
district, has a considerable area of marginal lands. It is below 
the average in productivity for the crop district in which it is 
located. Farm Income is derived from mixed grain growing, stock 
raising and dairying. 

The nine rural areas selected for the purpose of estimat¬ 
ing rural Income are representative of gradations in the fertility 
of agricultural areas throughout the province. Farm income In 
Manitoba is closely related to soil fertility and Is conditioned 
by the somewhat uniform climatic conditions which prevail over 
the province. The climatic conditions prevent utilizing sub¬ 
marginal lands for purposes other than mixed farming or grazing.. 
The better farm lands are durable, the poorer play out after a 
few years of cropping and cannot be greatly improved, but must be 
adapted to less intensive cultivation. Statistical information 
concerning land utilization and population .for the municipalities 
selected is given in Table VIII of the Appendix. 

Urban Centres Selected for the Study 

Four urban centres were selected for the study of taxation 
in relation to income: the city of Winnipeg, the suburban munici¬ 
pality of St. James, the town of Transcona, and the town of Dauphin. 

In 1931 the city of Winnipeg had-a/population of 217,587 
or 31.1 per cent of the total population of Manitoba. The popula- . 
tion of metropolitan Winnipeg, In 1931, formed <, 40.4 per cent of 
the total for the province. It comprised many classes of property, 
and its residents engaged in a large variety of occupations. The 
economic Influence of metropolitan Winnipeg has extended throughout 
Manitoba and to a lesser degree throughout western Canada. To 
segregate all the current income 'that may rightly be attributed to 
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the city of Winnipeg is a difficult task, because of the inter¬ 
relations between the city proper and its many suburbs, as well as 
with dieprovince as'a whole. 

St. James is a'typical residential suburb; in fact, it is 
the largest suburban municipality. - The population of St. James 
in 1931 amounted to 14,231. 

The town of Transcona is located five miles from the city 
of Winnipeg. In 1931 its population numbered 5,738. It is a 
typical factory town, by far the larger part of the income of its 
residents being earned in the railroad shops and grain elevators 
located therein. 

The town of Dauphin, situated in north-central Manitoba 
had a population in 1931 of 3,949. It is the largest incorporated 
town in the province and, owing to the recent extensions of the 
provincial highways system, stands in much the same relation to an> 
area in northern Manitoba as the city of Winnipeg stands to the 
province, or to western Canada. 

; It is not suggested that the urban centres selected are 

representative of Income conditions existing in all urban -centres 
of the province. However, they are sufficiehtly representative 
to illustrate the relation between income and taxation in different 
types of urban communities. They are also sufficiently representa¬ 
tive to- illustrate the variations in ability of different types of 
communities to provide public services that have more than a local 
significance. 


Sources of Data^ , 

The greatest difficulty was experienced in securing re- - 
liable.data. Considerable statistical information concerning 
receipts from the Dominion and Provincial income taxes has been 
complied in annual reports. This information is classified ac¬ 
cording to the occupations of individuals as follows: employees 
professions, merchants and manufacturers, farmers-; and all others. 
Information thus grouped was of little value for the purposes of 
a study which undertakes to segregate income by, regions. Gross 
income from various occupations was reported in industrial and 
farm bulletins, and in the Canada Year Books . Some of this in¬ 
formation was sufficiently segregated to be of general value. 

The census reports contained income data for the city of Winnipeg, 
for rural municipalities and for census divisions. The writer 
was compelled to rely, to a considerable extent, upon the 
statistical data, and its classifications as compiled in the 
census reports. Additional information was collected by a per¬ 
sonal survey of urban communities and by interviewing individuals 



conversant with local situations. These statistics were submitted 
for review and criticism to experts in particular phases of the 
field. The sources and methods of collecting data are described 
in detail in the chapters dealing with income from occupations in 
the various rural and urban communities studied. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INCOME IN RURAL MANITOBA 
Sources and Methods of Collecting Data 

Statistical information concerning farm Income was obtained 
mainly from the 1926 Census Report on Manitoba and from crop bulle¬ 
tins published annually by the Provincial Department of Agriculr 
ture. Additional Information was available from the' thesis of 
R. V/. Murchle, "Unused Lands of Manitoba." Data collected in 
selected areas of Manitoba'by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Com¬ 
mittee for the years 1929 and 1930 were used extensively for 
checking estimates. These data provided valuable information 
pertaining to miscellaneous farm income and farm expenses. 

Data contained In the Census Report were compiled accord¬ 
ing to municipalities and grouped in sixteen'census divisions 
which conformed, in general, to areas having similar agricultural 
possibilities. For the year 1925 the census data included the 
crop acreage for each grain, and the total amount of grain har¬ 
vested in each municipality, as well as the quantity and the value 
of all othgr agricultural products. For the year 1926 it Included' 
occupied and Improved land and the crop acreage for each grain. 

This report provided the only approximately complete income data 
available for a study of the rural municipalities of Manitoba. 

These census estimates, based on information collected largely by 
personal Interview and subject to the errors of that method, were 
the most accurate available. The chief problem was to make use 
of this and such additional Information available, to present a 
reasonably accurate estimate of Income for representative rural. 
municipalities during the period 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 

Crop bulletins, giving statistical estimates of crop 
acreage, grain.yields, grain prices, the value of stock increases, 
and dairy production for fourteen crop districts in which similar 
agricultural conditions prevail, have been published annually for 
many years by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The 
boundaries of these crop districts have been adjusted from time 
to time to secure greater accuracy in estlmating hhe amount and 
value of agricultural products. Although each^crop district com¬ 
prised several rural municipalities, no attempt has been made in 
the annual crop reports to arrive at the income derived from 
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agricultural production within individual municipalities. 

® To secure.information for the annual crop bulletins the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture distributed questionnaire 
cards to farmers during the.montlrof June. F,6r each year, during 
the period 1925-1929, approximately 25 per cent of' all farmers in 
Manitoba supplied the informa.tion sought. It was assumed that 
the information thus obtained/could be taken as the average for 
all farms in the Province. /By means of/this information estimates 
of agricultural productioiywere determined for the several crop 
districts. During the month of November a questionnaire was sent 
to a local representative of the Department of Agriculture in each 
survey township and information pertaining to crop yields secured. 
This information was compared with that obtained by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. The Average annual price of grain for 
the province was arrived at by .averaging' prices for each month at 
representative points of shipment within Manitoba. 

Estimate/ obtained by means of the crop bulletin methods 
can be approximate only. Tj/e weakness of the method is to be 
found in the source of information rather than in the range of 
sampling. The original dhta were based upon estimates rather than 
upon the more accurate practice of farm accounting. The results 
obtained here less accurate, in all probability, than those ob¬ 
tained through interview by the census collector. .However, the 
information was sufficiently representative to be considered a 
valuable estimate oy production and price trends over a period of 
years. It was valuable for the purpose/ of this study In that it 
m^de possible the/projection, over a period of years, of the more 
definitely localized information contained in the census reports. 
Although the boundaries of census divisions andtcrop districts 
were not.identical, yet a close relationship existed. Each repre¬ 
sented an effort to identify regions having, similar agricultural 
possibilities. Data from the municipal units of the census 
divisions could be applied to the overlapping crop districts. 
Figure 10/shows the relative areas Included In the census divi¬ 
sions and crop districts of Manitoba in 1926. 

R. 17. Kurchie raaaea.study of the physical, economic, and 

social 7 factors affecting the settlement of .the unused lands of 
Manitbba for the period 1921 to 1925 inclusive. 1 To obtain data 
for the construction of- a productivity index for the grain produc¬ 
tion for each of 108 rural municipalities, all shipments of grain 
were recorded over a period of-three years, and evaluated at an 

1r. IV. Murchle } "Supplement to Unused Lands of Manitoba.J/,- 
Unpublished Doptor's thesis. Department of Social Scienper^Ufliver- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. Pp. 37. 
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average price for different grades during this period. Data con¬ 
cerning live stock tsales were obtained by securing the value of 
•cattle, hogs and sheep shipped from centres in each municipality. 

The value of dairy products sold was obtained from records of the 
value of cream received at all creameries throughout the province 
during the months of February and June and the value of whole milk 
receipts from the figures of the largest dairies in the city of 
Y/innipeg. The indexes for municipalities were obtained by divid¬ 
ing the total value of each product by the total improved acreage 
for each municipality. The indexes of productivity thus estab¬ 
lished were valuable in that they afforded a reasonably accurate 
and comparative measure of cash income'per acre of improved land 
.within the smallest unit of c|tvll administration in Manitoba. 
Although they did not measure the total cash income, and were 
constructed for a period immediately preceding that of the present 
study, they were valuable for checking purposes and were so used 
to indicate points at which a correction should possibly be made. 
They were also used to estimate the extent of the correction 
necessary. 

During the years 1929 and 1930 the Canadian Pioneer 
Problems Committee investigated types of farming and progress of 
settlers in the Red River-Valley, Dauphin, Shoal Lake, and Swan 
Rivor areas. Special forms were prepared and experts employed in 
interviewing a representative sampling of resident farmers in each 
area. Data were collected covering all farm activities of a large 
number of farms. 'The writer has carefully examined many, of the 
individual farm reports,.and has studied the works of C. V. Parker,^ - 
based on data collected from 197 farms in the Swan River Valley, 
and of Andrew Stewart 2 for 228 farms in the Dauphin area. - The 
method of collecting the data parallels that for the census and 
has its limitations, but is exceedingly valuable; first, in that 
it was collected by personal interview; second, in that it covers 
a wide range of income and cost factors; third, because of its 
recency. Unfortunately, the study in each area is limited to one 
year and does not afford a continuous view of farm income condi¬ 
tions. The material has proven valuable both for,its findings and 
as a check on the findings of the writer for several municipalities. 

i'C. V. Parker; "Types of Farming, and Progress of Settlers 
in the Swan River Valley." Unpublished Master's thesisUniver¬ 
sity of Manitoba, 1932. ,Pp. 179. " 

^Andrew Stewart, "The Dauphin District, A Study of the 
Growth Development, Existing Conditions in an Agricultural Com¬ 
munity in Manitoba in 1929." Unpublished Master's thesis. 

University of Manitoba, 1932. Pp. 424. 
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Measures. of Income Employed • 

It Is exceedingly difficult -to- separate income produced ', 
within a limited area, such as a municipality.,, from that estimated 
for a larger rural area such as a census division or crop district. 
Before attempting to do this it is necessary to decide upon a 
measure for the apportioning of rural income from a large to 
smaller area. In rural areas in which grain, live stock and dairy 
products were the chief factors of income, it was obvious that the 
distribution of income from census divisions or crop districts to 
municipalities, located therein, could be made by some measure of 
land. Crop and pasture land, improved and unimproved land, occu¬ 
pied and unoccupied land were present in varying degrees through¬ 
out the regions studied. 

As the acreage sown to grain' crops was available in the 
census report for the years 1925 and 1926, grain crop acreage’ was 
made the basis for estimating income from grain production, within 
the municipalities studied, for the period 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 

Improved acreage was selected as the measure for apportion¬ 
ing to rural municipalities estimated Income from stock and dairy 
products. This measure was selected because of the probability 
of its inherent worth and because of the data made available by 
the studies of C. V. Parker, Andrew Stewart, &nd R. W. Murchle in 
all of which Income was estimated in terms of improved acreage. 

Like any other measure available, it would have serious limitations 
if applied to the province as a whole, owing to the wide varia¬ 
tions in the amount of improved land from municipality to munici¬ 
pality. Used within a census division or crop district, the areas 
for which were determined on the basis of comparative uniformity 
of production therein, it is in all probability as adequate for 
the purposes of this study as any other measure available. 

The wide variation in the extent of improved land between 
census divisions and the closer relationship within a census 
division are shown in the census reports for the province, 
i. According to the Census Report of 1926, improved lands 

formed 77.4 per cent of all occupied lands in Manitoba. The range 
between census divisions was large, varying from a mean of 14.7 
per cent in Census Division No. 12, to a mean of 79.4 per cent in 
Census Division No. 2. The first represented an area of lands, of 
low productive power; the second,,one of the oldest settled and 
most prosperous areas of the province. Within-Census Division 
No. 12 the range of improved lands varied'from 7.7 per cent to 22.2 
per cent of all occupied lands. 5he municipality of Chatfield, 
selected for the purposes of this study from Census Division No. 12, 
was near to the mean, with an improved acreage of 12 per cent of 
all occupied lands. 
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The studies of C..V. Parker and Andrew Stewart show that 
Improved acreage could be considered a comparatively adequate 
measure for the distribution of farm Income within the Swan River 
and Dauphin areas respectively. Improved, occupied, and unoccu¬ 
pied acreage was found in varying degrees in these two mixed farm¬ 
ing areas. C. V.' Parker found for 166 farms in the Swan River 
Valley, where 25 per cent of farm income in 1929 was derived from 
stock and dairy products in a year of normal farm conditions, 
that either occupied or improved acreage could be reliably used 
as a measure.-*- Andrew Stewart found for 228 farms in the Dauphin 
area, where 42 per cent of farm income was derived from stock and 
dairy products during the partial crop failure year of 1929, that 
"no significant difference could be seen in the cash income per 
acre of improved land when classified by size of farm."^ In the 
Swan River and Dauphin areas improved acreage formed 42.76 and 
53.64 per cent respectively of occupied acreage. Had 1929 been a 
normal crop year in the Dauphin area the percentage which income 
from stock and dairying formed of thetotal-would have been con¬ 
siderably less 'than that reported. Only in the two poorer munici¬ 
palities selected for this study, Ethelbert and Chatfield,"was 
there a more marked relation between occupied acreage and income 
from stock and dairying. The Census Report for 1926 for the rural 
municipality of Chatfield gave the improved acreage as 10.92 per 
cent of occupied acreage, and income from grain as 45.83 per cent, 
and from live stock and dairying as 51.07 per cent of all farm 
income. 

For areas in which the productivity indexes for municipali¬ 
ties showed significant variations in income from stock and dairy 
products, corrections were made in the estimates obtained on the 
basis of improved acreage. The method,of estimating and making 
these corrections is shown in a later section of, this chapter. 

Although the findings were approximate, the greatest care 
was taken to ensure accuracy in calculation, and to obtain informa¬ 
tion from those in close touch with rural conditions. In several 
instances estimates were submitted to experts in local areas — 
farmers, elevator managers, and bank managers. Their criticisms 
and suggestions were carefully noted and the data reSxamined. 

Income from Grain Sales 

Two estimates were made for the average annual value of 
the grain production dn selected municipalities. The first was 


•'•Parker, op. clt ., p. 66. 
2 Stewart, op. clt .. p. 322. 
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based upon the acreage for wheat, barley, oats, rye^' and flax re¬ 
ported In the census for the year 1925. The second 1, was based upon 
the acreage for the same grains reported In the census for the 
year 1926. The value of the total grain production obtained for 
each was averaged. To ascertain the value of Income from grain 
sales the average annual value of - grain used for feed and seed 
was estimated and deducted from the total estimated'value of grain 
produced. 

To arrive at the first estimate of grain production, the 
census acreage for the year 1925, showing the area sown to each 
grain in the various municipalities of the census district, was 
plotted in the crop districts selected for the purposes of this 
study. The per cent which the grain acreage sown to each crop 
within each municipality formed of the total acreage sown to each 
crop within the crop district was calculated. This per cent was 
applied to the crop district acreage for each grain for the years 
1925 to 1929 inclusive. It was assumed that the acreage ratio of 
1925_applied to the changing crop district acreage from year to 
year, would account approximately for any shift in grain production 
that might have occurred within a municipality. This may be il- r 
lustrated by reference to the oat acreage for the municipality of 
Strathcoha. According to the census of 1926 the oat acreage in 
1925 amounted to six per cent of the total oat acreage for Crop 
District No. 2. This percentage applied to the total crop dis- ■ 
trict acreage in oats-for the years 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
as reported in the crop bulletins for the district, gave an 
acreage of 11,880, 11,400, 9,500, and 11,370 acres in oats for the 
respective years. The average yield for the crop district for 
each year, applied to the oat acreage for the municipality, gave 
the approximate total annual yield. Thi3 annual yield was in turn 
multiplied by the average price of each grain for the province for 
each year. The average annual value of oat production for the 
five-year period was then calculated. For Crop District No. 2 
for the year 1926 the average yield for oats was 38 bushels per 
acre, and for the province the average price for oats during the 
-same year was 43 cents per bushel. Accordingly, the oat yield for 
the municipality of Strathcona in 1926 amounted to 451,440 bushels, 
and the value to $194,119.20. The average annual value for the 
five-year period amounted to $148,518. Tables showing the esti¬ 
mated annual production and value of all grains for the municipali¬ 
ties selected are included in the Appendix to this study. 

To obtain the second estimate of grain production, the 
census acreage for each grain harvested in each municipality for v 
the year 1926 was-taken as the average for all five years. With 
few exceptions the district crop acreage for 1926 was the 
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approximate median for the five-year period. This is shown in 
Table XXXII for the oat crop acreage in nine crop district's. The 
oat crop has been the most variable of all grain crops in Manitoba 
during recent years. The census acreage, for each of the five 
grains harvested within a municipality was multiplied by the yield 
per acre reported each year for the crop district in which the 
municipality was located. This, multiplied by the price of each 
grain for the province, gave the annual value of each grain'pro¬ 
duced within the municipalities studied. The average annual value 
of all grains in each municipality was then calculated. 

After the average annual value of the grain produced in 
each municipality had been obtained, the results were carefully 
checked and adjustments made where necessary. Corrections made 
are shown in Table XXXIII. It was assumed, by applying the census 
acreage over a period of years, that any shift in grain production 
which might occur would be accounted for. Although this Is largely 
true, nevertheless, these estimates of grain production did not 
account for variations in the productivity of the land within a 
crop district. The census acreage for 1926, a large crop year, 
was introduced as a partial corrective and the results of the two 
estimates were averaged for three municipalities in which it was 
evident that this estimate would be approximately correct. The 
results obtained for the four municipalities of Strathcona, h & j * 

Thompson, Minlota, Chatfield, and Swan River were adopted after 
additional corrections had been made. R. W. Murchie's findings 
for the period 1921 to 1925 gave the grain index for the rural 
municipality of Strathcona as 76.7 per cent. 1 This was approxi¬ 
mately ten per cent below the average for the crop district in 
which the municipality was located. Familiarity with the area 
confirms the writer in the belief that this condition would pre¬ 
vail throughout the period 1925-1929. Accordingly, the grain 
value -obtained for the municipality of Strathcona was reduced by 
ten per cent. The rural municipality of Thompson had a grain 
index of 193.5 for the period 1921-1925, while the rural munici- 
pality of Roland had .a grain index of 352.3 for the same period. 2 
The index of grain production for the rural municipality of 
Roland represented the peak of grain productivity for the Red 
River crop district. That for the municipality of Thompson was 
approximately ten per cent below the average for the crop dis¬ 
trict. The grain value obtained for the period 1925-1929 was 
reduced accordingly. Advice received in the rural municipality 
of Minlota indicated that the average was the more"nearly correct 


iMurchle op. clt .. pp. 14-17. 
2 Ibid. 
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and It was taken. The Census Report for 1925 Indicated that the 
second estimate for the rural municipalities of Chatfleld and Swan 
River were approximately correct. tKis was confirmed by Inter¬ 
views with local residents familiar with the situation in those 
municipalities. The several estimates for the value, of grain pro¬ 
duction in eight rural municipalities and in the Swan River crop 
district are reported in Table XXXIII. 

To obtain the average value of grain sold, it is necessary 
to deduct the value of grain used for seed and feed. The amount 
used for these purposes constitutes a very considerable part of the 
total grain produced, and varies according to the nature of agri¬ 
cultural pursuits in different areas. Where grain growing is the 
major farm activity the value of seed will be high. Where stock • 
raising and dairying are the major activities the amount of grain 
used for feed may represent almost the total grain production. 

The number* of live stock for each municipality was de¬ 
termined on the basis of improved land. The percentage which the . 
Improved acreage in a municipality formed of the improved acreage 
In a crop district was applied to the total number of live stock 
reported for the crop district in the year 1927. As this was the 
middle year of the period 1925 to 1929, the number of stock re¬ 
ported for that year would be representative of the period. Any 
alteration' in the number of live stock within an area has come 
about gradually, so that the foregoing assumption would be well 
founded. The average amount of grain consumed per animal In one 
year was obtained from the Animal Husbandry Department of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. The average price for each grain,, 
for the province, for the five-year period wa,s found and applied 
to the total number of bushels of each grain fed to stock during 
the year 1927. 

Value of grain used for seed .- To obtain the average value, 
of grain used.for seed, the crop acreage for the 1926 census report 
was used.. It has been shown already that the crop acreage for the 
year 1926 was approximately the average for the five-year period. 
The 1926 acreage for each grain multiplied by the .amount sown per 
acre and by the average price of each grain for the province,.for 
the five-year period, gave the total estimated value of grain 
used for seed. The total value of grain estimated, for feed and 
seed was deducted from the average annual value of grain produced. 
The difference obtained represented the average cask income from 
grain sales for this period. The findings for each municipality 
are reported in Table XXXIV. 

A comparison of the total cash income from grain, thus 
estimated, was made with data collected by the Canadian Pioneer 
Problems Committee during 1929. - C. V. Parker found that the , 
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average cash Income from grain for 173 farms in the Swan River 
district amounted to $908.76. This amount applied to 1,425 farms, 
the total for 1926, would.give'cash income from grain (feed and 
seed deducted) of $1,293,900.^ The average annual income from 
grain in the same district for the period 1925-1929, as reported 
in Table XXXIV, amounted to $1,300,000. Andrew Stewart^found that 
the average cash'income from grain for 190 farms in the Dauphin 
area for 1929 amounted to $588.^78. 2 This average, applied to 
1,021 farms, the total for 1926, for Dauphin municipality, would 
give an aggregate cash Income from grain of $564,603. The average 
for the five-year period, estimated in the present study, amounted 
to $692,000. The crop in the Swan River district in 1929 was a 
normal crop for that area, while the crop in Dauphin was a partial 
failure. - The difference in the two estimates for the Dauphin rural 
municipality are thus accounted for. The grain Incomes for 1929, 
and the averages for the period 1925-1929, in either area., crop 
conditions considered, were sufficiently close to warrant accepting 
the findings for the municipalities located in the mixed farming, 
districts of northern Manitoba. This being the case, the esti¬ 
mates for areas in which grain•farming was the major source of 
farm..income would be equally acceptable. This’ would be-true be¬ 
cause conditions in the areas, where grain growing has always been 
the major source of income, remained relatively stable, and Income 
from field crops could be determined more accurately from year to 
year than in those areas in which mixed farming predominated. f 

Income from the Sale of Dairy Products . / 

An-estimate of the average annual income from the aaleiof 
dairy products for selected rural municipalities during the period 
1925 to 1929 inclusive,.was derived from information contained in 
the Census Report for 1926 and the annual crop reports of the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture. The census report contained 
an estimate of the total value of dairy products for the year 1925.- 
“The crop reports contained yearly estimates for the aggregate 
value of dairy products for the province over a period of years. 

It was assumed that approximately one-half of the - total - , 
milk production'in areas remote from large markets was consumed 
on the farm. A survey of 166 representative farms in the Swan 
River Valley in 1929, conducted by the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee and reported by C. V. Parker, showed that only 46 per 


-Parker, op. clt ., p. 150. 
2 Stewart, op. clt ., p. 343. 



-cent of the value of all milk products in that area was marketed. x 
In a limited number of the municipalities of Manitoba, In which 
dairying was of relatively greater importancethan in the Swan 
River Valley, a larger per cent of milk gr6ducts obviously would 
be sold. The opposite would be true of^areas in which grain grow¬ 
ing was of relatively greater importance. Accordingly, the esti¬ 
mate for income from the sale of milk products was based upon 50 
per cent of the valuation of milk production as reported for'census 
districts for the year 1925. Ai .ve per cent was added to the Income 
thus calculated for several/of the municipalities. This repre¬ 
sented, the average annual/increase In dairy production for the 
province during the period ^1925-19^9. It was not added for munici¬ 
palities in which there was no significant' increase.in the number 
of cattle as indicated by the bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture. Aijy error through adding the value of the general 
provincial increase in dairy production.to that for the several 
municipalities would not be great, as dairying has increased 
generally throughout the province during recent .years. 

A comparison of the results obtained for the period 1925- 
1929 with those of R. W. Murchie's 3tudy for the period 1921-1925 
would indicate that the methods of the present study are substan¬ 
tially accurate. R. V/. Murchie's findings were based upon the 
value of all dairy products received at creameries throughout the 
province"and on- receipts of whole milk by the larger Winnipeg 
.firms for the months of February-and June of each yeab. Sales 
on the local town market were ncjt included. His findings were re¬ 
ported for the rural municipality of Roland. The average annual 
dairy sales during the period 1921-1925 amounted to $30,400, 
while for the present study the estimate was $42,750. According 
~tb the agricultural bulletins, dairy production for the province 
in 1929 had increased by one-sixth over that of 1922. This in¬ 
crease, plus the Inclusion of sales on the local market, would 
account for the, difference in the two estimates. 

The data upon which the estimate of $42,750 was based are 


as follows: 

Improved acreage within Census Division No.2 1,009,000 acres 

Improved acreage in Roland municipality ... 107,000 " 

Census for 1926, value of dairy products - 

for Division No. 2.•... $ 768,209 

Reduction of 50 per cent for home consumption § 38^,104 

Average increase, 1927-1929 . 5 per cent 

of-income 

Index of productivity, 1922-1925 .. 92.5 


^Parker, op. cit ., p. 97. 
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The index of productivity for Roland municipality being 
close to'the median for the municipalities - cdncarnedy^the estimate 
made on the basis of improved land and average “income., 1925-1929, 
was taken. The index for the municipality of Thompson was quite 
low and estimated. income from dairying on the basis of improved 
land Was reduced by ten per cent. A reduction of-ten per cent was 
made for the municipalities of Strathcona and Mlniota. The index 
for Chatfleld, being very-much below that for the municipalities 
of Siglunes, Caldwell, Bifrost, and to some extent below several 
other municipalities within Census Division No. 12, was reduced 
by one-third. The index for Dauphin, being considerably above 
that of other municipalities within Census Division ,No. 13, was 
increased by 20 per cent. '\ 

The findings for eight rural municipalities and one crop 
.district are recorded in Table XXXIV. 


Income from I 


i Stock Sales 


The 1926 Census Report contains the total estimated value 
of stock sales for each census division for the year 1925. The 
crop bulletins of ,the Provincial department of Agriculture show 
that th6 t average annual increase in the value-of live stock pro¬ 
duced ,in Manitoba during the period 1925-1929 amounted to approxi¬ 
mately! 20 per cent of the value in 1924. The yearly prices upon 
which the crop bulletin estimates were based were the average 
prices for ail~grades--of -cattle, hog3, and sheep sold on the ——" 

Winnipeg stock market. For the purposes of this -Study the value 
of stock sales for each municipality was calculated, from the 
total value of sales for each census divisJorTnuring 1925, on the 
basis of the ratio which the improved^arCfeage within a municipality 
bore to that of the census divisiorfin which the, municipality was 
located. To this was added^fdr municipalities showing a sig¬ 
nificant increase in the^rtumber of live stock, the average 
provincial increaseof'20 per cent. Where^productivity Indexes,' 
showed.a 0 considerable variation from municipality to municipality 
within a' census division, corrections were estimated and added to 
or deducted from the table for a municipality in a manner similar 
to tjiert used for estimating income for dairy production. The -• 
ftimated average annual receipts from stock sales during the 
period 1925-1929 are recorded in Table XXXIV. 

, Miscellaneous Farm Income 


^ Miscellaneous farm Income Includes for the purposes.'of 
this study the following factors: garden products, outside labor, 
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threshing, custom field work,.feed grinding, sawing, use of pasture, 
and miscellaneous occupations. Farm rents are generally included 
in crop shares and accordingly appear in the total receipts for 
grain sales. For wooded areas there are added receipts from'-the 
sale of wood, pulp, fence posts, etc. In grain districts miscel¬ 
laneous income is stable and information concerning it can be ob¬ 
tained. Except by survey methods, it is difficult to obtain4m 
accurate estimate of the annual income from "working out."- For 
this reason it is difficult to estimate the amount of miscellaneous 
income for the poorer municipalities of Ethelbert and 'Chatfield. 

' Except for forest products, statistical information was 
not'available in the. census reports for miscellaneous income. The 

_data._collected by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee , and - 

compiled by C. V. 'Parker, 1 and Andrew"Stewartaffords a basis . 
for estimating miscellaneous income in the grairf'ttnd better mixed 
farming districts. Their findings shoW'that income from these 
sources (Tor the year 1929), amounted on the average to the follow¬ 
ing: In the Swan River area to $240 per farm; in the Dauphin area 
to $230 per farm; and for the year 1930 in the Red River area to 
•)p200 per farm, and in secondary areas to $100 per farm. The 
averages for Swan River and Dauphin were applied to the two areas 
selected,therefrom. The average for the Rod River Va-lley district 
.was applied to the municipalities of Thompson, Dufferln, Strathcona, 
and Mlniota. The average for secondary areas, calculated for a 
number of farms included In the Dauphin survey, was applied %o' the 
municipalities of Hossburn, Ethelbert, and Chatfield. As the 
latter average was based upon a small sampling, opportunity for 
error arises. However, it -was taken to represent the outside 
figure and any error which might occur for the three municipali¬ 
ties having large arsas of low productive lands would give a 
higher amount than the actual Income. The same practice was 
followed when preparing estimates for all secondary areas.. If 
any. doubt arose, the outside limit for Income was allocated to 
these areas. Complete data concerning farm income is recorded in 
I Table XXXIV.' • . , 


Net Cash Income from Farm Operations 

To obtain the net cash income, cash operating expenses 
were deducted from the cash receipts. The data collected by the 
Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, .and compiled by C.-V. Parker, 3 

l ibid ., p. 150. 

2Stewart, op. cit .. p. 343. 

3 Parker, op. cit ., p. 142. 
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and Andrew Stewnrt x contained detailed estimates pertaining to 
cash operating expenses for/the years 1929 and 1930A That for 

1929 was obtained in the Dauphin and Swan Hiver areas,; that for 

1930 in the area lying to, the west of the Red River and in the 

Shoal Lake aroa. \ 

There would be.little variation between these estimates 
for farm operating expenses and those which prevailed during the 
period 1925-1929. Farm wages in Manitoba for the years\1925-1929 
were as follows: $38 per summer month for men and $21 per summer 

month for women. ^During 1930 farm' wages were $32 and $18 per 
summer month for men and women respectivelyAny error due to 
a difference in/labor ex pe nses mould not be significant. ^Neither 
would the opportunity for error'be large through applying these 
operating expenses to the rural municipalities selected foA this 
study. j ' \ y' 

Cash expenses computed by C. V. Parker for the Svran Riyer 
area were applied to the Sv/an River crop district. Cash operating 
expenses computed by Andrew Stewart for the Dauphin area were\ap- 
plied 'to/the rural municipality of Dauphin., Cash expensed com¬ 
puted for the Red River Valley were applied to the rur^I munici¬ 
palities' of Thompson, Dufferin, and Kiniota. There was sufficient . 
similarity in the nature and methods of farming in these munici-\ 
palAties to warrant applying farm operating expenses for the Red \ 
River area over all three. Expenses computed for the Shoal Lake ' 
area were applied to the rural municipality of Rossburn. Expenses \ 
computed for the Dauphin area were applied to ,^ie rural mUnici- ■ 
pality of Strathcona. Although the munlcipaldti^vQf^Jlauphin and \ 
Strathcona are far removed from one another / there was a consider-- 
able degree of similarity in the extent of/marginal and sub-marginal 
land* in agricultural .pursuits and in the extent to which tractor 
and horsepower w'ere used for farm work, /in addition, improved 
acreage amounted to 43.71 per cent of occupied acreage in Strath¬ 
cona and to 53.64 per cent in Dauphin., 

Beforeapplylng cash operating expenses, as estimated by 
^/the-reports based on the data of the,, Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee, deductions were made therefrom for seed and -feed pur¬ 
chased^ This had been accounted for already in estimating income - 
from grain.- -0w-±ng to the variation in the size of farms in the 
^different areas, cash operating expenses were reduced to the basis 
tpied acreage. As previously shown, little variation existed 
throughuSlngeither occupied or improved acreage as measures of 
income. ObviouSdy^this finding would apply equally to farm 


Astewart, op. cit . ',^.Ad<58. 
^ Canada Year Book , J193lCpv.250. 
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operatlng expenses. Cash operating expenses per acre of occupied 
land, not including taxes, were as follows: Swan River Census 
Division $1.76, the Dauphin area $1.57, the Red River area $1.93, 
_^gand the Shoal Lake area $1.70. 

’ Gash operating expenses as used in this chapter did not 

include capital expenditures for new equipment, buildings, live 
stock, cash rent, payments on the interest or principal of mort¬ 
gages or agreements, of sale, or taxes. It included only those 
farm expenditures A which could be considered as entering into pro¬ 
duction costs for the current year. Cash operating expenses thus 
^calculated for each rural municipality studied were recorded in . 
Table XXXIV. The result obtained by deduct ing the fralue of grain 
used for seed and feed and cash operating expenses from farm in¬ 
come represented the annual net cash income from farming opera¬ 
tions. It did not represent current income as formerly defined 
for the purposes of this study. 

Income from Rent, Interest, and-Dividends 

It wa3 stated, in Chapter VII that imputed rent on owned 
homes would not be Included in this study. Resident farmers work 
their own land almost entirely and receive little income from 
rent. The writer included 'such amounts as were'received under 
miscellaneous income. Rents v pa,id to absentee owners frequently 
form-a part of the income■of Residents in the neighboring village 
or town,' or of mortgage Companies, but add little to the rural 
Income out of which the costs, of public schools are paid. 

Income from Interest and Dividends 

Income from interest and dividends on bonds and stocks 
- formed a'relatively small part of farm income in Manitoba during 
the period 1925-1929. At the close of the War farmers-owned a 
considerable amount of Dominion of Canada bonds. During periods 
of depressions or at times when it has been difficult to secure 
Credit, bond and stock ownership shifts to individuals of large 
income. The economic depression of 1921, the losses sustained 
through investing in speculative stocks, and the using up of 
reserves to meet farm mortgages and other overhead expenses, due 
to excessive land and equipment purchases made during the period 
of the Y/ar, absorbed the bond and stock holdings of farmers. 

■'Accordingly, income from this source would be very small. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing a basis upon which to estimate in¬ 
come' from this source, it was ignored entirely. Its omission 
would not alter the total of farm income to any significant extent. 
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What has been said of farm income from dividends was equally true 
of farm income from Interest on deposit accounts during the period 
1925-1929. Savings accounts have been more closely associated 
with the location of moderate salaries and wages than with farm 
land investments. The 'latter have continued to absorb the farmer's 
reserve during recent years. So true is this that the Pioneer 
Problem's Committee took no account whatever of farm income from 
interest on savings deposits. Accordingly, no attempt was made to 
estimate the amount of farm income derived from this source. - 

Town and Village Income in Rural Areas 


As formerly stated, the school population and the expendi¬ 
tures for town and village schools, with the exception of the town 
of Dauphin, were included with those for the rural municipality in 
which they were situated. It has been stated, also, that the in¬ 
come upon which these small urban centres depended was derived 
very largely from that of the farming community about them. The 
income in such a centre may be considered as a charge upon farm 
income in that it represents the price a farming community pays 
for having convenient local trading facilities. 

Nevertheless, although the inclusion of the income of 
these centres/' to some extent at least, constituted a duplication 
of local'ability, yet it stood apart from that of the neighboring 
farm community,and formed ah addition to the net current income 
bf the rural area. Accordingly, current income for small urban 
centres was estimated and added to that of the municipality in 
which the town or village was situated. 

To arrive at an estimate of current income in villages and 
towns a salary survey was made of the town of Roblin. This centre 
situated in northwestern Manitoba, had a population of 600 in 1927 ; 
and served a rural area similar to that surrounding small urban 
centres throughout the province. By assigning a salary or wage to 
each individual in such centres it was possible to account for in¬ 
come from merchandising and other business enterprises. The per 
capita ratio of income obtained by this method for the town of 
Roblin was applied to all centres of similar size. The ratio of 
per capita income from interest and dividends arrived at from a ■ 
survey of the town of Dauphin was applied to these centres and 
added to the income already calculated for each. 

As the majority of residents in villages and towns owned 
their homes, th^—^ncome from cash rents being small was included 
with that for salaries, and wages. The estimates for village and 
town income were added to those for the rural municipalities in 
which these centres were located and the totals for each 
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muni c Inal ity compiled in 'Table XXXV. Although rough estimates of 
net current income, these totals afforded a basis for comparison of 
t.ie ability of rural municipalities to support public schools. 

TABLE XXXV 

AVERAGE ANNUAL CURRENT INCOME FROM FARMING AND TOV/N AND VILLAGE 
INCOME FOR EIGHT RURAL MUNICIPALITIES AND 
ONE CROP DISTRICT, 1925-1929 
(OOO omitted) 


Municipality 

or 

Crop District 

—Fanr-m- 

Income 

Less 

Consump¬ 

tion 

for Seed 
and Feed 

and 

Village 

Income 

Total 

Farm 

and 

Village 

Income 

—Farm-— 

Income, 

Cash 

Operat¬ 

ing 

Expenses 

Deducted 

Current 

Town 

and 

Village 

Income 

Total 

for 

Current 

Income 

Strathcona.. 

§ 534 

0 68 

5? 602 

5 369 

$ 68 

§ 437 

Dufferin.... 

1,3>§l 

540 

1,683 

965 

340 

1,305 

Thompson. 

791 ' 

! 91 

882 

559 

91 

650 

Miniota. 

990 

114 

1,104 

678 

' 114 

792 

Dauphin. 

1,169 

23 

1,192- 

82.7- 

45 

882 

Chatfield,.. 

98 

23 

121 


23 


Rossburn.... 

528 

45 

573 

356 

45 

401 

Xthelbert... 

218 

34 

252 


34 


Crop Dis¬ 







trict. (... 

1,922 

409 ' 

2,331 

1,291 

409 

1,700 


‘Farm Income from the Consumption of Farm Products 
■ and Additional Farm Costs Compared 

Hay for stock food, meat, vegetables, and fuel produced 
on the farm for home consumption were not included'in farm income. 
On the other hand, neither were board for labor, the price of 
family labor, crop share payments, interest on mortgages and 
machinery, depreciation on buildings and machinery included in 
farm costs. Although information concerning the above items of 
income and costs were not complete, sufficient was available to 
Indicate the relacive weight of either. 

C. V. Parker found that 166 farms in the Swan River Valley 
used on the average, during'1929, farm products to the value of 
•,)100 for milk and cream, £62 for butter, and ^48 for eggs. The 
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census report for 1926 showed that the live stock and poultry 
slaughtered for farm consumption during 1925 amounted to approxi¬ 
mately $50 per farm- Add to this possibly $30 for vegetables and 
$40 for fuel, making a total of approximately $330. 1 

On the other hand, Parker found that the board of paid 
labor amounted on the average to $67.96 for 197 farms; cash ren - 
$5.37; Interest on mortgages, farm machinery, etc. $131.86; a 
total of $205.19. If the cost of family labor and depreciation - 
to care for outlay on buildings and machinery were Included, the 
income derived from the use of farm products In the home would be 
more than equalled. Parker summarised income and expenses'on the 
-baalg—of—acre s of 1mp roved~~la nd as follows: : 

"The cash expense per acre of improved land for all farms 
(197) was found to be $4.94 and the total operating expense 
was $8.00. When the capital expenditure of $3.02 was added, 
the total farm expenditure became $11.02 per Improved acre. 

The income per Improved acre was found to be $10.32. Equip¬ 
ment sales were not counted as a receipt and as purchases of 
same have been counted in the total farm expenditure, they 
should be added to the income figure. An average amount of 
33 cents per Improved acre was received from this source, - 
which, when added to the receipts per improved acre, gave a 
total of $10.65. 

"When the cost of family living is added to the total 
farm expense one can plainly see that the farmer's returns 
on the average can only be figured in minus quantities." 2 

It is obvious that about all the average fanner has for 
his labor, even during normal times,-is a living for himself and 
family. It takes d lifetime to acquire the farmers equity in 
his home. Were it not for what may be considered free house rent, 
and the value of foodstuffs and fuel produced and consumed on the 
farm, the standard of living in rural communities would have to be 
reduced very materially if there would be any income out of which 
to pay taxes. In any case, those items of farm costs which have 
not been included in this study would equal farm income from food 
and fuel produced on the farm and used in farm homes. 


^Parker, op. clt ., pp. 96 and 142'., 
2 Ibid ., p. 144. 
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INCOME IN THE URBAN CENTRES OF MANITOBA 


Sources and Methods of Collecting Data 

A study was made of current Income In each of the four 
urban centres: the city of Winnipeg, the suburban municipality 
of St. James, the town of Transcona, and the town of Dauphin. In 
general, data were secured from census reports, through personal 
interview, by the examination of statistical reports, the books 
of realty firms, and from statistical data provided by business 
firms on specially prepared forms. Data were secured through the 
Chairman of the Manitoba Tax Commission, the Tax Commissioner for 
the city of Winnipeg, the Provincial Income Tax Office, and the 
secretary treasurers for the urban' centres studied. Indexes of 
prices, published annually in the Canada Year Book were used for 
checking purposes and to some extent for estimating totals. To a 
very large extent. Indexes of prices and population increases 
were utilized to estimate the average annual income for the city 
of Winnipeg earned over the period 1925-1929. Sources examined, 
methods used in collecting data, and the methods of treating data 
are given In the sections dealing with the various classes of in¬ 
come studied in the several centres. The particular sources of 
data secured through confidential interview are not recorded. 

The writer fully realized the possibility of error which 
might arise through using the method of Interview, and such a 
variety of unoirganized source materials. Where the product of a 
system of accounting was available, It was obtained. Where in¬ 
formation had to be secured by means of personal interview, it 
was sought from Individuals conversant with the local situation. 
All data were carefully checked, much of it submitted to experts 
for critical review, and every effort made to insure accuracy. 
Minor classifications of income were made to conform to those of 
the Census Reports.' 

Income from Salaries and Wages In the City of Winnipeg 

According to the census of 1921, the salaries and wages 
earned during that year by 61,929 individuals resident in the 
city of Winnipeg amounted to #75,385,176. To arrive at the 
-134- 
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average annual earnings from salaries and wages during the period 
1925 to 1929 Inclusive, population Increases, unemployment condi¬ 
tions, and ^the variation in wage rates were given due consideration. 

The population of the city of Winnipeg increased from. 
179,098 in 1921 to 191,998 in 1926, and to 217,587 In 1931. The 
net Increase from 1921 to 1931 amounted to 38,498, the more rapid 
increase in population occurring during the period 1926-1931. 

The ratio of young people withdrawing from wage-earning occupations 
and remaining in school increased. There were 3,020 enrolled in 
the secondary schools of Winnipeg in 1921, and 5,625 in 1929. In 
addition, the elementary school has shown a tendency to retain the 
older pupils for a longer period. Unemployment did not affect 
wage-earning possibilities abnormally during the period 1925.-1^29. 
An unpublished, report-'-of the Provincial Bureau of Labor shows 
"that more unemployment relief was paid by the province during the 
winter of 1921-22 than in any succeeding year up to 1930. 

The average index of wages for nine important occupations 
-varied as follows: In 1921 the index was 191.2; iii 1925 it had 
reduced to 179.7; and in 1929 it had increased to 192.7. Prom 
1925 to 1929 there was a general upward trend for wages in lndus^-~. 
tries giving employment to large numbers in the city of Winnipeg. 
The average index of wages for nine occupations in Canada during 
the period 1925-1929 was 184.96. The wage indexes herein reported 
do not account for alterations which may have occurred during the 
period in the earnings of salaried employees. 

Applying the index ratios of wages in 1921 and 1925 
together with the population ratios for these years to the total 
of salaries and wages earned during 1921, gives a salary and wage 
bill for the year 1925 of approximately #75,100,000. Applying the 
same method of estimating wages for the years 1921 and 1929 gives 
approximately' #92,100,000 in salaries and wages earned during the 
year 1929. The average for the years 1925 to 1929 would approxi¬ 
mate $83,600,000. 

Because of the fact formerly indicated, that steady im¬ 
provement had taken place in wage conditions throughout Canada 
during the period 1925-1929, the foregoing estimate can only be 
Ctaken as a rough indication'of the average annual Income from 
salaries and wages earned in the city of Winnipeg during that 
period. Other facts obtained appeared to indicate that thi3 esti¬ 
mate was low and, accordingly, a second estimate was made. 

Salaries and wages were estimated for five major occupations 


- ^Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labour and Fire 
Prevention Branch. Department of Public Works, Province of Manitoba . 
Winnipeg, 1930.' Pp. 31. 
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and for one miscellaneous group. 

Manufacturing .- According to statistics complied In the 
Canada Year Books , 1 the amount of salaries and wages earned by- 
employees engaged in the manufacturing Industry and resident In 
the city of Winnipeg Increased from $14,782,426 In 1921 to 
$25,216,832 in 1921. The census estimate for 1921 amounted to 
$11,508,584. 2 By adjusting the-larger estimates to the basis of 
the census estimate the average annual payment In salaries and 
wages In manufacturing for the period 1925-1929 would be approxi¬ 
mately $17,437,370. 

Merchandising .- During 1921 the salaries and wages earned 
in the merchandising trade In the city of Winnipeg amounted to 
$13,751,135. “Advance sheets for the 1931 census showed that for 
1931 this had increased to $16,392,900.^ Apart from - these state¬ 
ments there was no Information available to assist in determining 
what the average annual earnings might have been for the years 
1925 to 1929. The wage index for nine occupations during 1931 was 
192.8 compared with the average of 184.9 for the period 1925-1929. 
Applying the ratios of these indexes and the population ratios to 
the amount earned in the merchandising trade during 1931 gives an 
average annual wage and salary bill for the period 1925-1929 of 
approximately $14,270,000. 

Steam railways .- During 1921 the 5,481 residents of the 
city of Winnipeg employed by steam railways earned $7,989,439. 
During the period 1925-1929 the average of all salaries and wages 
per annum paid to steam railway employees in Canada increased by 
7.5 per cent. Applying this increase to that earned for the year 
1921 in the city of Winnipeg gives an average salary and wage bill 
for the period of $8,588,689. 

Building trades .- During 1921 the 4,141 persons engaged 
in the building trades earned $4,628,633. The indexes of wages in 
the building trades were 170.5 in 1921 and 197.5 in 1929. The 
average index of wages for the period 1925-1929 was 182.5. The 
ratio of the average index of wages for tne period 1925-1929 to 
that for 1921, combined with the ratios in population, applied to 
the earnings for 1931, gave an average income for the period 
3925-1929 of $5,450,000. 

Service groups .- During 1921, 14,331 employees in the 
various service groups earned $14,507,627. There are no index 

^• Canada Year Booh . 1932, p. 369. 

2 Census Report . 1921, pp. 426-40. 

^'Preliminary Report>" Census of Retail Merchandising 
Establishments in Winnipeg. Manitoba . Ottawa, Canada: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1930. Pp. 31. 
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numbers to show the trend. In wages for this group. A reduction In 
the rate of professional wages occurred during the period 1922- 
1925. A gradual increase followed until the salary rate in 1929 
approximated that of 1921. Changes in salary rates appear to have 
followed those paid in other occupations during the period 1921- 
1929. Accordingly, the first method of estimating wages for all 
occupations combined was employed for this group. On this basis, 
the average annual earnings for _the gr^up during 1925 to 1929 
amounted approximately to $15,300,000. 

Miscellaneous group .- The earnings of 19,386 persons em¬ 
ployed in miscellaneous occupations during 1921 amounted to 
§23,000,000. As there were no index numbers to show the trend in 
wages for miscellaneous groups, the method employed for service 
groups was followed. On that basis, the approximate average 
yearly earnings of those engaged in miscellaneous occupations for 
the period 1925-1929 amounted approximately to §24,500,000. 

The average annual salary and wage earnings for all six 
groups during the period 1925-1929, as reported in Table XXXVI, 
amounted to §85,546,000. As this total was arrived at through 
estimating earnings for the various occupation groups, using in 
four cases more recent statistical information than that available v 

TABLE.XXXVI 

AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME PROM SALARIES AND WAGES FOR THE CITY 
OF WINNIPEG DURING THE PERIOD 1925-1929, 

COMPARED WITH THAT IN 1921 
(000 omitted) 


Occupational 

Groups 

Number of 
Employees 
1921 

Salaries and Wages 

Census Re¬ 
port 1921 

Estimated Average 
Annual 1925-1929 

Manufacturing .... 

$'9,526. 

$11,508 

$17,437 

Merchandising .... 

9,069 

13,751 

14,270 

Steam railways ... 

5,481 

7,989 

8,589 

Building trade ... 

4,141 

4,628 

5,450 

Service groups*.•• 

14,231 

' 14,507 

15,300 

Miscellaneous .... 

' 19,386 

23,000 

24,500 

Total . 

$61,829 

$75,385 

$85,546 


^Including professional. 
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to obtain the first estimate, the results should be a closer ap¬ 
proximation of earnings than those obtained by the; first method. 
Accordingly, they were used for the purposes of this study. 

The difference In the two totals amounts to only 2.3 per 
cent of the first estimate. This would Indicate that the probable 
error In the totals obtained by either method is not large. That 
this is the case may be still further demonstrated by using per 
capita earnings. The average per capita earnings in the city of 
Winnipeg for 1921 amounted to approximately $421. Applying this 
to the total population of 1931, all' else being equal, would give 
a total of $9i,593,374 for salaries and wages earned during that 
year. The average index of wages for nine important occupations 
in 1921 was 191.2, while in 1931 it was 192.8. With a steadily 
increasing wage index for Canada during the period 1925-1929, and 
a steadily increasing population for the city of Winnipeg, it is 
evident that the total estimate of.salary and-wage earnings 
accepted for the period would not be greatly in error. 

Business Profits from Merchandising in 
the City of Winnipeg 

Previous to the publication of the advance sheets for the" 
1921 census, statistical data concerning profits from merchandising 
were exceedingly limited. Income tax returns received from mer¬ 
chants related to the incomes of individuals only; companies were 
not required to report. Incomes from retail merchandising com¬ 
panies were not brought under the Companies Act until 1930. The 
Recency^of t^iis 'Act, coupled with Its operation at a point of ex¬ 
treme depression, rendered the Information from that source Inade¬ 
quate for the purposes of this study. The term "merchant" as 
applied to income taxation in‘Manitoba had a broad application'and 
was not limited to the retail merchant business. It included 
merchants in the grain exchange and others in no way associated 
with the retail business. Hence, the statistical data contained 
in Provincial Income Tax Reports, because of its confusion of 
sources, could not be used to estimate profits from retail mer¬ 
chandising. 

Statistical information showing the total net sales made 
by 2,'456, retail merchandising establishments located in the city 
of Winnipeg- was compiled In- a preliminary census report for the 
year 1930. The retail business of the city for that year amounted 
to $140,417,516. Prom this total should be deducted the net sales 
of many small business establishments not having profits after 
payment of salaries and wages. Salaries and wages are estimated 
for all individuals in the census returns. Moreover, exemptions 
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in the Income Tax Act aim to make taxation contingent upon profits 
in excess of a living wage. Only 900 merchants of all classes and 
30 manufacturers made income tax returns for Manitoba during 1930, 
and- only 500 merchants and manufacturers during 1931. The com¬ 
paratively small number of merchants throughout the province making 
income tax returns would- indicate that for many, profits from mer¬ 
chandising were not in excess of a living wage. Consequently, if ' 
the retail merchants assessed for income tax could be identified, / 
the volume of profits not already charged to salaries and wages / 
could be determined. / 

According to the census report there were 349 stores in ' 
the city of Winnipeg during 1930-belonglrig to groups having an / 
average net sale of $50,000 and over. It may reasonably be assumed 
that profits in excess of salary and wage allowances would be, / 
closely associated with these groups. The number includes depart¬ 
mental stores, government liquor stores, farm implement warehouses, 
lumber and building supply firms, retail motor vehicle places, etc. 
These groups would not Include all retail stores which operated at 
a profit, but they would include the groups which, in general, had 
a large turnover in business. The total net sales for the 349 
stores In the twelve groups chosen amounted to $91,521,900 for 1930. 

^The Index number of Canadian retail prices did not vary 
more than 0.9 per cent during the period 1925-1930. It may be as¬ 
sumed with reason, therefore,, that the net sales for 1930 would 
not-be greatly in excess of the average for the period 1925-1929. 
There was no Information available for the city of Winnipeg to in- - 
dicate a rate of net profit which could be generally applied to 
the gross retail sales. However, the Census of Trading Establlsh -r 
ments , 1 published by the Dominion Bureau Qf Statistics for 1924, 
showed that retail sales for the whole of Canada amounted to 180 
per cent of the total capital Invested. This ratio of capital to 
retail sales, applied to the sales of 349 of the larger retail 
enterprises In the city of Winnipeg, gave a capital investment of 
approximately $51,000,000. Assuming, without supporting evidence 
other than the tendency,of business men, during normal economic 
periods ,t^ seek profits above the level of Interest on savings - 
accounts or on government bonds, that the rate of profit on capital 
invested would be not less than five per cent, the income would 
amount to $2,500,000. That estimate Is accepted for the purposes 
of this study. \ 

The wholesale trade for Manitoba is located very largely 
In the city of Winnipeg; indeed, it would be safe to assume that 


^- Census of Trading Establishments ..pp. 14-15. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1928. \ 
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go per cent of It Is so situated. The Dominion Government Bulletin 
on Wholesale Trade In Canada , 1930, 1 estimated net sales at 
$78,211,200. Census of Trading Establishments for 1924 2 placed __ 
sales from this business at 215 per cent of the capital Involved. 

On that basis the capital Invested In the wholesale business In 
the city of Winnipeg amounts to $32,739,570. Assuming the rate 
of net profit to be five per cent, the Income amounts to approxi- . 
mately $1,637,000. 

Income from Manufacturing In the 

City of Winnipeg / 

Statistical Information concerning manufacturing, complied 
by the Industrial Development Board of Manitoba for 1930, Is ac¬ 
cepted by and published in the Report of the Dominion Census .of- 

Industry for 1931- This information made it possible to estimate 
with considerable accuracy the capital involved and the annual 
value of goods 'manufactured over a period of years. Approximately 
85 per cent of the capital employed in manufacturing in greater 
Winnipeg in 1930 was invested in the city of Winnipeg. During the 
same year approximately 80 per cent of the gross value of "goods 
manufactured in greater Winnipeg was produced within the city. 

Complete statistics concerning manufacturing in the city 
lof Winnipeg are compiled in the Canada Year Book for the period 
1922-1929. As these approximate closely the statistics compiled 
by the Manitoba Industrial Bureau, they are accepted for the pur¬ 
poses of estimating profits from manufacturing! The average 
annual amount of capital Invested during the pjeriod 1925-1929 
amounted to $107,200,000 and the average\grbss\value"of“products 
_ to $96,600,000. There was paid in salaries and''wages the sum of 
$21,800,000, and in the dost of materials the sum of $41,600,000. 
Allowing $2,000,000 for depreciation on plant and machinery,•'-and 
$7,000,000 for interest on capital invested, there would" remain 
the sum of $24,000,000. In addition, there would have to be de¬ 
ducted costs jpertaining to 3ales, transportation, credit, business 
losses, and other items. Assuming, as in the case of retail and 
wholesale merchandising, and for the* same reason that net profits 
amounted to five per cent of the capital Invested, the net Income 
would approximate $5,360,000. Considering that the sum of 
$24,000,000 remained after the deduction of known costs, the ' 


^ Wholesale Trade-in Canada , p. 3. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1933. 

2 Cbnsus of Trading Establishments , pp. 16-17. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau "of Statistics, 1928. 
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1931, was but an estimate based upon the general trend in assess¬ 
ment since 1922. Although only approximate, that for 1931 was 
sufficiently accurate to serve the purposes of this study. .In any 
case, there was no more accurate information available. 

The index numbers for the cost of rents .on residential 
property in Manitoba at intervals over a period of years were as 


follows:-*- 

^ Index Numbers of 

Year Residential Rents 

1920 . J . . . '. . 159.6 

1923 ....... 181.2 

1924-30 184.2 

, 1931 .. 176.6 


As a very large per cent of the rented residential property 
of the province is'located in the city of Winnipeg, the rental in¬ 
dexes quoted truly represent the trends in the price of rents in 
that city. ft ‘ ' 

It was estimated in the 1921 Census Report that approxi¬ 
mately 65 per cent of the residential property in the city of. 
Winnipeg was rented property.^ Residential property included 
houses, apartment blocks, terraces, etc. The same Census 'Report 
estimated the annual residential rent bill for 1921 at $9,264,324. 3 
Using this total and estimating on the basis of index ^numbers'and 
population increases, the average annual rentals on residential 
property during the period 1925 to 1929 Inclusive, would approxi¬ 
mate $11,896,000. Imputed rent on owned houses was not included 
' in this estimate. 

To arrive at the net current income from rent on residen¬ 
tial and other types of city property, data concerning the valua¬ 
tion, assessment, gross income, depreciation, taxes,"insurance, 
rental commission^, repairs, and other operating expenses were 
secured through the courtesy of several large realty firms. In 
several instances this information-was compiled"from the bo'oks of 
realty firms "by the writer; in others it was compiled.by the firm 
on specially prepared forms. In all,- 18 residences selected from “ 
two typical areas, 15 apartment blocks, 12 business blocks,'and 
six warehouses were studied, and information secured for the years 
1925 to 1929 and for the year 1931. In addition, there was avail-"' 
able similar information for 14 apartment blocks, from a former - 

**- Canada Year Book . 1932, p. 693. 

2 Sixth Census of Canada . Vol. Ill, Population , p. 66. 

Ottawa: Bureau of Statistics, 1921. 

3 Ibid. 
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study made by the Winnipeg Tax Commission for the period 1923-1925. 

Although the sampling of residential property was limited, 
yet it was representative in^o far as it went and succeeded, not 
only in giving the writer an acquaintance with the actual property 
income and taxation thereon, but also provided him with a basis 
for estimating the net current income from different classes of 
property. After allowing for depreciation and all current cash^--^ 
expenditures, the net income on houses amounted to 36.55 pep-'bent 
of the gross income, and on apartment blocks to 36.43 percent of 
the gross income from rentals, during the period JL92S-1929. The 
two rates of net income were so nearly the same that 36.5 per,cent 
of the gross rentals was taken as the_rate of net income 'on residen 
tial property. This, applied to the estimated gross rentals paid 
on all residential property, gave-anaverage annual net income of 
$4,342,040. The net income before deducting tax was estimated at 
$5,710,080. 

The sampling of business blocks was not sufficiently'njipre- 
sentative to arrive at a*m?Ban rate of net income for that class of-., 
property.’ The same was true of the sampling for warehouse and 
storage buildings. Income from the former has been derived from 
a great variety of properties. Income from the latter has been 
seriously affected during recent years by conditions bther than 
those due to high taxation and economic depression. To secure a 
basis for estimating'net Income from industrial and business 
properties, it was necessary to adopt a method different from 
that used for residential property. 

The assessment was taken as the basis of value. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion among realty, men And among uninterested individu¬ 
als familiar with the|®taxation of property in Winnipeg, appeared 
to be that commercial properties were assessed up to and frequently 
beyond their value. The many appeals against the^assessment of 
such properties during 1932, and the decision of the Board of 
Valuation that assessments should be reduced by another million 
dollars, appeared to justify this contention. Although assessment 
is .inadequate as an exact measure of value, it appeared to be 
sufficiently close to be acceptable as a basis upon which to esti¬ 
mate the net income from commercial properties. 

Net income on -the 'business blocks studied varied from a 
fraction of one per cent to thirteen per cent of the assessment. 
Gross rentals amounted to 12.26 per cent of the assessment for 
business blocks and to 11.6 per cent for warehouses. In the 
majority of cases studied, net rentals averaged approximately four 
per cent of the assessment. Prom a study of this rather inadequate 
sampling, and from interviews with those having a v loan interest in 
such properties, it appeared that approximately four per cent of 
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the assessment would be a fair estimate of the net income on com¬ 
mercial properties. On this basis the net income from commercial 
properties would amount approximately to $4,500,000. The net in¬ 
come before deducting taxes was.estimated at $6,600,000. The 
total estimated net income on all improved rented property in the 
city of Winnipeg amounted approximately to $12,310,030 per annum 
during the period 1925^to 1929 inclusive. 

Income from Interest and Dividends in the 
City of Winnipeg 

With the War came an Increased tendency to Invest in long¬ 
term securities. Canadian issues have been taken up more and more 
by Canadian'people. This was .true of the period 1917-1929, but 
since 1930, there has been a slightly greater tendency for Canadian 
securities to be absorbed in the United States. The amount de¬ 
posited in savings accounts increased steadily Up to the period of 
the depression beginning in 1931; in addition, increasing amounts 
have been transferred from savings- accounts to pay insurance 
premiums. Hence, interest from savings accounts and long-term 
investments would 1 form an important part of the" income of Canadians 
dbring the period 1925-1929. 

Statistics compiled in the Canada Year Book showed, for 
all Canada, the annual deposits in savings accounts and the total 
amount of provincial and municipal bonds sold in Canada and else¬ 
where.' There was .compiled also the amount of life Insurance 
premiums paid annually by .Canadians. It was necessary to set up 
a measure by which the value, of savings and long-term securities 
held by individuals in the province of Manitoba could be estimated. 
The United States Bureau of Economic Research made use of income 
tax returns to establish an Index for allocating income from in¬ 
terest and dividends to the various states. Maurice Leven sup¬ 
ported this as a basis of measurement on “the ground that: 

"It is safe to assume^ that people with low Incomes do not 
invpst very heavily in theNsecurities of corporations. It is, 
presumably, the exception rather than the rule to find one 
whose income is below $2,000 deriving any considerable portion 
of it from dividends. If these premises are true, the recip¬ 
ients of practically all the dividends paid out to individuals 

are to be looked for in the higher income classes. 

It is, therefore, thought that the income tax data furnished 
a good index for the distribution of the income recelyed by 
stockholders in the form of dividends. 


lM. Leven and W. I. King, Income in the Various States . 
Its Sources and Distribution, 1919~ 1920 and 1921 . p. 221. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925. 



For the same reason income tax returns were used as the basis for 
-the distribution by states of the Income received from interest. 

The dominion income tax returns appeared to provide the 
only measure available for the distribution by provinces of Inc cm e 
from interest and dividends in Canada. For the province of Manitoba 
during the period 1927-1929, the total amount of income assessed 
under the Dominion Act amounted to 6.4 per cent of that for all 
'Canada, and the income tax paid by individuals and corporations 
to 5.4 per cent of that for all Canada. The variation in these 
two percentages would indicate that, of the income assessed in 
Canada, Manitoba had a greater number of the smaller ones than 
was true of some other parts of the country. It follows that the 
volume of interest and dividend bearing investments in Manitoba 
would likewise be relatively smaller. If that were true, it 
would also follow that the ratio of income taxes paid would bear 
a closer relation to total income than would the amount of income 
assessed to the amount invested in bonds. Accordingly, 5.4 per 
cent was taken as the estimate of Manitoba's share of all Canadian 
.investments in these securities. 

• The average annual savings on deposit in Canadian banks 

during the period 1925-1929 amounted to $1,395,128,463. Manitoba's 
share of this would be approximately $75,336,912, and the interest 
thereon at the usual bank rate of 2.9 per cent would be $2,184,764. 
In addition, the interest on insurance premiums would be approxi¬ 
mately $334,915. 

Dominion government bonds are held largely by Canadian 
people. The average annual holdings of these bonds by Canadians 
during the period 1927-1929 amounted to $1,878,000,000, and this 
sum represented approximately 80 per cent of the funded debt of 
the dominion. 1 Writing of the refunding of Canadian loans, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported as follows: 

"At the end of the fiscal year 1930-31 the net funded 
debt of Canada payable in London was $253,512,034; the debt 
payable in New York, $265,896,300; while the net funded debt 
payable in Canada amounted to no less than $1,800,264,602. 

"It is estimated that the amount of business capital em¬ 
ployed in Canada is $17,500,000,000. This sum includes the 
bonded Indebtedness of the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
governments. Investments in railways, all manufacturing con¬ 
cerns, mines, and metal industries, public utilities, trading 
establishments, finance, insurance, land and mortgage. Of 
this sum it is estimated that 65 per cent, or $11,500,000,000 
is owned in Canada." 2 
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It is evident, therefore, that Canadians derive a very considerable 
income from investments in government bonds and corporation stocks. 
In estimating income from these sources, only those bonds and 
stocks are considered the amounts for which are known. Hence, 
Dominion, provincial, municipal, railway, bank, loan and mortgage 
company bonds or stocks are included, while other industrial stocks 
are omitted. 

Manitoba's share of Canadian Government Bonds 3old in 
Canada during the period 1925-1929 would amount to approximately 
$101,412,000. 

Sixty-five per cent of the total for all but Dominion 
Government Bond issues was taken as the' share of other bonds and 
stocks held by Canadians. Dinring 1931 Canadians bought 77.1 per 
cent of all municipal bonds, 73.7 per cent of all corporation ■ 
stocks and bonds, and 54.2 per cent of the stocks sold by Canadian 
municipalities or business enterprises. 1 Ctaitting Dominion 
Government Bonds, at least 65 per cent of the better securities 
would, approximate the amount of such securities held by Canadians. 
The average amount of provincial bonds held during the period 
1925-1929 would be $758,598,000. The average amount of municipal . 
bonds held during the same period would be approximately 
$1,-041,311,000. The average amount of provincial and municipal 
bonds owned by Canadians for the period would be approximately 
$1,169,940,000, and Manitoba's share would amount, on the basis of 
5.4 per cent, to approximately $63,176,000. 

The average rate of interest on all government and munici¬ 
pal bonds during the period 1925-1929 was estimated on good 
authority to be approximately 4.75 per cent. Accordingly, the 
annual income from Interest on government and municipal bonds 
would amount to $7,817,930. Add to this the interest on savings 
deposits and insurance, and the total for Manitoba would be 
$10,-337,609. 

In 1928 the capital liability of the Canadian Pacific, 
Canada's only large privately owned railway, amounted to 
$782,205,000, electric railway stocks and funded debt to 
$222,808,000, loan and trust company stocks to $67,595,000 — in 
all, $1,201,000,000. The part of these stocks and bonds held in 
Canada would amount approximately to $781,122,000, and Manitoba's 
share to $42,180,000. Dividends paid on the foregoing stocks and 
bonds during the period 1925-1929 were at higher- rates thnn the 
interest on government and municipal bonds. Seven.banks paid from 
13 to 16 per cent in 1928. The Canadian Pacific. Railway paid 


1 The Canadian Annual Review , p. 549. 
Carswell Company, 1930-31. z'” 


Toronto: The 

' v 
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ten per cent dividends previous to 1931. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that the foregoing bonds and stocks would pay an average 
annual dividend at the rate of ten per cent. Applying a ten per 
cent rate of dividend over all would give an annual income from • 
dividends of $4,218,000. ' ; 

According to the foregoing estimates the aver'age annual 
income from interest and dividends in Manitoba for the period 
1925-1929 would amount approximately to $14,555,609. The worth of 
this estimate may be judged by comparing it with that made by the 
United States National Bureau of Economic .Research for the State 
of North Dakota for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 1 The National 
Bureau of Economic Research estimated the income from interest and 
dividends for North Dakota to be as follows: 

Income from Income from 


Year Interest Dividends 

1919 ." $8,294 $6,257 

1920 ., 8,948 4,721 

1921 ..... 8,239 2,207 


Income from interest and dividends during 1920 amounted to 
$13,669,000. The year 1920 marked the dividing line between the 
peak year -1919 and the year of depression 1921. Business condi¬ 
tions existing in 1920 would be comparable to those of 1930.- . 

Until recent years agriculture has been the dominant in¬ 
dustry in both North Dakota and Manitoba. In 1920 the population 
of the former was 646,872; in 1921 thar of the latter 639,056. 
Farmers in North Dakota received 48.1 per cent of the total cur¬ 
rent income far the state in the year 1921, while in Manitoba the 
gross value of agricultural pro8»icts formed 55.1 per cent of that 
for all production in the province during the year 1923. From 
this'it is evident that urban income in both areas would be rela¬ 
tively equal during the period 1919-1920. Income tax returns have 
demonstrated that farmers do not belong to the large Income class. 
Hence, Manitoba's one large and three small cities, during the 
period 1925-1929, would produce a volume of Income from long-term 
investments which would possibly exceed in size that of the smaller 
cities .of North Dakota, providing the people were equally Interested 
In such investments. As the two areas border one another It is not 
unreasonable to assume that somewhat similar Interests would pre¬ 
vail.. 


l Leven and King, op. clt ., p. 223. 






In 1931 the population of metropolitan Winnipeg had in¬ 
creased by 21.2 per cent over that of 1921 and manufacturing had 
regained the position-held during 1919. Moreover, the tendency 
to invest in Canadian securities had increased to such an extent 
that, as already pointed out, almost 80 per cent of Canadian 
government bonds were held by Canadians in 1930. All this would 
indicate that the estimated Income from interest and dividends for 
the Province of Manitoba during the period 1.925-1929, when, com¬ 
pared with that for North Dakota for the period 1919-1921, would 
not be unduly large. ’?• 

Furthermore, it was estimated by the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics that, in addition to Canadian bonds and stocks, 
Canadians owned $297,818,000 of foreign industrial stocks in 1928, 
and that miscellaneous holdings by individuals and corporations 
amounted to $613,914,000* . 

The Chairman of the Manitoba Tax Commission’estimated 
that approximately 95 per cent of all incomes assessed in Manitoba 
were owned by residents of metropolitan^finnipeg. A comparison 
in the suburban municipality of St. James and those of Winnipeg 
showed that for Winnipeg the salaries and wages per capita were 
approximately 34.3 per cent greater than for St. James. It is 
well known that the great majority of the wealthier residents of 
the metropolitan area reside within the city of Winnipeg. There 
are no wealthy residential suburban municipalities. Although 
there are no authentic data available upon which to form an esti¬ 
mate, it is safe to venture the opinion that at least 85 per cent 
of the total income assessed in the Province of Manitoba would be 
owned by residents of the city of Winnipeg during the period 
1925-1929. It might be assumed, therefore, that at least 85 per ■ 
cent of the individuals who would Invest In long-term securities 
would be resident within that city. Using that as the measure, 
the interest and dividends earned on bonds and stocks owned by 
residents of Winnipeg would amount, on the average, to $10,230,540 
during the period 1925-1929./^ 

• Owing to the very large wage-earning class resident within 
Winnipeg, savings deposits And interest on insurance would be 
higher per capita* within that city than within rural Manitoba. 
Weighting the population of metropolitan Winnipeg on the basis of 
two to one as compared with Airal Manitoba, Winnipeg's share of 
interest on savings deposits ior 1931 would be one-half of that 
for Manitoba. The average annual income for the city from in- 
-terest on savings' deposits during the period 1925-1929 would 
approximate #1,260,000. j • 

In so far as the Province of Manitoba is concerned, income 
from Interest and dividends Aias remained to a very large extent 
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unexplored. The foregoing estimates were made with a knowledge of 
the probability of error. However, precautions were taken to see 
that the estimates erred through being too low rather than too high. 

As a result of the'various estimates made. Income from 
salaries and wages, merchandising, manufacturing, rents. Interest 
and dividends, the annual current Income for the city of Winnipeg 
during the period 1925-1929, according to these estimates would 
amount approximately to $118,847,000. 

In a recent publication by A. H. Lawrence, 1 the findings 
of which were based on the data of the 1931 census, the recorded 
income for metropolitan Winnipeg was estimated at $88,161,731, 
and the unrecorded income at $73,072,000, a total of $161,238,731. 
The population of metropolitan Winnipeg at 1931 numbered approxi¬ 
mately 283,000 and of the city proper at 217,000. Apportioning 
Lawrence's findings on the basis of population would give, the 
city of Winnipeg an Income of approximately $123,000,000. This 
would be less than the amount which should be apportioned to the 
city owing to the higher Income per capita within the latter. 

The writer introduces these data to show that the estimates of net 
current income made for the city of Winnipeg for the Jl^jioses of 
this study are conservative. 

Net Current Income in the Suburban 
Municipality of St. James 

The municipality of St. James is a residential suburb 
bordering on the city of Winnipeg. The population in 1925 numbered 
12,090, and by 1929 had increased to 12,956. In 1931 the assess¬ 
ment of real property,was apportioned as follows: residential 
70.0 per cent and unimproved property 17.5 per cent. 2 There were 
3,025 residences in 1925 and 3,289 in 1931. The average assess¬ 
ment per dwelling and site amounted to $1,380.70 in 1925. On only 
113 residences, or 3.4 per, cent of all residences, did the tax 
exceed $200 per annum In 1931.® It is evident that taxation falls 
largely upon residential property and that the population of St. 
James municipality is composed of people of moderate means. 


1 The Canadian Income. Its Source, Distribution and 
Expenditure . pp. 43-44. Toronto: Might Directories, 1933. 

^Report of the Select Committee of the Legislature , 
op, clt ., p. 5. 

' ®W. D. Love and Co., "Rural Municipality of St. James 
Report on Revenue Resources." St. James: Office of the Munici¬ 
pality of St. James, 1931 (mimeographed). Schedule C. . 
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Income from salaries and wages .- It was estimated that 
approximately 98 per cent of the salary and wage earners of St. 
James were employed in the city of Winnipeg. That being the case 
the salary and wage schedules for the various occupations of the 
people of Winnipeg would apply to the residents of St. James. 

The voters list for the municipality for the year 1929 contained 
complete Information as to the occupation of each resident 21 years 
of age and over. By applying the Winnipeg salary and wage sched¬ 
ules of the-1921 census ah<f adding for those under 21 years of age 
the total for salaries and wages at the 1921 rate was obtained. 
Reducing this to the' average wage rate for the period 1925-1929 
and to population increases, gave a total for salaries and wages 
earned annually of $3,982,000. 

Income from merchandising .- To date, the retail merchandis¬ 
ing and servicing plants of the suburban municipality of St. James 
have not made provisions which in general would ensure a large 
turnover in business or large incomes for the local proprietors 
or employees. Accordingly, no attempt was made to ascertain the 
net income from retail merchandising. Instead, there was added 
for eaoh business proprietor the Winnipeg wage paid to one 
similarly employed in that city. 

Current Income from real estate .- A study was made of the 
rents- and the" taxes on fifteen dwelling houses. Although an in¬ 
adequate sampling, this served to demonstrate that the relation 
between income from real property and taxation thereon did not 
vary greatly from that in other urban centres. Taxes ranged from 
19.8 to 63.1 per cent of the gross income from rents, and appeared 
to absorb, on the*average, one-third of the gross income. Realty 
men conversant with the situation stated-that even during normal 
economic conditions residential property did not produce a net 
income of more than three per cent on the value of the property. 

It was estimated that this would approximate five per cent on the 
assessment. Business properties in and about Winnipeg are be¬ 
lieved to be assessed at their full value. In a former section 
of this study a general rate of four per cent was taken f as the 
rate of net earnings, on all commercial properties-^in the city of 
Winnipeg._ The relatively poorer buildings In 'St'.' James with a 
smaller business turnover would, during normal times, operate on 
an even closer margin than those of,Winnipeg. On the basis of 
five per cent of the assessment for rented residential property, 
and three per cent for commercial property, before deducting taxes, 
the net income from rents on leased properties in St. James would 
amount to $194,781. -- 

Income from interest and dividends .- As the majority of 
the residents of St. James fall within the moderate salary and 
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wage-earning classes for want of any tetter measure Income from 
Interest on bank savings was distributed on ,the same basis as 
that for the population of the city o'f Winnipeg. Using this as a 
measure of the income from interest on savings deposits per annum 
during the period 1925-1929 the amount for the municipality of St. 
James would approximate $87,000. 

As Dominion income statistics were not available for the 
municipality of St. James, it was not possible to use that measure 
for estimating income from interest .on bonds and dividends on 
stocks. However, the salary and wa'fee' levels per capita in St. 
James and Winnipeg provided a measuri somewhat similar to that of. 
income returns. In 1931 approximately 124 residents of St. James 
had salaries of $3,000-and over, but only one had a salary that 
reached the $4,500 mark. In 1924 only 113 lived in houses on 
which the taxes amounted to $200 and over. The per capita salary 
and wage earned in St. James by the 1927 population, at the 1921 
rates, would be $342, while the actual per capita salary and wage 
earnings in Winnipeg during 1921.amounted to $421. Although 
assessed income would not be in exact ratio to population between 
St. James and Winnipeg, yet It would bear some relation to the 
size of the average Income. Although somewhat speculative, the 
measure is probably the best available. Using the per capita 
salary and wage earnings as the measure, the estimated income from 
Interest on bonds and dividends on stocks would amount to $165,000 
for the average year during the period 1925-1929. 

According to the foregoing estimates, current income, be¬ 
fore deducting taxes on improved property, would’amount to approx! 
mately $4,429,781. 

Current Income in the Town of Transcona 

The town of Transcona,. situated about three miles from the 
city of Winnipeg, had a population of 4,185 In 1921 and 5,738 in 
1931. The town owed its origin to the location of the Canadian 
National Railway shops at that centre, and has depended largely 
upon income, from salaries and wages earned In the plant of that 
company. In addition to the railway shops, three other manufa^Btf 
ing plants have provided employment for about 190 men. Almost 
2,600 men were employed In all four Industries during normal times 
but of these, the managerial staffs and about 1,000 wage earners * 
lived In the city'of Winnipeg. The proximity of the town to 
Winnipeg has prevented Transcona from becoming an important mer¬ 
chandising centre, either for the residents of the town or for 
those of adjacent rural territory. Consequently, the. ability of 
Transcona to provide public services has depended largely-upon the 
income of its wage-earning residents. 
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The rev.enue-.bearing assessment of the town at 1924 was 
distributed as follows: land $2,680,940, buildings $1,031,360, 
and business assessment $47,700. In 1931 the land assessment 
amounted to $784,160, building assessment to $1,224,360, and 
business tax'to $242,210. In addition to the foregoing, in 1932 
there was exempt from taxation properties assessed at $6,432,000. 

Of this amount $5,398,210 comprised the assessment of the Canadian 
National Railway shops, and $1,033,000 that of properties which 
-had reverted to the municipality. Not more than ten per. cent of 
the revenue-bearing assessment in 1932 could be classed as com¬ 
mercial assessment, so that taxation fell largely upon residential 
property. 

To K some extent during 1931 and more especially during 1932, 
nearly 900 men were laid off work at the railway shops, and the 
Income of the residents of Traqscona was reduced by at least 
$200,000- During 1932Vas many as 279 men and 895 women and chil¬ 
dren were placed on relief at the joint expense of the Dominion, 
the province, and the town. .Any reduction which could be made in 
the 'administrative expenses of the town was^ absorbed by taxation 
for unemployment relief. Here was a town, created by a Dominion 
owned industrial plant, forced by its proximity to a large city 
to provide for public services almost entirely from the small 
earnings of a laboring class, yet neither supported by taxation 
upon the plant which gave it birth nor insured by that concern' 
against loss in public revenues during periods of depression. 

Information pertaining to-current income in the town of 
t Transcona was obtained from data compiled in the preliminary report 
of the 1931 census from records on file in the office of the 
secretary-treasurer of the town and through personal interviews 
with residents familiar with local conditions. Although approxi¬ 
mate, the data obtained were sufficiently close to the actual to 
present a relatively true picture of the ability of the town to 
provide for public services. 

Income from salaries and wages .- It was estimated that 
during the normal years 1,442 Individuals earned in salaries and 
wages the sun of $1,320,000. 

Income -from merchandising .- The proximity of Transcona to 
the city of Winnipeg and the presence of chain stores would not 
only' reduce the turnover in retail merchandising, but would en¬ 
force the practice of operating on a close margin. It was esti¬ 
mated that the rate of net profit would'not exceed that of the 
larger centre, three per .cent. On an estimated turnover of 
$1,000,000 the net income would approximate $30,000. 

• Income from real estate .- Rents on the 1,400 buildings of 
all classes, lnduatrial buildings excepted, averaged about $18 per 
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month. Taxes absorbed approximately 37 per cehtuof residential. ’ 
:rents. In view of jthls, it was estimated that theN^et renis^pald 
on all properties would not exceed two per cent of the assessment, 
and that the total net, before deducting taxes, would amount ap¬ 
proximately to $34,000. 

Income from manufacturing .- Net Income from the smaller 
plants only might be considered as entering into the current in¬ 
come of the town. But that earned in these plants would be owned 
elsewhere. Consequently, apart from the wages earned and the 
taxes paid, income from this source was not included. 

Income from interest and dividends.- Owing to the fact 

■ ■ — . .-eg- 1 - --- — — 

that the majority of the residents belonged to the wage-earning 
classes, receipts from interest on savings and dividends would 
not form a large item in current income. The total was estimated 
to be approximately $50,000. 

The aggregate current Income before deducting taxes from 
all sources would approximate* to $1,454,000. 

Current Income in the Town of Dauphin 

4 

As formerly stated, the town of Dauphin, situated in north- 
central Manitoba, had a population of 3,949 in 1931. For years 
it was an important railroad divisional point, and.many of its in¬ 
habitants derived their income from that occupation. It has been 
an important centre for Dominion and provincial administrative 
offices. In addition, it has served and has been served by"a con¬ 
siderable area having varied farm activities. It has not depended 
to any appreciable extent upon manufacturing*. During 1925 the 
railroad transferred several of its interests to other points and 
reduced the salary and wage income of the town. However, during 
the past five years the extension of gravel highways for many miles 
to the south, west, and northwest has increased the, retail business 
of the town to such an extent that the town has regained in 
business income almost all that was lost through the transfer of 
railroad activities a few years earlier. This new development has 
made Dauphin more than ever the financial centre of north-central 
Manitoba. The income of the town is derived mainly from salaries 
and wages, retail merchandising, real property, and to a less ex¬ 
tent from manufacturing, interest, and dividends. 

To obtain an estimate of current income the writer made an 
income survey of the .town of Dauphin. Data were secured through 
personal interview with the officials of Dominion, provincial, and 
railway and business offices, and with business firms. Many priT 
vate individuals interested in and familiar with the occupations 



of the people were interviewed. ^In addition, some valuable ln- 
formatiori[ was obtained from the census reports. 

Income from salaries and wages .- Data pertaining to , 
salaries and wages were collected by means of interviews with the 
heads of firms and business concerns representative of every occu¬ 
pation in town. If the number engaged in one occupation was not 
large the total salary and wage list was sought. In other cases 
the total number engaged In an occupation was obtained, a repre¬ 
sentative sampling of salaries and wages for each secured, a mean 
calculated, and applied to the group. The total of salaries and 
wages paid to railway employees was secured through the courtesy 
of the railway offices. The average annual salary and wage income 
for the town during the period 1925-1929 earned by 1,100 individ¬ 
uals amounted approximately to $1,050,000. 

Current income from merchandising .- In consultation with 
several oft the merchants of the town, an estimate was made of the 
average annual turnover in retail merchandising. An estimate was 
prepared for each Individual business concern in the" town adjusted. 
In part, to the census estimates for Winnipeg, and the total 
placed at $1,600,000. The rate of net income was placed at six; 
per cent, and the total net income estimated at $96,000. 

Current income from manufacturing .- The preliminary re'port 
of the 1931 census estimated the total capital invested in manu¬ 
facturing to be $494,301 and the gross value of production 
$506,735 for the year 1930. There has been little variation in 
either amount during recent years. Allowing five per cent oh the 
capital Invested, the net- income would amount approximately to 
$25,000. 

Current income from real estate .- In order that an esti¬ 
mate might be made of the income from real estate, information 
pertaining to gross rentals, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
operating expenses, and repairs was obtained from the accounts of 
realty firms for 15 representative residences and 6 business 
blocks. Although a small sampling, it was a carefully selected ' 
sampling, and was reasonably representative of conditions in a 
small town^’,The assessment of commercial properties represented 
39.2 per i^erit, of presidential properties 56.5 per cent, and of 
unimproved properties 4.3 percent of the total town assessment. 

The actual assessments in. 1930 were: commercial $814,575, 
residential $1,174,115, and unimproved $89,950. , Rentals in 
Dauphin are low when compared with those in the city of Winnipeg. 
The gross rentals on 15 residential properties amount to 13.22 
per cent of- the assessment, and the net rentals to approximately 
'3 per cent. The gross rentals on commercial properties amounted 
to 15.37 per cent of the assessment, and the net rentals to less 
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than two per cent. To allow for better properties of the owned 
residential class the net rent on residential properties was esti¬ 
mated at three per cent of the assessment, while two per cent of 
the assessment was taken as the measure of the net rent on business 
property. On the basis of these rates the total net Income from 
rents on property before deducting taxes amounted to approximately 
$82,000. 

Income from Interest, dividends, and miscellaneous Items .- 
Income from these sources was estimated at approximately $52,000. 

The total current income before deducting taxes on real 
property amounted to approximately $1,305,000. 

An Itemized statement of current income for the city of 
Winnipeg, the suburban municipality of St. James, the town of 
Transcona, and the town of Dauphin Is compiled In Table XXXVIII. 

Urban and Rural Income Compared 

* It is Impossible to measure accurately the value of the 
dollar to the rural and the urban dweller. Likewise, it is Im¬ 
possible to bring into exact focus the comparative weight of 
taxation as measured by income in rural and urban communities. 

This problem becomes apparent when one 'observes the varying . ^ 

standards of living .in the Anglo-Saxon and Non-Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities of rural Manitoba. Jt is also-evident to a lesser extent 
in the,different types of urban communities, just as it may be 
found in one_large urban community. Maurice Leven discusses this 
.problem'as follows: 

"An attempt to measure at least partially the purchasing 
power' of the dollar on the farm, as compared with that in the 
city, shows that, when adjusting merely for rent and food, 
the average consumer's dollar on the farm would purchase about 
one-third more than in the city. Using this rough estimate, . 
one would apparently have to raise the fanner's money income 
at least 33 l/3 per cent in order to compare it with urban 
income. But even such an adjustment would he only problematic, 

■ and would fail to give the exact values. 

"The difficulty experienced in comparing farm income with 
city incomes presents only an extreme and clearcut case. 

Similar problems are enco’untered in comparisons between incomes 

of those living in large cities and incomes of people living 

in sraa^fl cities. The cost of living, particularly the cost 

of rent, is known to be-higher ln'large cities, and conse- , . 

quently higher Incomes under those conditions may not really 

bring greater comfort than do lower incomes In places where 

the cost of necessities is not" so high." 1 _ 

lLeven and King, op. clt ., pp. 44-45.• - ' ) 
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Current income, as estimated for rural municipalities, 
includes income from - grain growing, stock and dairy sales, minus 
the cost of seed; feed, and cash operating expenses; miscellaneous 
income from wages, forestry, threshing, and income in small urban 
centres. It was stated in the preceding chapter that the omission 
of replacement, or what might be considered depreciation costs, 
family labor, etc., amounted to approximately the value of the 
food and fuel produced and consumed on the farm. In the opinion 
of the writer, the omission of these costs would to a considerable 
extent absorb differences in the value of the dollar to rural and 
urban dwellers. 

Current income, as estimated"for urban centres, included 
income from salaries and wages, net income from ca i sh rents on 
•residential and commercial properties, net, income from merchandis¬ 
ing and“manufacturing, income from ^Interest and dividends. 

These estimates of net current income for rural and urban 
communities bring such communities/into as close a comparison as 
is possible under the circumstances without entering upon an end¬ 
less discussion of varying standards of living. ' They represent ’ 
the aggregate-of individual incomes, and, in so doing, indicate 
the net Income out of which,individuals, resident in different 
communities and under different standards of living, pay taxes. 

In the chapter Immediately following this one, the relation be¬ 
tween Income and taxation in rural and urban communities Is dis¬ 
cussed. 



CHAPTER X 


TAXATION IN RELATION TO INCOME 

Taxation and Income from Farm Lands • 

The current income, or the net cash income after deducting 
operating expenses, was made-the base upon which to estimate,the 
relation between farm inc.ome and taxation on farm lands. As 
formerly stated, although expenditures for repairs were included 
in operating expenses, no allowance was made for replacement or 
f extension. Taxation may be considered as a first charge upon 
current income as defined for the purpose of this study; replace¬ 
ment, or fixed and financial charges, or extensions can be met 
only out of that which remains, if any, after all. operating ex¬ 
penses have been paid. 

The unit of measurement ♦-"'As the taxation of farm, lands 
in Manitoba has been based upon land valuation, it was db.vious 
• that the relationship between taxation and income could fcest be 
^hown by some measure of land. _ A quarter section, 160.acres of 

, was made the metfiSrre. Statistics pertaining to assessment •* 
^taxation per- quarter section of land for ea'ch municipality 
studied are compiled in Table XXXIX, and in Table IX of the 
* ' Appendix. 

Although improved acreage tore a close relationship to 
farm Investment and farm income, occupied acreage has borne a 
still closer refationship to tarable land in rural Manitoba. In 
areas In which there was a significant amount of unoccupied 
f taxable lands, the area of the occupied acreage would .be a nearer • 
' approach then would that of the improved acreage to the area of' 
taxable lands. In the better farm areas, occupied and taxable 
•=, lands were approximately one and,the same, there being very little 
, unoccupied"land. In the poorer fArm areas, occupied and taxable 
lands^ were brought into close.relationship by the methods com¬ 
monly used in distributing the’-read property tax. In the latter 
areas unoccupied lands were' usually assessed for approximately - 
the same amounts as were occupied lands. Although practice 

. has been productive of tax'-sales, nevertheless the tax has" conv • * 
tjnued to be evened out across occupied and unoccupied -lands, 
v allke. Accordingly, a quarter section of taxable land was used 
as the unit of measure for the distribution of the weight of v ' 
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RELATION BETWEEN FARM INCOME AND TAXATION DURING THE PERIOD 1925 TO 1929 INCLUSIVE 



*Dufferin Municipality 462 (population of the town of Carman included 312). 

**Swan River Crbp District ''239, (population of the town of Swan River included 215). 
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taxation across a rural municipality- The^average annual Income 
from a quarter section of occupied land was taken as the unit of 
measure for the distribution of farm income across a rural munici¬ 
pality. By this means the tax on the average quarter section of 
occupied land was brought into relation with the Income derived 
therefrom. 

The average annual acreage of taxable lands for the period 
1925 to 1929-inclusive, was calculated for each rural municipality 
and the village area' removed therefrom. The average annual tax 
-^imposed on the farm lands of'each municipality .was calculated for 
■ the same period. The average annual tax upon a quarter section of 
taxable farm land was then determined. The net annual cash income 
as reported for each municipality f in Table XXXIX was distributed 
on the basis of the average annual income per quarter section of 
occupied land. . . 

A small error would enter, in that the taxes of unoccupied 
lands might be paid by absentee owners, out of income derived from 
sources other than from-farming operations within the municipality. 
However, the error would not be significant as the "Unoccupied 
' Land Tax" and the lost hope of receiving income through unearned 
increment have forced many absentee owners to abandon these unoccu¬ 
pied lands. 

. Statistical data concerning the weight of taxation, and 
the amount of income per quarter section of taxable lands for each 
of eight rural municipalities, and for one crop district, are com¬ 
piled in Table XXXIX. The relation between taxation and income is 
shown^In the same table and further illustrated by Figure 11. 

The range which the average tax per quarter section for 
nine municipalities bore to total cash income varied from 6-82 pep 
cent in the municipality of |Duff erin to 11.84 per cent in thel. 
municipality of Chatf ield. The*Vange which the average tax per 
quarter section for seven municipalities bore to current income 
varied from 9.49 per cent for the municipality Dufferin to 
12.57 per cent for the municipality of Rossburn. Were information 
available for farm expenses "in the municipalities, of Ethelbert and 
Chatfleld, the ratio which taxation bore to current Income for 
these municipalities would greatly exceed that-for-the seven 
others reported! . 

The foregoing ratios of taxation to Income may appear to 
be high. Statistics contained In Table XL, compiled from the •' 
data of the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee, Indicate that 
the findings of the present study in this regard are moderate.' 

In the Swan River area, with a,normal crop yield and- normal prices 
for"the_year 1929, the taxes on,197farms amounted to 12.14 per 
cent of'the net cash income.. In the Dauphin area, with a partial 
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crop failure in 1929, the taxes from 228 farms amounted to 20.66 
per cent of the net cash Income." In the Red River Valley and 
Shoal Lake areas for the year 1930, with a normal crop, but with 
grain prices reduced by more than 50 per cent, the taxes for 157 
and 229 farms amounted to 31.04 and 33.40 per cent respectively of 
the net cash Income of these areas. 

A tax of approximately 6 to 12 per cent of gross cash in¬ 
come, or-from 9 toxpossibly 20 per cent of net cash income, ap¬ 
peared to be a heavy'’-burden during normal times. This was par¬ 
ticularly true of marginal and sub-marginal lands.. Farm income 
In such areas was not sufficient’ to support a high standard of 
living, neither was it sufficient to support those public services 
which were recognized as riecessary factors in a standard of living 
such as^generally prevailed on this continent. R. W. Murchie 
found for municipalities with a productivity index of 40 or less, 
that It had become exceedingly difficult to finance school pro¬ 
visions by meqns of the property tax.-* - In other words", there was 
not sufficient income derived frbm agriculturej forestry, etc.', 
in sub-marginal areas to enable the residents to maintain 1 ..the 
minimum-program of the. elementary school. In order to maintain 
the burden of school costs the provincial government has been 
^called upon repeatedly for.increased aid for schools in the areas 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph. It was shown in Chapter IV 
that grants to schools' increased in proportlon to the reduction In , 
taxable lands. Without doubt, this reduction in taxable lands 
was. In part at least, due to the large part of farm Income ab¬ 
sorbed by taxation for the "support of municipal, school, and-other 
public services. 

The population per quarter ..section of occupied land was , 
uniformly low for the better rural municipalities and uniformly 
high for the poorer municipalities- A close relationship was 
evident between large population and a nigh rate of taxation on . 
Income per quarter section of occupied /land. ’ Such a combination 
of economic factors placed an additional burden upon the better 
rural and urban areas. The' remalnder/of the province had no op¬ 
tion in the matter. A part Of the bUrden of a mistaken land 
settlement policy of former years was distributed over the aggro- . 
ga^te of provincial incomes. The cu/t-over lands of the s.tate.of 
Michigan afford a somewhat comparable economic situation. 

Richard T. Ely and George S. Wehrein point, out that:' , ' 

‘ ' "This 'no man's land' of- cut over idle .soil is h serious 

problem. In so far as -such land 1 produces no income it might 
a's well be g desert, idle, land counties are pauper counties.- 

iR; W. Murchie and'H., 1 C.:Grant, Unused,Lands of Manitoba ,. 
p. 28., Winnipeg: King's r Printer,. 1926. ' ' • • - 
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Some of the out-over counties of Michigan draw from the state . 
school fund more than the state land tax In these countie^, 
and several others get back almost what they pay to support 
the state. nl 

Taxation and other farm costs .- Despite what has bpen said 
already, taxes could not be considered excessive in the better 
farming areas of rural Manitoba during normal economic conditions. 
They appeared excessive because of the weight of capital and other 
fixed and financial charges which had to be met out of current 
farm income. , Parker found for 197 farms in the Swan River district^ 
during 1929 that the cost of taxes per farm amounted to $134.78, 
machinery $207.64, live stock purchased $62.89, and interest on 
Mortgages, etc., $131.86. With only 89 farms reporting interest 
charges, the cost of interest alone spread over the whole 197 farms 
amounted to 97.8 per cent of the taxes, similarly, distributed, 
for 186 farms. 

Owing to the undue expansion of farming operations and the 
recency of this widespread development, taxation for expanding 
local and provincial services has appeared excessive. This be¬ 
came especially true during periods of depression. The farmers' 
investment in land, buildings, equipment, stock and the financial 
charges thereon could not be liquidated. Taxation on real 
.property took no account of income trends until the point had been 
reached at which taxes could not be paid. To defer payment in the 
hope that the return of better times will enable—thefarmer to 
meet tax obligations, increases the capital load''and shifts the 
taxation burden of a period of depression onto anticipated income. 
The vicious'circle is continued and aggravated. (Ely and Morehouse 
.depict the outcome truly when they,state that: . * 

"Unless present taxation policies are changeclwe shall 
approach the time when the government will confiscate, through 
taxation, the entire value of farm land, -'since it will take 
•practically all ’of the annual net income in taxes ,° 

It may be stated with justice that capital costs, which - , 
are an excessive drain upon farm income in Western Canada, make it 
difficult for a developing area compelled to borrow heavily, to - 
finance social obligations which have more than a local signifi¬ 
cance. Farm costs in Mahitoba must be seen in relation to tax¬ 
ation for such undertakings, and both in relation to the income 
of the province and of the nation. 


iRichard T. Ely a^d'George S. Wehrein, Land Economics . 
p. 112. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1928. - 

. • SRiohard^T. Ely and Edward W. Morehouse', Elements of Land 
, Economics, pp. 315-16. Hew York: .The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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Taxation on Real Property in Relation to Income 
Therefrom in Urban Centres 

The relation'between income from real property and taxation 
thereon in urban centres can best be shown by a study of particu¬ 
lar cases. Where so many different classes of urban property are 
concerned, averages fall to distinguish the relative burden upon 
each. A study was made of three classes of property in the’city 
of Winnipeg -- residences, apartment blocks, and business blocks — 
and of residences and .business blocks in the town of Dauphin. 

Data were secured through realty firms on gross rentals, deprecia¬ 
tion, taxes, insurance, operating expenses and, repairs for the 
years 1925 to 1929 inclusive and for tjj^year 193L. The year 1931 
was introduced to show the 'effect of increasing or of decreasing 
taxation at a time when gross rentals were falling. 

Depreciation as a cost .- Of the foregoing cost items, de¬ 
preciation is the only one that requires explanation. It^may be 
defined as a cost reckoned for the wearing out of an asset over a 
period of years. The United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has justified the practice of allowing for depreciation as follows: 

"It Is elemental that in determining the true net income . 
derived from.the operation of a trade or business, all operat¬ 
ing costs or expenses must be deducted. The consumption of 
capital 'represented by depreciation is an operating cost or 
expense and .must be recognized the. same as other operating 
costs or expenses." 1 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue points to the' difficulty 
of obtaining a base upon which to reckon depreciation. Clinton H. 
Scovell states this difficulty as follows: 

"Against the Idea of using depreciated values-can be 
raised the practical objection that depreciation allowances, 

B the best, are frequently expanded somewhat be¬ 
hest judgment as to life Indicates, particularly 
cure the highest permissible deductions from 
; and-also the-objection that imperfect account- 
ve proper consideration to. renewals.and replace- 
asted with repairs." 2 

he Bureau of Internal Revenue has published 
ion to be applied on the basis of the "straight 


^ •Income Tax Depreciation and Obsolescence Act of 1928 , 
Bulletin "F" .(Revised Jan., 1931). Washington,'D..C.: Government* 
Printing Office. Pp. 37. , » 

* ' 2 ci inton H. Scove.ll, Interest as a Cost , pp. 81-82. New 
. York: The Ronald Press, Company,.1924. . •« . ,* 




line' 1 method, it has'reserved the right to reject income returns 
because of the inadcurate application of the foregoing or other 
methods of calculating depreciation. Depreciation must be limited 
to the value of building and that determined "through appraisal by 
reference to assessed values, or in some other recognized manner. 
The writer found it difficult to secure either the original cost 
or purchase price of the properties examined. However, the local 
assessment of the buildings was obtained and the depreciation 
rates of the Bureau of Internal Revenue applied. Although values 
had altered across the period 1925-1931 there was little variation 
in the assessment of buildings examined, so that the base upon 
which depreciation was reckoned, though subject to the iniquities 
of the assessment in general, remained practically uniform through- 
-out the period. 

Taxation and income from rents on property in the city of 
Winnipeg .- The data compiled in Table XLI for the city of Winnipeg 
shows that' taxation upon real property fell with varying weights 
upon income from r.ents collected'from different classes of property. 
Taxes on fifteen apartment blocks amounted to 10.86 per cent of 

'TABLE XLI 

RELATION BETWEEN INCOME FROM RENT AND TAXATION ON REAL PROPERTY 
IN THE CITY OF WINNIPEG, 1925-1929 AND 1931 


Class of 
Buildings 

Number of 
Buildings 
Studied 

Period 

1925-1929 

Year 1931, 
Per Cent 

Taxes of 

Gross 

Rentals 

Per Cent 1 
Taxes of 
Gross 
Rentals 

Per Cent 
Taxes of Net 
Rentals be¬ 
fore Deducting 
Taxes j 

Residences .. 

1‘8 " 

24.3.4 

40.10 

30.1 

Apartment blocks 

15 ; 

■ ;10.86 ' 

22.12 

16.38 

Business blocks. - 

12 . 

33.16 

48.54 ’ 

41.20 


the gross rents and 22.98 per cent of'the net-rents for th.e' period. 
1925-1929. J Owing to increased vacancies the taxes on eleven of- 
these properties rose to 16.4 per cent of the :gross rentals..in 
1931- Taxation absorbed 24.14 per cent of the. gross rents for ' 
.eighteen houses, and formed 40".l per cent of the net .rent.before 
- deducting, taxes during 'the “period 1925-1933.. In 1931 taxes absorbed 

’ ^- Bulletin "F," op. - clt .-. p,. 18. • 
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30.1 per cent of the gross Income from rents on eighteen residen¬ 
tial properties’. Twelve business blocks were taxed to the extent 
of 33.16 per cent of the gross Income from rent, and 48.54 per 
cent of the net rent before deducting taxes during 1925-1929. In 
1931 taxes amounted to 41.2 per cent of the gross Income from rent 
on these business properties. . ■ 

City property. In general, can bear heavier taxes than can 
farm lands because the Income out of which rents are paid Is frer 
quently derived from sources entirely apart from the property 
Itself. Apartmdnt blocks attract those who do not desire to’be 
bothered with the Inconveniences which attend caring for a resi¬ 
dence. They attract those willing and in all'probability able to 
pay for the conveniences afforded. The growing demand during 
recent, years for that class of homedias enabled'such properties, 
unless located where land costs were excessive, ,to .bear a consider¬ 
able tax owing to their Income earning possibilitle’s. Ten per cent 
of the gross rents during normal econ omic, condition s was not an 
excessive tax upon apartment blocks. • 

Forty per cent of the net’Income from residential houses 
would not leave a large margin for capital outlay -"and interest on 
Investment. As formerly stated, realty men maintained that it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that owners could make three 
per cent on their investments in the moderate and better class of 
houses. 

Taxation Is heavy on business blocks because they are 
usually located on the more valuable city lands. Of the twelve h 
business blocks studied the assessment on land' amounted to 5.-7 
times that on the buildings. A levy of one-third-of the'gross 
rents on these properties produced a net income of 5.4 per .cent 
on the assessment during the p’erlod 1925-1929. . ,An v increase of * 
taxation to■41.2 per- cent of .the gross rentals meant'a reduction' 
in the net income to approximately 4.34 per cent of the assessment 

Richard T. Ely, speaking of income from land, states that_ 
"A man who gets 4 per cent on hl3 Investment does well." 1 When 
'the income Is reduced to three per cent during normal conditions, 
and ha3 to meet the still further'reduction of periods of- depres¬ 
sion, moijey is,driven out of that class of investment and seeks 
other fields. ’It is evident that, largely, owing to taxation,,the' 
point has been reached in the city of Winnipeg-'where many reel- \ 
dential and business ‘properties can no linger provide a reasonable 
return on the investment., .. An equally *se.rious phase of the whole 
question appears when one sees jrhat has been happening in ythe .case 


^ C.osts 'and• Income• in Land Utilization . II,'-55'. 'Ann’Arbor. 
Michigan.: .Edwards Brothers','’ J922. , • ’ ’ ■* 
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of unimproved properties. In 193S, 2.8 per cent of the total 
assessment was city owned'. The report of the Board of Valuation 
in July, 1932 stated that "the city has acquired title to 27. Vi per 
cent of approximately all the plotted street frontage and is in 
the course of acquiring 3.29 per cent, making a total of 30.99 per 
cent of all the street frontage within the city limits." 1 

Taxation and income from rents on property in the town of 
Dauphin .- Conditions in Dauphin were even worse than in the city 
of Winnipeg. Taxation during the period 1925-1929 absorbed almost 
40 per cent of the gross income from rent on fourteen residences, 
and 62.37 per cent of the. net rent before deducting taxes. On five 
business blocks the taxes amounted to 30.96 per cent of the gross 
rents, and to 66.76 per cent of the net rents before deducting 
taxes. For the period 1925-1929 the Income from net rents on 
residences amounted to 3.1 per cent of the assessment, and to 2.3 
per cent of the assessment for business blocks. The reduction of 
taxes in 1931 has improved this situation slightly. However, were 
it not for the unique conditions which have enabled the town of 
Dajiphin to escape almost entirely the effects of the present de¬ 
pression, the costs of unemployment relief, scarcely felt in the 

TABLE XLII 

RELATION BETWEEN INCOME FROM RENT AND TAXATION ON REAL PROPERTY 
IN THE TOWN OF DAUPHIN, 1925-1929 AND 1931 


Class of 
Buildings 

Number of-’' 

. Build¬ 
ings 
Studied 

Period 1925-1929 

Year 1931 

Per Cent 

Taxes of 
Gross 
Rentals 

Per Cent 

Taxes of 

Gross 

Rentals 

Per Cent Taxes 
of Net Rentals 
before Deduct¬ 
ing Taxes 

Residences . 

Business blocks. 

14 

5 

39.93 

30.96' 

62.37 

66.76 

32.80 

26.21 


taxes of the town, would be sending taxation upward and reducing’ 
more properties to the non-revenue bearing column. 


1 "Unpublished Report of the Board of Valuation for the 
City of Winnipeg," p. 6. City Hall, Winnipeg, 1932 (mimeo- , 
graphed).' 
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Taxation on Real Property and 
Shifting Investments 

t The foregoing discussion makes it evident that _some measure 
of income, rather than the assessment of real property, should be " 
made the basis for taxation. This was demonstrated still further 
by the indexes of rents and taxes for apartment blocks-, business 
blocks, and residential properties given in Table XLIII. 'Gross 
rents from apartment blocks showed a decline of 26 points during 
the period 1927-1931. Gross rentals from business blocks declined 
14 points, and taxes re thereon increased 5 points. Gross rentals 

, V " TABLE XLIII 

INDEXES OP GROSS RENTALS AND TAXATION FOR APARTMENT BLOCKS, 

- BUSINESS BLOCKS, AND RESIDENCES IN THE CITY OF WINNIPEG 
FOR THE YEARS 1927, 1929, AND 1931 


Item 

Indexes for the 

Year 

1927 

1929 

1931 

Gross rentals from 10 


1 


apartment blocks ■. 

Taxes on 10 apartment 

, 100 

91' 

[ 

74 

blocks... 

Gross rentals from 11 

100 

113 

121 

business blocks . i 

Taxes on 11 business j 

100 

104 

86 

blocks . 

100 

102 

105 

Gross rentals from 12 




residences . 

100 

101 

94 

Taxes on 12 residences . 

100- 

106 

113 


on 12 residential properties decreased 6 points, while taxes 
thereon increased 13 points. In general, for all three classes 
of property, a reducing income was exposed to increasing taxation 
because the tax mechanism bore no direct relation to income. The 
same condition was shown to be true of the taxation of farm lands. 

The inevitable has happened during the past fifteen years. 
Unimproved properties have been going to tax sale, while invest¬ 
ment has shifted from an unproductive to more promising fields of 
Income. The tendency of Canadians during recent years to Invest 
large sums of money in bonds and stocks would indicate that money 
for purely investment purposes has rapidly deserted the field of 
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property Investment. Furthermore, It has been shown already that 
such Investments would be taken up largely by those having larger 
Incomes. 

Unfortunately, Investment has shifted heavily toward’the 
hidden.fields of bank deposits, life indurance, and bonds and - 
stocks. It was estimated that income from Canadian bonds and 
stocks held in the city of Winnipeg produced an annual income 
during the period 1925-1929, at least equal to that .of the net 
• income, from cash and rents on ali improved city properties. Real ' 
estate in the city of Winnipeg was levied on-to the extent of 
$7,644,610 during 1929. The rate of taxation upon net income from 
real property, before deducting taxes therefrom was approximately 
39 per cent during 1929. The total income tax'paid by individuals 
and corporations in Manitoba to the dominion and provincial govern¬ 
ments, amounted to $4,601,345 during the same year, of which. 
$1,328,739 was received by the Province of Manitoba. In other 
words, property owners in the city of Winnipeg paid in taxes ap-- 
proximately 39 per cent of the net income from property before 
deducting taxes therefrom, while much of the income from the more 
fluid Investments escaped taxation altogether, or nearly so. 

Professor H. C. Morrison wrote of the failure in the 
United States to make intangibles bear a fair share of the burden . 
of taxation as follows: 

"Under the Industrial conditions of our day, the actual 
property-holdings of individuals are far more In intangibles 
than in real estate, and yet there are few -local Inventories 
which do not purport to show the exact-opposite. The result 
is that a very large number of persons escape s.tate and local 
taxation altogether or else are taxed on a mere fraction of 
their ability." 1 

Local Assessment of Real and Personal Property 
as the Measure of Ability to Pay Taxes 

It was stated In a former chapter, antT"supported on good 
authority, that taxes are paid out of the incomes of individuals, 
whether or not they be levied upon real and personal property and 
measured in terms of the assessed valuation. That being the 
case, it is obvious that either'the income per capita or the 
aggregate of individual Incomes in rural areas and urban centres 
would form a basis upon which to estimate the worth of property 
assessment as the measure of the ability of different communities 


1 School Revenue . p. 154. Chicago, Ill.': University* of 
Chicago Press, 1930. 


to support public services. ' - 

To use the aggregate of individual incomes would fail - to 
show the relation which density of population and size of income 
bear to the tax-paying ability of rural and urban communities of- 
different types. English-speaking communities, as shown in 
Table VIII .of the Appendix, were not so densely populated per 
quarter section of occupied land as were some rural areas settled 
by non-Anglo-Saxon peoples. In 1926 only 17.7 percent of the 
^population of the rural municipality of Rossburn were of English-I 
speaking extraction, while the population numbered 4.22 per quarter 
section of occupied land. On the other hand, 93.1 per-cent of 
the population of the rural municipality of Miniota were-.of English 
extraction and the population numbered 2.36 per quarter section of 
occupied land. In addition, land in the municipality of Miniota 
is more productive per acre than is thqj; of the municipality of 
Rossburn. Income per capita would reveal differences both of 
density of population and of productivity of soil, while the ag¬ 
gregate of incomes would tend to cover these factors. 

In urban centres salaries and wage's i>prm the largest & 
source of Income. Earnings from other sources are distributed- 
over a comparatively small number of individuals. Classes tend to 
group according to the size of income, and different types of 
communities are formed as a result. The city of Winnipeg includes 
in its population a greater proportion of individuals having large 
incomes than is true of any other urban centre in the province, - 
while the suburban town of Transcona is populated almost entirely 
by individuals of small Income. Income per capita would tend to 
reveal these differences; consequently, it is taken as the measure 
of ability in all municipalities studied. 

The assessment of property per capita is also “chosen for 
purposes of comparison,as assessment represents the measure of 
ability commonly used in all types of communities. Thejmistribu- 
tion of assessment per.capita when seen in relation to current 
income per capita provides a basis for comparison. There are 
compiled in Table XLIV the estimated current income per capita, 
the local assessment of real and personal property per capita, 
and the ratio of the second to the first for seven rural areas and 
four urban centres in the province of Manitoba. In this Instance, 
current Income, population, assessment, and taxes include that for 
both farm and village within each rural municipality, the town of 
Dauphin excepted. 

The ratio of local ’assessments to current ’ income .- A’ study 
of the ratio of' assessment to income per capita would appear to 
justify the estimates of Income prepared in the two preceding 
chapters. The distinction between rural and urban assessment is 





















very clearly marked. The range In the ratio of assessment tb In¬ 
come varies in the seven rural municipalities from 2.77 to 4.68, 
and in the four urban centres from 1.05 to 1.87. This is what 
might be expected as the assessment of urban property is generally 
lower and the tax rates higher than in rural areas. 

In the rdral municipalities of Dufferin, Thompson and 
Mlniota there is little variation in the ratio of assessment to 
income. Income in these areas is derived largely from grain grow¬ 
ing and the productivity of- the soil is relatively uniform. More¬ 
over the population is largely of Anglo-Saxon origin and the 
population per quarter section of occupied land, as shown in . 

Table VIII of the Appendix, approximately equal. The findings 
would indicate that the method of estimating income'for these 
municipalities was possessed of a high degree of accuracy.. They 
would also indicate that the assessed valuations for these areas 
were comparatively equal. 

The ratio of assessment to income'for the- rural municipal¬ 
ity of Dauphin and for the Swan River crop district are not far 
removed from one another, being 2.77 and 3.55 respectively. A 
variation would occur owing to the inclusion of a much larger 
element of urban income and population in the Swan River area than 
in the rural municipality of Dauphin, thus reducing the ratio for 
Swan River. As formerly stated, these areas contain a somewhat 
similar distribution of good, marginal and sub-marginal lands^r 
with a relatively larger amount of good farm lands in the Swan . 
River area. The population is somewhat different in origin, there 
being (according to the 1926 census), 72.6 per cent of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction in Swan River and 36.7 per cent in Dauphin. The 
population per quarter section of occupied land was 4.23 and 3.49 
respectively during 1926. A considerable part of farm income is 
derived from stock raising and dairying. The findings for these 
municipalities would Indicate that the estimates of income and 
the assessment per capita are comparatively correct. As compared 
with those for the three municipalities of ^Dufferin, Thompson, 
and Mlniota they would appear to indicate that a difference existed 
In the assessment of grain growing and mixed farming areas. 

The findings for the municipality of Strathcona would in¬ 
dicate' that assessed valuations are too high. The farm lands of 
the rural municipality of Thompson have higher productive power 
than have those of Strathcona. R. W. Murchie- 1 - found the produc¬ 
tivity index per improved acre to be 171.1 for the municipality of 
Thompson ,and 79.4 for the municipality of Strathcona, yet in 1927 


1R. W. Murchie, "Supplement to Unused Lands of Manitoba," 
pp. 14-17. Unpublished Doctor's thesis. Department of Social 
Science, University of Minnesota, 1927. 
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tbe assessment per acre of taxable farm land? was $19*-51 and 
$16.64 respectively. 

The fact that the foregoing comparisons classify the dif- . 
ferent types of farming communities into natural group's, according 
to ability to pay as measured bjj income, would -point- to the value 
of that method of estimating ability. These -comparisons also . 
show that the^assessed valuations, although apparently satisfactory * 
for the same^type of farming community, do not bring the- different 
tyipes into focus. The ratio of assessment to income, if-the. 
assessed valuation is to be-considered a valid measure of ability, 
should be approximately equal for all types of farming communities. 

Of the four urban centres studied, the ratio of assessment 
to income in the city of Winnipeg, the town of Transcona, and the 
town of Dauphin are not far removed from one another. All,three 
centres are different, yet the income from salaries and wages 
forms the large part of earnings in all three. Had it been pos¬ 
sible to locate'all the income in-the city of Winnipeg more 
definitely, the ratio of assessment to income might have been 
lower than that given in Table XLIV. 

In the ratio of assessment to income the suburban munici¬ 
pality of St. James is far removed from that of the other centres. 

W. D. Love, 1 after a very thorough study of the taxation of 
property in St. James in 1930 found that 33.5 per cent of the rate¬ 
payers paid taxes under $60 per annum and 49.2 per cent paid from 
$60 to $125 per annum. He concluded that "building assessments 
are relatively low and it might be possible to increase such 
assessments to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent and-' still levy the 
same mill rate without unduly oppressing the tax payers." If this 
were done, It would raise the ratio of assessment to income to 
1.36 Instead of 1.08. An assessment of $370 per capita is ex¬ 
ceedingly low for a middle and laboring class residential district. 
It could not be expected that such an area, bordering on the city 
of Winnipeg, with Its people working in Winnipeg at city rates of 
salaries and wages, would have an assessment per capita less than 
the tjswn of Dauphin. Had It the same assessment per capita as the 
town of Dauphin, the ratio of assessment to income would be 1.59. 
The findings of this study confirm.those of W. D. Love. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that residential rents are not suf¬ 
ficient to warrant raising property taxes in the municipality of 
St. James. -To overcome this difficulty, W. D. Love suggested that 
a tax should be levied upon individuals apart altogether from th^ 

D. Love and Co., "Rural Municipality of St. James, 
Report on Revenue Resources," p. 18. St. James: Office of the 
Municipality of St. James, 1931 (mimeographed). 
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property tax. 1 He proposed a "minimum school tax, as- otherwise it 
is all too evident that the small home, paying an annual tax of 
iess than .$100.00, is the.source of loss to any dormitory munici¬ 
pality which has not the advantage of industrial development,. and 
imposes too heavy a burden on the remalnlng ratepayers." Both 
this study that made by W. D. Love indicate that income rather 
than assessed valuation should be made the basis for estimating 
the ability of the residents of St. James to support public schools. 
Each study points to the inadequacy of property assessment as the 
measure of ability in this municipality. ' .*• 

The. evidence submitted Indicates that local assessed valu-‘ 
ations fail to measure the ability equally for different types of 
farming communities, for different types of urban communities and 
for rural as compared with urban communities'. Furthermore, out 
of eleven communities studied, two appeared to’ be quite out of 
focus within their own class of community .during the period 1925-'’ 
1929. * 

The findings of this study pertaining to the inadequacy 
of the assessed valuations of real property as a measure of 
ability, were in keeping with the findings of other studies and « 
of leading economists. E. R. Seligman wrote of the problem of 
property assessment as followsf 

"In most of the commonwealths the' tax laws provide for 
the assessment of property at its fair cash value and in all 
the states it is expected that the valuation shall everywhere 
be made at a uniform rate. Yet it is a notorious fact that 
In scarcely any two contiguous counties is the property - even 
the real estate - appraised in the same manner or at the same . 
rate. " 2 

The report of the Assessment and Taxation Commission for , 
1919 for the Province of Manitoba stated that "while it probably 
has been no worse than elsbwhere, it certainly has been no better." 
This Commission recommended that a central tax commission should/ 
be established in the hope that assessment might be equalized 
throughout the province. A tax commission was established and 
guide plans for the local assessors prepared. Although, without 
doubt, improvement in the assessment resulted, .nevertheless the 
local assessors’still remain. As recent as February, 1932 no less 
than 475 appeals were registered against the assessed valuations 
in the city of Winnipeg and a complete re-assessment of the city 


1 Ibld ., p. 31. 

2 Es3av3 in Taxation , p. 20. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1925 (10th ed., revised). 
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agreed upon- 1 

Nothing could more completely expose the inadequacy of the * 
assessment of real property In urban centres as a measure of 
ability than do conditions existing during the present depression 
The town of Transcona, with the salary and wage income of its 
residents reduced by many thousands of dollars, rusnishes an ex¬ 
ample of an urban centre in which the assessment of real property, 
whatever its merit during normal economic conditions, has ceased 
to be an adequate measure of the ability of the community to sup¬ 
port public enterprises. The present study but confirms all that 
has been discovered in this regard during recent years in other 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

, The'Measure of Effort 

Tax rates .- An examination of the rates of taxation showed 
that, in general, a low-assessment per capita meant a high tax 
rate and a high assessment a low rate of taxation, ^hree rural 
municipalities with a.high ratio of^assessment had tax rates 
ranging from 18.9 to 23-8 mills on the dollar, while the four 
urban centres with comparatively low assessments had tax rates 
ranging from 30 to 64 mills on the dollar. On the other hand, the 
rural municipality of Mlniota had a high ratio of assessment, and 
.a tax rate of 29.4 mills on the dollar, while the municipality of 
Thompson had a similar ratio of assessment and a tax rate of 23.8 
mills on the dollar. One could not estimate the burden of taxa¬ 
tion on these nine municipalities by observing the tax rates. In 
other words, tax rates and assessed valuations are very misleading 
indices "of ability and effort.^ 

Income as a measure of effort .- The average tax per capita 
in 1927, measured in dollars and cents, and the part it represented 
of' the average income per capita during the period 1925-1929, 
were calculated. The average tax per capita for the middle year of 
the period was approximately the average tax paid during the 
years 1925-1929, for which time a,gradual increase in taxation . 
occurred throughout Manitoba. The tax per capita, as calculated 
for this study, included all taxes levied through the municipal 
council whether for local improvements, for general purposes, or- 
that raised through the medium of the business tax. It did not 
not represent the general levy upon real and personal property 
only. _ 


•‘•Report of the Assessment and Taxation Commission. Province 


of Manitoba . 1919. Pp. 209. 
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When reduced to terms of the per cent of current Income , 
paid In taxes, the areas studied formed four groups: (1) the city 
of Winnipeg with'a levy of 6.35 per cent, upon current Income; 

(2) the rural municipalities of Strathcona and Thompson, and the p 
urban municipalities of St. James, Transcona, and Dauphin, all 
within the range of 9.10 to 10.38 per cent of current Income; 

(3) the rural municipalities of Dufferln and Minlota with 10.51 
and 10.44 per cent of current Income respectively; and (4) the , 
rural areas of Dauphin, Swan Hlver, and Rossburn with rates of 
14.19, 14.25, and 14.91 per cent respectively. Had data been 
available for sub-marginal rural areas, a fifth class would have 
appeared with .still higher rateg than any of the foregoing. The 
Introduction of a'larger sampling would have produced a more ex¬ 
tended grouping. 

Taxation measured In terms of current income showed that 
the least burden was placed upon the large urban centre and the 
greatest burden upon the poorest rural area. The relative dis¬ 
tribution of the burden of taxation so measured fell' within these 
two extremes. A few of the wealthier wheat farming areas levied 
a tax on current income comparable with that of the large towns 
and suburban municipalities. This was not an unnatural grouping 
as' the much smaller population of large farm areas increased the 
Income per capita, while the reverse was true of the country town 
and suburban municipality. Mixed farming•areas having a per¬ 
centage of marginal and sub-marginal lands and the purely marginal 
and sub-marginal areas must make a larger,contribution out’of 
income than any,other type of community. 

A closer examination of the part of income paid In taxes • 
indicated that even the amount of money.paid in taxes was not a 
true measure of effort. A tax-of'$1% 19 in the municipality of 
Strathcona represented 9.09 per cent' of current income. A tax of 
$15.97 in Rossburn represented 12.28 per cent of current Income. 

A tax of $34.64 in the city of Winnipeg represented 6.35 per cent 
of current Income. A tax of $33.30 in the suburban municipality 
of St. James represented 9.74 per cent of current income. Neither, 
tax rates, based on assessment, nor the amount of money paid by 
the individual for taxes gave a true picture of the effort made. 
Only in so far as the amount paid in taxes may bq seen in relation 
to the income of the individual can a true estimate of effort be 
formed. Not only is this a more accurate measure of effort, but 
it is also a measure of effort which can be understood'.' 

In Chapters XI and XII current Income, as estimated herein, 
will be used as the basis for calculating the ability and effort 
of typical municipalities to'support public schools. 
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ABILITY TO SUPPORT PUBLIC' SCHOOLS IN MANITOBA 


Property Assessment'and Income as the 
Basis for Estimating Ability 

In the preceding chapters the administrative machinery of 
school finance, school costs,- the proportion oJ\state and local 
aid, the taxation of real property, estimates or~durrent income, 
and the merits of making income or the assessment of real proper¬ 
ty the basis of school revenue were studied. There remains to be 
examined in greater detail the efficiency of the existing financial 
mechanism for securing and distributing school revenue. It is 
first necessary, to establish a basis for the measurement of the 
ability of school districts and of municipal units. .Students of 
school finance have pointed to the difficulty of securing an 
adequate basis for measuring ability and have been compelled to 
c hoose that which appeared the best index available. Harlan 
Updegraff in the New York Survey 1 used assessment as the basis 
and Floyd Reeves used the same basis for the Finance Inquiry in 
the State of Illinois.? The Educational Commission for the 
Province of Manitoba 3 used both the local and the equalized assess¬ 
ment. J. K. Norton used a combination of income and tangible 
wealth per child in a study of ability in the states of the Union. 4 
The data used by Norton were not available' for the study of abil¬ 
ity by counties or by school districts. 

The defects in either the local,or the equalized assess¬ 
ment in Manitoba have been shown in Chapter X of this study. 

Reeves® and other students of school finance in the United States 
concluded after careful study that; (1) ability is related more 


-* -Rural School Survey of New York State. Finance Inquiry , 
p. 78. Ithaca, New York; Ufa. Fell Company, 1922. 

2 The Political Unit of School Finance in Illinois , 
pp. 50-67. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1924. 

3 Report of the Educational Commission , p. 21. Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: King's Printer, 1924. 

4 The Ability of the States to Support Education , p. 29. 
Washington, D.C.: National Educational Association,-1926. 
5 Reeves, op. clt ... pp. 50-52. 
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closely to the income from property than to its market value; 

(2) it is difficult to assess the same class of property correctly 
' and exceedingly difficult to bring the assessment of different 

types of property into proper relationship with one another; and 

(3) personal property escapes assessment to a large extent while 
. real estate does not. These differences are all the more pro¬ 
nounced when the assessment is made by unskilled assessors for 
each municipality. Furthermore, the equalized assessment for 
Manitoba, based as it is upon data collected by local assessors, 
would be subject to all of the defects associated with assessment 
valuations. Accordingly, current income as estimated for several 
rural and urban municipalities and for one crop district, in 
Chapters VIII, IX, and X*of this study,,is taken as the basis in 
these larger units for measuring ability and effort to support 
public schools in Manitoba. 

As the school district is the unit of school administra¬ 
tion in Manitoba it is desirable that the relative ability of 
these units to support public schools should be ascertained. At 
once the problem of the inadequacy of the school district as an 
understandable unit of finance becomes evident. With 2,232 such 
units in Manitoba, scattered over a wide area, embracing units 
of many sizes and variations in population and many types of 
property, it is not only impossible, to estimate their relative 
ability in terms of assessment valuations with any degree of 
accuracy, but it is hopeless to expect to measure in terms of in¬ 
come the ability of each individual school district. Professor 
H. C. Morrison, writing of the measurement of ability of school 
districts in terms of assessed valuations states that: 

"It simply cannot be done, short of an investigation com¬ 
parable with that undertaken in the physical valuation of 
railways, and, were such an Investigation undertaken, it 
would t>e worthless unless it were completed within a single 
fiscal year and repeated every year. We know that there are 
gross inequalities, but nobody has ever measured them. Even ■ 
the best of the studies ignores what in reality are the prime 
factors in taxable ability as predicted of school districts. 
Such studies simply reveal something of the order of the dif¬ 
ferences which exist." 1 

'Admitting all the foregoing criticisms, the writer was 
compelled to make use of assessed valuations for school districts 
in order that a rough estimate of the "order of differences" might 
be made for small ungraded school districts throughout rural 


1 School Revenue , p. 188. Chicago, Illinois: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. 
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Manitoba. The'equalized assessment was used for this purpose as . 
it represented an effort to even out. the differences in assessed 
valuations between 100*81 municipalities- No attempt was made to 
compare the ability of rural arid large urban school‘districts on 
the basis-of assessed valuations. Owing to the inability, already 
established in this and other studies, to bring rural and urban 
property into relarlo.n on the basis of assessment, it would be 
useless to undertake such a comparison. The local assessment for 
each ungraded or graded rural school'district for the year 1929 
was obtained from the secretary-treasurer of each municipality 
studied. The^assessment for each sch6ol°district was then brought^ 
to the basis of the. equalized assessment for the municipality- 
which the school district was located. 

v , . The Unit of Measurement^ 

'-Having accepted current incopie'as the basis of comparison 
of ability between municipal uni£s''and equalized assessment valua¬ 
tions as the basis of comparison for ungraded and graded rural 
school districts, it became necessary to set up specific units of 
measurement with which to portray ability. Considerable difference 
of opinion has existed among students of school finance as to the % - 
unit best suited to this purpose. Updegraff chose, the number of 
teachers engaged and justified that unit on the ground that: . 

(1) "salaries of teachers form the largest item of school expendi- 
—Sure" and (2) "a close relationship exists between the number of 
teachers employed and classrooms operated." 1 Mort combined the 
typical teacher and weighted pupil, using .the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance.^ Reeves used assessed valuation per 
child of school age in those districts having more than one-room 
rural schools and full assessed valuation per district for those 
districts having less than sixty children of school age. 3 

In the Province' of Manitoba the School Act provides that 
every person between the ages of six and twenty-one years shall 
have the right to attend some school. As formerly stated, the 
practice generally adopted, throughout the province has been to 
provide free schooling up to and including Grade XI. The census 
report prepared annually by rural school districts and periodically 
by the larger graded school districts has required that the number 
of all resident children of the ages 5 to 18 inclusive should be 

1 0p. clt .. p. 72.' 

2Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public Schools . New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 104. 

- ’ 3 0p. cit . f p°. 5g. 
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furnlshed to the Department of Education. An,examination of the 
statistics pertaining to age and to enrolment, by grades, pub¬ 
lished in the Annual Report of the Department of Education for 
1929-1930, showed that 1,039 of the age of five years and 504 in 
Grade XII were enrolled, who did not come either within the age 
limit or the period of free schooling. On the other hand, there 
were 1,702 pf the ages 18 to 20 inclusive enrolled in the public 
schools during the same period. Deducting those enrolled in • 
-Grade XII and those enrolled who were under six years of age from 
those above the age of seventeen enrolled in the public schools 
would give an enrolment approximately equal to that Included 
within the ages-6 to 17 inclusive. Reasoning in the same way, 
the census figures would be a close approximation of the total 
number who were entitled to be enrolled in Grades VI-XI of the 
public schools. Approximately 5,200 were enrolled in private 
schools throughout the province for the year 1929-1930 and ap¬ 
proximately 1,350 of the total enrolment of secondary school de¬ 
partments were tuition pupils. 

A study was made of the enrolment, average-attendance 
and census pupils between the ages of 6 to 17 inclusive for 332 
ungraded an a d graded school districts in rural Manitoba, 'havipg 
505 classrooms in operation.. A similar study was made of the 
school population for six suburban municipalities, seven large 
^owns, and four cities. There appears to hate been a discrepancy 
‘’Iff the census returns in.that school districts having secondary 
departments show an enrolment approximately equal to the census 
reports for these districts. This would indicate that in some . 
cases, at least, non-resident pupils were included in the census 
reports. On the other hand, seme school districts, through having 
a considerable number of non-resident pupils, actually did have a 
larger enrolment than the number of resident pupils of the ages 
6 to 17. The population of a private school may at any time, and 
on short notice, be added to the enrolment of the public school. 
In December, 1932,this actually happened in the suburban munici¬ 
pality of St. James, In the town of Transcona, and in at least 
one rural municipality. This makes it quite evident that, in so 
far as the school population is concerned, the total legal school 
population is at any time liable to become the responsibility of 
"the, school district for educational purposes. That being the 
case, when average attendance, enrolment, and the number listed 
In the census report were considered. It was evident that the 
number of census children would be the more adequate unit of 
measurement. This conclusion was confirmed when one compared the 
.average attendance, enrolment,and the census population for low 
assessment and high assessment rural areas, and for the city of 



Winnipeg, the statistics for which are given in Table XLV. “ In 
every instance the average attendance gave a poor indication of 
the school population, while it was generally true that the enrol¬ 
ment fell v short of the possible totfal. This was especially true 
of the city of Winnipeg, where over '2,000 children were enrolled 
in private schools, and many in 1932 were in school who, under 
the economic conditions prevailing in 1929, would have been other¬ 
wise occupied. 


TABLE XLV 

AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, ENROLMENT, AND CENSUS PUPILS 6 TO 17 TEARS 
•OF AGE INCLUSIVE, IN THREE TYPICAL GROUPS OF 
COMMUNITIES IN MANITOBA, 1929-1930 


Type of 
Community 

Pupils in 
Average 
Attendance 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Census 

Pupils 

Low assessment 




rural areas ... 

4019.94 

.5,986 

6,824 

High assessment 




rural areas ... 
City of Winni- 

. 7393.61 

9,938 

10,647 

Peg . 

35104.00 

41,745 

46,744 


Neither the average attendance nor the enrolment for 
1929-1930 formed an accurate index of the school population for 
1932-1933. Limiting the census years from 6 to 17 years of age 
Inclusive restricts the range to the number who have the right to 
attend school., who may at any time be enrolled therein and who 
are being enrolled In ever increasing numbers. 

Updegraff used the number of teachers employed as the unit 
of measurement. In the province of Manitoba the salary cost, in 
general, has equalled more than half of the total school cost per 
annum.' However, that of Itself would not justify using the num¬ 
ber of teachers employed as the unit of measurement. Although in 
one-room rural school districts In Manitoba the school cost has 
been closely associated with that,of the single classroom, once 
graded school situations are introduced the number of teachers 
employed is at once rendered invalid as a unit of measurement. 

The wealthier graded school district has shown a tendency to em¬ 
ploy a larger number of teachers per,pupil population than has 
been generally true of the poorer districts. Secondly, 
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wealthier districts have had a larger percentage of the school 
population enrolled than- the poorer districts. Thirdly, because 
of secondary school provisions and better school facilities, the 
tuition pupil becomes a factor in certain graded school, districts. 
Finally, nationality has been a factor in school enrolment and 
attendance. Among certain nationalities there has existed a strongs 
tendency to take children out of school at an earlier age than has 
been true of others. Although changing economic conditions have 
altered this to some extent, the tendency to keep children in 
school after they have passed fourteen years of age is not the 
same for all nationalities. From the foregoing it is obv-i<jus„'tha4 
the variation in enrolment dnd attendance per teacher employed, 
due to varying conditions of wealth and nationality, render.the 
number of teachers employed inadequate as a unit of-measurement 
for school districts in different types of communities. 

As formerly stated. Reeves in his study of school finance 
in Illinois used the full assessed valuation per school district 
as the unit of measure for typical one-room rural school districts. 
In so doing he selected districts having fewer than sixty resident 
pupils of school age. This unit of measurement could be applied 
readily to the study of one-room rural school districts in Manitoba. 
In fact, with assessment as the only measure of ability for school 
districts available, assessment per school district appeared to be > 
the basis of measurement best adapted to a comparison of ability 
for one-room rural school situations. The regulations of the 
Adv.isory Board provide that a school district may not open a 
second roc.n until the enrolment has reached 45, and a third room 
until the enrolment has reached 81. In general, the enrolment in 
the rural school districts of Manitoba is not large. .Of 275 rural 
school districts studied, 38 had an enrolment of 45 or over, and 
of these only three were operating two classrooms, while 259 had 
an enrolment of less than sixty. A study was made of the relative 
ability in terras of assessment per district, of these 259 rural 
school districts. 

, • Ability of One-Room Rural School Districts 

Table XLVI illustrates the ability of 259 one-room schools 
in twenty-four rural municipalities and at once indicates the 
point of greatest variation within the whole provincial system of 
education. An examination of local assessments per quarter sec¬ 
tion for the years 1920, 1925, and 1930 showed that in low-assess¬ 
ment municipalities there was a slight tendency to - increase 
assessments throughout the ten-year period, while in high- 
assessment rural municipalities increases occurred from 1920 to 
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TABLE XLVI 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ASSESSMENTS ON THE 
EpuAFIEED- ■ BAS/S FOR TWO HUNDRED AND TITTY NINE ONE-ROOM 
R^AAI. ’ SCHOOLS IN TWENTY FOUR RURAL MUNICIPALITIES FOR THE 
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1925, and decreases from 1925 to 1930. The upward tendency of 
assessments in poorer municipalities throughout the ten-year period 
portrays the effort that has been made to compensate, in part at 
least, for the reduction in revenue due to the reversion of lands 
to municipalities. 

The assessment per district for the median district in 

each municipality incl uded. ln_-Table XLVI la illustrated by - 

Figure 12. The-assessment for the median district in Dufferln 
municipality is nineteen times that for the median district in 
Armstrong. The assessment for the wealthiest district in Dufferin 
is" four times that for the poorest district in the same munici¬ 
pality. 

Table XLVI is sectioned into four groups of assessments 
per district. The groups, are designated A, B, C, and D and contain 
106, 50, 62, and 41 school districts respectively. Assessments 
for Group A lie within the range $10,000-#60,00; B, $60,000- 
$100,000; C, $100,000-$200,000; and D over $200,000. The median 
assessments' per district for 41 of the wealthiest districts in 
nine municipalities was 8.5 times that for 106 districts in thir¬ 
teen poor municipalities. T£e range in assessment per school 
district varied from 1 to g5, approximately. 

Reeves discovered in the Illinois Study that "the number 
of children, residing in a district bore no relation to the assess¬ 
ment valuation of the district.’’ 1 His finding is verified by 
this study. Of 35 one-room schools having an enrolment of 45 or 
over, 22 are situated in low-assessment and 13 in the lowest of 
the high-assessment municipalities. < 

The majority of districts of Group’s A and B located within 
low-assessment municipalities received provincial assistance 
through the distribution of Assessment Grants. A few districts 
in Group B, located in higher assessment municipalities, were also 
assisted through this grant, while the special grant to weak 
school districts was distributed to many of the schools of Groups 
A and B. 

It is important to note for future reference that the 
assessment per district for 28 out of 58, or almost fifty per cent 
of the districts in the municipalities of Shell River, St. 

Clements, Dauphin, and Rossburn, was below $100,000. It is at 
this point that the large Municipal Grant, v/hich is levied pro¬ 
portionately upon the property assessment of all districts within 
the municipality, falls heavily upon the better lands, more par- ■ 
ticularly at times when the volume of tax arrears is large. 


‘ •Qp. clt .. p. 65. 
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Ability of Graded School Districts 

Assessed valuation per census pupil was used as the unit 
of measure for graded school districts. In all but two of the 
districts selected the school was located in an unincorporated or 
an incorporated vill age or town. Carman with t > 

-proAimately 1,400 was the largest urban centre. All districts 
contained both urban and farm property and were typical of many 
such graded school situations in Manitoba. Large town districts 
were not included because of the difference in the nature of the 
total assessment and In the relation which It usually bears to 
income. The equalized assessment for the graded school districts 
chosen was used as the basis of measurement and taken to serve as 
a rough estimate of the ability of graded school districts to sup¬ 
port public schools. 

A frequency distribution of the assessment per census 
pupil in fifty-one graded school districts during the year 1929- 
1930 is shown in Table XLVII. The range in assessment per census 

TABLE XLVII 

EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT PEE CENSUS PUPIL IN FIFTY-ONE GHADED 
SCHOOL DISTHICTS IN TWENTY-FOUR RURAL MUNICIPALITIES 
OF MANITOBA DURING 1929 


Assessment per 
Census Pupil 

In Hundreds of Dollars 

Low-Assessment 
Rural Areas 

High-Assessment 
Rural' Areas 

Total 

5 - 

10 

_ 2 

1 

. 3 

11 - 

15 

5 

4 

9 

16 - 

20 

4 

3 

7 

21 - 

25 

3 

2 

5 

26 - 

30 



O' 

31 - 

35 


9 

9 

36 - 

40 


2 

2 

41 - 

45 


2' 

2 

46 - 

50 


4 

4 

51 - 

55 


4 

4 

56 - 

60 


1 

1 

61 - 

65 


2 

,2 

66 - 

70 



0 

Over 

70 


3 

4 3 

Totals . 

14' 

37 

51 

Range in Dollars . 

447'- 1,721 

899 - 9,475 

447- 9,475 









pupil varied from $477 to $9,475, or as 1 to 21. The range In 
the equalized assessment per census pupil for the fourteen graded 
school districts in thirteen low-assessment rural municipalities 
varied from $477 to $1,721, while for the forty-seven graded 
school districts in fourteen high-assessment rural municipalities, 
it varied from $899 to $9,475. In 1924, Reeves found an even 
greater variation In ability among the graded school districts of 
the state of Illinois. It could be readily demonstrated, on the 
basis of the assessment, that similar conditions are common through¬ 
out Canada and the United States, wherever the district school 
remains as the unit of school finance. 

Ability to Support Schools Measured in Terms 
of Income per Census Pupil 

Total cash Income from farm production plus village and 
town income, per census pupil was used as the measure of ability 
for nine rural municipalities. It was necessary to use total cash 
income to bring two sub-marginal municipalities Into the picture. 
Current income per census pupil was used as the measure of ability 
for seven rural and four suburban municipalities. Statistics 
giving the results of the application of these measures are com¬ 
piled in Table XLVIII. By this method the writer hoped to estab¬ 
lish the approximate amount of money available for the education 
of a child in different types of communities. 03ie merits of using 
current income as a basis for comparing the ability of different 
types of communities was discussed in the closing section of ' 
Chapter IX. Whatever its defects, it is a more equitable basis 
for comparison than assessment and possibly the only basis upon 
which the relative ability of rural and urban communities can be 
measured. 

Measured by total cash income per census pupil, the 
ability of nine rural municipalities varied from $181 in Chatfield 
to $2,100 in Thompson municipality. It' would be safe to venture 
the opinion that no less than fifteen rural municipalities and the 
unorganized areas in Manitoba, during the normal economic period 
of 1925-1929, did not have current income per census pupil in 
excess of that for the rural municipality of Ethelbert, or $251. 

In several other municipalities current income would not exceed 
$721, the estimate for the municipality of Rossburn. 

The range in current Income per census pupil for seven 
rural municipalities varied from $405 In Rossburn to $1,877 in 
Thompson, while in the four urban centres the variation was from 


$892 in the town of Transcona to $2,542 in the city of Winnipeg. 
According to the findings of Lawrence, this .estimate for the city 
of Winnipeg wbuld he low. Measured in terms of income, several 
distinct levels of ability appear: the sub-marginal areas of 
which Chatfield and Ethelbert were representative; the marginal 
areas such as Rossburn; the better mixed farming areas like Swan 
River and Dauphin, and the wealthy wheat farming areas like 
Thompson, Miniota, and Dufferin. Had income for the poorest 

TABLE XLVIII 

ABILITY PER CENSUS PUPIL OP RURAL AND URBAN MUNICIPALITIES 
TO SUPPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MEASURER, IN TERMS OP INCOME 


Municipality - 

Total Cash Farm, 
and Current 
Village Income per 
Census Pupil 

Current Income 

per 

Census Pupil 

Strathcona . 

$1,505 

$1,092 

Dufferin and Carman Town. 

1,686 

1,307 

Thompson . 

1,877 

1,383 

Miniota . 

1,778 

1,275' - 

Dauphin (rural) . 

987 

704 

Chatfield . 

181 


Rossburn ., 

534 

405 

Ethelbert . 

251 


Swan River and Town . 

1,264 

922 

Winnipeg . 


2,542 

St. James . 


1,193 

Transcona.'. 


892 

Dauphin (town) . 


1,062 


suburban municipality about the .city of Winnipeg been estimated, 
the range of ability across urban communities would have assumed 
similar proportions. Measuring ability on the basis of Income 
makes it evident that there are Just as poor urban as rural com¬ 
munities within the province of Manitoba. It shows^also, for 
normal or prosperous economic periods, that many of the old 
settled rural municipalities of'Manitoba have greater ability 
than Tiave some towns and suburban municipalities. This is all the 
more true because of the heavy bonded debt of several suburban 
centres and towns. The city of Winnipeg, for the period studied, 
had a margin of ability per census pupil greatly in excess of 
that for any other municipality, rural or urban, in Manitoba. 
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Causes of Inequality 


In rural Manitoba, productivity of soil and size of school 
district have been major factors producing differences of ability 
to support public schools. The municipality of Chatfield with a 
total rinah 1nnnma_ 


l population of 5.44 for the same area,"while the municipality of 
Mipiota had a total cash income of $990 per quarter section of 
occupied'land and a population of 2.3. The total cash income per 
census' pupil for Chatfield amounted to $181 and for Thompson to 
$1,877. During normal times a small school district in the 
wealthy municipality of Mlnlota could maintain a standard one-room 
school with comparative ease, while Barrie school district in the 
municipality of Chatfield, with an enrolment of over sixty pupils, 
could operate a one-room school for eight months only, and that, 
with generous provincial aid. -v 

Table XLIX and Figure 13 depict the situation for four 
neighboring school districts In the rural municipality of Dauphin 
and bring.all'the factors into relation. In 1929, the assessment 


TABLE XLIX 


DIFFERENCES IN SIZE, PRODUCTIVITY, AND ENROLMENT OF FOUR 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN THE. RURAL MUNICIPALITY .OF DAUPHIN 


- ■ 

District 

Area in 

Quarter 

Sections, 

Average 
Assessment^ 
per Quartejr. 
Secti'cSf ' 

Total 

Enrolment 

Number 

of" 

Teachers 

• Rigby . 

40 

§1,240 

25 

1 

Sandringham . 

78 

1,050 

16 

1 

.’Wilson River .... 

67 

1,910 

65 

2 

Trembowla . 

68 

1,140 

79 

2 


per quarter section of occupied land in the school district of 
Rigby amounted to 118.1 per cent, and the area to 51.2 per cent , 
of that for the bordering school district of Sandringham; the en¬ 
rolments for each were 25 and 16 respectively. The assessment 
per quarter section of occupied land for the school district of 
Wilson River was 167.5 per cent and the area 98.6 per cent of that 
for the bordering school district of Trembowla. The enrolment was 
65 and 79 respectively and each' district operated a two-room school. 
Similar differences In ability due to the presenc.e of one or more 
of the factors mentioned are not “uncommon In rural Manitoba. 
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Differences In the ability of urban school districts may 
be due, among other factors, to location, to the size of the dis¬ 
trict, to the Industrial or business enterprises located therein, 
or to the salary and wage levels of residential districts. 

Because the town of Dauphin Is suitably located for becom- 

Manltoba, It has developed a large retail and professional business. 
The construction of highways has extended Its retail business in¬ 
fluence for many miles, to the detriment of business In neighboring 
toums and villages. Up to the month of May, 1932, It had scarcely 
suffered from the present economic depression. The salary and 
wage earnings amounted to approximately $1,050,000 In 1932. The 
municipal payments to the school district for the school year 
1929-1930 amounted to $71,058. % rate of 6.77 per cent of the 
salary and wage earnings of 1932 would have accounted for the 
local school bill of 1929-1930. Yet, rented residential and 
business properties, upon which taxes were levied, produced little 
-or no net Income. 

Winnipeg Is the one large city in Manitoba. It partici¬ 
pates extensively- in the retail trade within a radius of at least 
one hundred miles. Moreover, the large'departmental stores have 
prevented extensive development of the retail trade in suburban 
municipalities. Except for the school districts of Norwood and 
Port Whyte, suburban municipalities about the city of Winnipeg 
have no tax-paying industrial concerns of any magnitude. One large 
cement plant in Tuxedo and the residential property of the owning 
company enables the school district of Port Whyte to finance its 
obligations without great effort. On the other hand, there are 
several residential suburbs about Winnipeg the residents of which 
-belong to the medium or lower salaried and wage earning classes. 
Brooklands, inhabited by wage-earning people, is an exaggerated 
case. The comparatively well-to-do city of Winnipeg, with its 
wide open spaces, includes the large business and industrial en¬ 
terprises of the metropolitan area, as well as the majority of 
those people of large income, resident In the province of Manitoba. 

The analysis of the data presented in this chapter Indi¬ 
cates very clearly that the district system of school finance, by 
limiting 'the use of school revenue largely to the area over which 
the school tax is levied, is a fundamental cause of the existing 
variations in the ability of communities to provide for the pub¬ 
lic schools system. The following quotation from the report of a 
recent survey of school finance in the United States adequately 
summarizes the whole problem of differences in ability:' 

"The degree of these inequalities varies, of course, from 
state to state. A state vdiich is largely agricultural and 
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has few extremes In the value of farm property will vary less 
than a state which has a diversity o^f occupations. Again, a 
state divided into comparatively large land taxing districts 
will reveal fewer extreme differences iii ability to pay than 
states with small taxing districts. The ability of a district 
to pay taxes' is, of course, determined by the nature of the 
property inclosed by district lines. The smaller the units, 
the greater the opportunity for extremes of wealth in indi¬ 
vidual districts. The larger the district, the less probable 
it will be that any given district will be extremely wealthy 
or extremely poor."' 5 ’ 

' Differences in ability, due to the causes cited in this 
chapter, are widespread in the province of Manitoba. Closely, 
associated with these differences are the variations in effort 
made to maintain either the minimum or the more extended program 
of the various school districts. The problems of inequality of " 
effort...will be studled’"_in Chapter XII. 


3-Paul R. Mort and others. State Support for Public Edu ¬ 
cation . p. 137. Washington, D.C.: The American Council on 
Education, 1933. 



c CHAPTER XII-- 

EFFORT TO SUPPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


, Method of Treatment 

The effort made by school districts In rural municipali¬ 
ties was measured In terras of $100 of the equalized assessment. 

As explained'in Chapter XI, assessment was the only basis avail¬ 
able upon which to estimate either the ability or effort of a 
school district. The effort made by rural, suburban, and.urban 
^municipalities was measured In terms of $100 of the current in¬ 
come per census pupil. The argument advanced in Chapter XI for 
using the census pupil as the unit of measure of ability would j 
apply With equal force as a measure of effort. 

The amount of money paid by municipalities to school dis¬ 
tricts during the school year ending, June, 1930, and the amount 
levTedfor school purposes in the year 1929, were used in dif- 
f erent'^sltuations to 'calculate the amounts raised by school dis¬ 
tricts. -As some low-assessment taunicipallties have been permitted 
to pay to schools the aptual monies collected for school purposes, 
thr total amount paid to school districts in these municipalities 

would be a more accurate measure of effort than would the levy._ 

Payments to schools were omitted when they were made from extra¬ 
ordinary municipal loans. To prevent an error from this source, 
school receipts/for all school- districts studied were checked’ 
for two and, in some instances,^for three years. For low- 
assessment municipalities the amounts paid to school districts 
ware-taken from the audited Annual Reports of school districts 
forwardedto the Provincial Department^.of Education. 

Under normal conditions!aiyl areas where the municipal¬ 
ities have been functioning normalJx^itTbas not been the practice 
to separate school from other tax receipts. Accordingly, informa¬ 
tion was not available in many municipalities for the actual 
amount of school taxes collected within the school district areas. 
Under (these circumstances the amount of the school levy upon the 
school district was the only sum available. In such_J.nstances, 
the tax rate upon $100 of the.equalized assessment was taken as 
- themeasure of effort for the school district. To arrive at the 
school district levies for these municipalities, the General 
Municipal and special school rates and the local assessments of 
-194- 
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school districts were obtained from the secretary-treasurers of 
rural municipalities and the amount of the general and special 
school levies were calculated for each school district. 

Tax Rates In Ungraded 'Rural Schools 

Table L Includes the tax rates for one hundred and seven¬ 
teen ungraded rural schools of ten rural municipalities for the 
year 1929. The rates were estimated on $100 of the equalized 
assessment. The yable reads as follows: Five ungraded school 
districts In the/rural municipality of Chatfield had a tax rate 
of, between $2.75 and $3.00 per $100 .of the equalized assessment. 

Schotjl districts in low- and high-assessment municipali¬ 
ties fffllT^to^two^Slstinct groups, high and low tax rates 
respectively^ Although there was considerable variation within 
each group. It was not so marked as that between groups and over 
all municipalities. 

Tax rates In the school districts of low-assessment' 
municipalities varied from 12.7 mills on the equalized assessment 
for Charlton school district in Coldwell municipality toJ33rmiTlt‘~* 
on the equalized- assessment for Mayfair school district in Chat- 
field municipality. Tax rates in the high-assessment rural school 
districts varied from 4.8 mills on the equalized assessment in 
Brenda,municipality'to 18.3 mills on the equalized assessment in 
Dauphin rural municipality. The variation within the Dauphin 
municipality was from 6.4 mills to 18.3 mills. The variation over 
117 school districts was from 4.8 mills in Brenda municipality to 
33 mills in Chatfield municipality. The mean tax rate on 55 un- ; 
graded school districts in .the low-a3sessment group was 19.9 mills 
on the dollar of the equalized assessment and 8.9 mills for 62 un¬ 
graded school districts in high-assessment rural municipalities. 

. Tax Rates in Graded School Districts 

The tax rates for graded schools were estimated on $100 
of the equalized assessment. All the non-union graded school 
districts, 55 in number,'located within twenty-three rural munici¬ 
palities, were included and all graded schools included were 
situated in municipalities in which some phase,of agriculture was' 
an important industry. 

The frequency distribution of tax rates for graded schools 
and the means for five groups are compiled in Table LI. The table 
reads as follows: One-graded school district in the.rural munici¬ 
pality of Armstrong had a tax rate between $4 and $4.5 pn $100 of 
the equalized assessments The”outatending fact shown by. these ' 
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TABLE L 


TAX RATES.ON $100 EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT IN THE UNGRADED 
RURAL SCHOOLS OF TEN RURAL MUNICIPALITIES 



Loir-Assessment 


High-Assessment 




Rural 

Munici- 



. Rural Munlcl 




Tax Rates 


palltles 




palltles 




on $100 
of the 

<0 


0 

_p 


3 





71 

*3 


Equalized 

Assessment 

t 

H 

% 

*3 

M . 

p 

H 

C 

S 

03 

1 

f 

*d 

s 

H 

03 

H 

1 

cd 


§ 

O 



p 

w 

w 

3 


n 

P 

« 





•» 0 - .25 






0 






0 

0 

.25 - .50 






.0 

: 3 


3 


1 

7 

7 

.50 - .75 






O' 

5 

2 

4 


3 

14 

14 

.75 - 1.00 






0 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

20 

20 

1.00 - 1.25 






0 


9 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 

1.25 - 1.50 


4 



3 

7 


2 


3 


5 

12 

1.50 - 1.75 


2 

9 

4 

2 

17 


2 


1 


3 

20 

1.75 - 2.00 




5 

1 

6 


1 




1 

7 

2.00 - 2.25 


1 

1 

4 

5 

12 






0 

11 

2.25 - 2.50 


2 

, 1 

2 

1 

6 






0 

6 

2.50 - 2.75 





1 

1 






0 

1 

2.75 - 3.00 

5 





5* 






0 

5 

3.00 - 3.25 

1 


•• 



1 




w. 


0 

1 

3‘;25 - 3.50 

1 





1 


•• 




0 

1 

3.50 - 3.75 






0 






0 

0 

3.75 - 4.00 






0 






0 

0 

4.00 - 4.25 

4.25 - 4.50 






0 






0 

0 

0 

0 














Total.... 

7 

9' 

11 

15 

13 

55 

11 

30 

9 

6 

6 

62 

117 

”~rn 






[L 99 







1.41 
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comparisons is the exceedingly high rate prevailing in the graded 
school districts of low-assessment areas when compared with those 
for the high-assesament group of municipalities. The mean tax 
rate for seventeen graded school districts in low-assessment 
municipalities was 29.8 mills, while that for thirty-eight graded 
schools in high-assessment municipalities was 15.8 mills on each 
dollar of the equalized assessment. The mean,tax rate for non- 
consolidated graded school districts was 14.5 mills, and for 
consolidated graded schools 17.5 mills. 

Tax Rates in the Graded and Ungraded School Districts 
of Rural Municipalities 

The data contained in Tables LI and LII indicate very 
clearly that tax rates for schools within the same community are 
higher for graded than for ungraded rural schools. The average 
mill rate on the equalized assessment for 55 graded schools was 
.20.1, while that for 117 ungraded rural schools was 14.1 mills on 
the dollar. The average mill rate was higher for graded school 
districts whether in the low or high assessment areas. This was 
due not only to the larger school enrolment in relation to the 
size of the district, but also to the desire to make better pro¬ 
vision by way of more experienced teachers and by providing 
facilities for secondary education. In districts where two rooms 
were provided to accommodate a large enrolment, the effort was 
frequently made on an assessment no greater than that of the ad¬ 
joining one-room school districts. Graded schools In villages 
add additional accommodation and provide for other costs to meet 
the demands for secondary school classrooms without a proportionate 
increase in the wealth of the district. The consolidated school 
district has been a great equalizing agent in this respect, in 
that it has added to the urban centres a much larger area of farm 
lands and distributed the burden, due to increasing enrolment and 
secondary education, over a much broader assessment base. . 

Combined Efforts of All School Districts in Thirteen 
Municipalities, Measured In Terms of Income 

The relation between effort and income per census pupil 
is shown In Table LII and Illustrated In Figures 14 and 15. It 
was necessary once more to combine total cash Income from farm 
lands with current income from villages and towns in order to 
view the effort made by sub-marginal rural municipalities. The 
, variation In effort for nine rural municipalities, typical of In¬ 
come conditions in rural Manitoba, ranged from $20.06 per census^ 
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pupil in the municipality of Chatfield to $89-09 pep census pupil 
in the Miniota Municipal School District. However, in general, the 
tax rates as indicated by the per cents which the effort made was 
of the income per census pupil, were in reverse order. Municipali¬ 
ties with a low income and small effort, measured in dollars, paid • 

TABLE LII 


EFFORT PER CENSUS PUPIL MADE BY RURAL AND URBAN MUNICIPALITIES , 
TO SUPPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1929-1930 


Municipality 

Local 

Effort 

per 

Census 

Pupil 

Tax Rates on $100 
of Total Cash Fam 
and Current 
Village Income per 
Census Pupil 

Tax Rates on 
$100 of Cur¬ 
rent Income 

per 

Census Pupil 

Strathcona . 

Dufferin and Carman 

$48.75 

3.24 

4.46 

Town .. 

63.45 

3.76 

4.85 

Thompson . 

Miniota Municipal 

64.36 

3.43 

4.80 

School District .. 

89.09 

4.06 

5.67 

Dauphin (rural) .... 

42.39 

. 4.29 

6.02 

Chatfield . 

20.06 

11.08 


Rossburn._, 

36.36 

6.81 

8.98 

Ethelbert . 

21.81 

8.69 


Swan River and Town. 

56.52 

4.47 

6.13 

Winnipeg . 

67.86 


2.68 

St. James . 

, 42.46 


3.56 

Transcona .. 

32.76 


3.65 

Dauphin (town) . 

55.86 


5.26 

9-=--— 


the highest rates on income per census pupil. The Miniota Munici¬ 
pal School District was the one exception. The marginal munici¬ 
pality of Rossburn made an effort 1.68 times that of the Miniota 
Municipal School District, while the sub-marginal municipality of 
Chatfield made an effort 3.4 times as great as that of Strathcona 
and 2.1 times as great as that of Miniota. Of the f<^|ir urban 
centres studied, the tax rate of 2.68, per cent of current income 
for the city of Winnipeg was the lowest, while that for Dauphin, 
5.26, was the highest. / Even the town of Dauphin did not find it 
necessary to make as great an effort as did the Miniota Municipal 
School District. The town of Dauphin, the city of Winnipeg, and 
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the Mlniota Municipal School District, the outstanding rural area, 
town and city from.the standpoint of school provisions, had tax 
rates on current Income per census pupil In the ratio of 2.81,. 

2.00 and 1.00 respectively. The town of Transcona provided only 
77 per cent as much money per census pupil, but paid a slightly 
higher tax rate on current Income than did the residential suburb 
of St. James. 

Neither the effort made by the town of Dauphin nor Its 
educational provisions was typical of that for the smaller towns 
and villages of Manitoba. It would be generally true throughout 
the province that the effort made by towns and villages was higher 
and the school facilities poorer than that for Dauphin town. By ' 
apportioning current farm income In the municipality of Dufferin 
to the 3,200 acres of farm lands included in the school district 
of Carman and adding thereto the current income for the town, the 
writer was able to form an estimate of current income for the. 
school district. The tax rate calculated for the school district 
of Carman amounted to 6.95 per cent of current Income. Carman 
town had a population of approximately 1,400 in 1926. Both from ^ 
the standpoint of population and retail business enterprises, the 
Carman school district was typical of several other urban centres 
throughout the province. Had it not been for the tendency to re¬ 
tain farm lands in the town school district and to form consoli¬ 
dated school districts, tax rates in small urban centres would be 
much higher and educational facilities poorer in many of these 
districts. 

The extremes in ability and effort are seen when those 
for rural and urban municipalities are compared. The city of 
Winnipeg paid 1.87 times as much per census pupil as did the rural 
municipality and village of Rossburn, but the effort of the natter 
in terms of tax rates on current income was 3.35 times that of 
Winnipeg. The educational provisions of Winnipeg were far in excess 
of those of Rossburn. The Miniota Municipal School District under¬ 
took to,bring educational provisions of the highest standard to 
the children of a rural district and did so at -a money cost 1.31 
times greater per census pupil than Winnipeg, and a tax rate on 
current income per census pupil 2.12 times as great. 

Factors Influencing Effort to provide for 
Public Schools in Hahlioba 

The data presented in Chapter XI led to the finding that 
size of district and productivity were major factors in producing 
inequality of ability to provide educational facilities. The 
facts presented in this and preceding chapters would indicate 


that, ih addition, change in school population and the desire to, 
provide facilities for secondary education are important factors 
influencing the effort made to support education. 

It has been shown that enrolment was not a large factor 
in ungraded schools, except in New Canadian districts and a small 
number of districts in which the population was of native extrac¬ 
tion- In such cases a second room has been added or a new district 
formed, thereby increasing and even doubling the effort to provide. 
Increasing enrolment has been a large factor in suburban and urban 
centres. It was shown in Chapter V.that increasing enrolment in 
the secondary school has increased school costs since 1926. Any 
significant increase ill the number of elementary classrooms has 
occurred in suburban and urban centres. As a i*ule, the increased 
effort in recent years, due to increased enrolment, has added to 
the cost without compensation in assessment or local school rev¬ 
enue. In rural municipalities the General Municipal Grant has 
been a compensating factor, but in suburban and urban centres the 
additional cost has fallen upon the same or reduced tax base and 
has accounted in part for increasing tax rates. 

The desire to bring secondary education to the rural com¬ 
munity has been an important factor in the formation of consoli¬ 
dated -school districts. It will be 3hown in Table.LIV that 17.1 
per cent of the total operating costs for graded schools in hi$i- 
assessment rural municipalities was for transportation, while the 
cost of transportation in the municipality of Hamiota and Miniota 
Municipal School District for 1930 amounted to 35.5 and 33.3 per 
cent respectively, of all operating costs. Secondary education 
cost low-assessment graded school districts 25.5 per cent and 
high-assessment graded school districts 30.5 per cent of all costs 
except debt service for the year 1930. Fifty-six per cent of the 
effort made by the Miniota Municipal School District in 1930 met 
the costs of transportation and secondary education. In other 
words, the Miniota tax rate on the equalized assessment for 1930 
for transportation and secondary education amounted to 8.6 mills, 
and to 6.8 mills for all other purposes. While the benefits re¬ 
ferred to have been brought about through consolidation, the tax 
rate has been Increased to some extent on the original graded 
school district and to a very considerable extent on the farm 
lands included in the merged area. Consolidation has served as 
an equalizing factor In distributing both the benefits and the 
burden of secondary education in the better agricultural areas 
and at the same time has widened the difference in effort between 
the school districts of these areas. 

Size of district plays an important part In the effort to 
support schools, whether the district be graded or ungraded. The 
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school districts of Rigby and Sandringham wore given as illus¬ 
trations of the effect of size upon ability. The Rigby district 
had forty, the Sandringham district seventy-eight quarter sections 
of land and the tax rates were 15.6 and 8.2 mills respectively on 
the equalized assessment. 

The many evidences of inequality of ability and effort 
shown in this and the preceding chapter indicate the need for a 
larger measure of equalization within rural municipalities and 
over the Province as a whole. The general municipal school levy 
has been referred to as ah. equalizing factor within the munici¬ 
pality. In Chapter IV of this study an analysis was-made of trends 
in provincial aid to schools. Chapter XIII contains an analysis 
of the value of the general municipal school levy and provincial 
grants as equalizing agents. 



CHARTER XIII 


ABILITY, EFFORT, AND EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 
The Method of Treatment 

In Chapter XI it was shown that wide differences existed 
in the ability of school districts in both rural and urban com¬ 
munities to provide for public schools, and in Chapter XII, that 
differences in effort were equally widespread. An effort will be 
made in the present chapter to show the relation between these, 
factors and the provisions for education in typical Manitoba com¬ 
munities. In so doing, school districts.were grouped according 
to low-assessment rural, high-assessment rural, town, suburban, 
and city. This grouping of school districts according to munici¬ 
palities could be made to show the effects of ability and effort 
in areas of different assessment valuations. Moreover, the equal¬ 
izing value of.the general municipals grant to schools had partially 
evened out the differences In the ability of school districts 
within the municipality. Similarity in assessment was used as the 
basis to extend this phase of the study beyond those municipali¬ 
ties for which Income had been estimated. Current income was used 
as the basis for a more intensive study and to bring rural and 
urban communities together for comparative purposes. The more ex¬ 
tended study included all school districts within fourteen low- 
assessment rural municipalities, fourteen high-assessment rural 
municipalities, six large towns, four suburban municipalities, 
three small ^cities, the city of Winnipeg, and the municipal school 
district of Miniota. The study, based on 'income, included all j 
schools located within eight rural municipalities, two -towns, one / 
suburban municipality, and the city of Winnipeg. / 

The range in the equalized assessment for ungraded and ** 
graded rural school districts In twenty-four of the twenty-eight 
rural municipalities studied was compiled in Tahle XLVI of 
/Chapter XI. In general, the assessment for school districts In 
the low-assessment rural municipalities was below $75,000, and for 
high-assessment rural municipalities above that amount. No at¬ 
tempt was made to bring rural and urban assessment together for 
-comparative purposes, as they could not be considered equivalent 
bases for measuring ability. 
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It was assumed that educational provisions could be shown 
by means of a study of school costs, the emphasis on various cost 
items, the qualifications of teachers, the length of the school 
year, the distribution'of pupils by grades and provisions for 
secondary education. Data pertaining to school costs were taken 
from the Annual Reports of the auditors for each school district. 
These reports'have been required from each school district by the 
Provincial Department of Education and were made on special forms 
prepared by that department. Data concerning enrolment, average 
.attendance, length of school year, and the distribution of » 
secondary education were taken from records on file in the Depart¬ 
ment qf Education. The matter for these records was furnished, by 
the ‘TS&sqher of each classroom semi-annually on specially prepared 
forms. '"Trqta pertaining to secondary school costs was received on 
• a form’prepared by the writer, the form being similar to that used 
by school districts in preparing estimates for municipal councils. 
All data .yrere collected by the only means available and were as 
accurate as the method of collecting by prepared report form could 
" make them. YVhere there appeared to be any doubt as to the informa¬ 
tion^ secured, a check was made over several years. 

The cost per pupil in average attendance and per teacher 
per day were used as the units of measure for comparing school 
costs' in different types of communities.; Measuring by pupils in 
averag'e attendance would indicate the actual cost service for each 
pupil while at school, but would not show the true relation be¬ 
tween cost and-ability in that it would be equally affected by the 
sparsity of school population in a sub-marginal area or in a 
wealthy district of large farm holdings and small families. The 
municipal schbol district of'Miniota furnishes an example of;,the 
latter type of rural area, the average size of farm being 412 
acres as compared with 312 for the rural municipality of Thompson. 
The; Mlniota school district had an enrolment of 23.5 pupils per 
classroom while the schools of Thompson municipality had an en¬ 
rolment per classroom of 26.5 pupils. However, it has been recog¬ 
nized as a reasonably adequate measure where there was similarity 
in density of population and would be applicable to the urban 
school districts of Manitoba. The cost per’ teacher per day,, based 
solely upon the time a school unit was in operation, would present 
a picture of the effort made during the period of operation. The 
study of effort would be completed by introducing the.length of 
school year iq days, and w ould be appllcabl &^fccf'fural school ‘situ¬ 
ations. Both measures have value for the purposes of this study. 1 
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School Provisions in Different Types ■ 

of Communities 

An analysis of the amounts expended for the morq important 
divisions of public school activity, while it did not furnish the 
economic cause for the great disparity in school co'sts^for dif¬ 
ferent localities, gave a view of the distribution of such funds 
as school trustees had placed at their disposal. Such an analysis 
would indicate the distribution found necessary in different lo¬ 
calities to maintain the standard school provisions required by 
the statutes of the province and also of such additional school 
services as local districts were providing. Table Dili shows the 
distribution of school expenditures for teachers' salaries, all 
instructional services,.transportation and special services, all. 
other operating costs, debenture costs, and for that part of the 
total school cost devoted to secondary education in communities 
typical of certain assessment levels. 

, Teachers' salaries .- While teachers' salaries were the 

largest cost item in all municipalities, the range for_municipal 
averages was from $702 in the rural municipality of Armstrong to 
$1884 in the city of Winnipeg. Within all rural municipalities 
the range in municipal averages for teachers' salaries was from 
$702 in Armstrong to $1355 in the Miniota municipal school district. 
In general-, teachers' salaries increased in the following order 
for the six municipal groups: low-assessment rural municipalities, 
mean $826; high-assessment rural'municipalities, mean $1,062; 
suburban municipalities', mean $1,249; large incorporated towns, 
mean $1,283; small cities, mean.$1,343;- and .the'city of Winnipeg, 
$1„884. The per cent of all costs spent on teachers'-salaries 
within the six groups was as-follows: low-assessment rural, 64.5; 
high-assessment rural, 52; suburban,. 50.7; large incorporated 
towns, 61.7; small cities, 54.2; and the city of Winnipeg,-55.5 . 
per cent. 

The percentage devoted to- teachers' salaries in high- 
assessment rural municipalities was reduced by the large contribu¬ 
tion toward transportation, while the percentage of all disburse¬ 
ments for teachers' salaries in suburban areas was reduced by the 
large current expenditures for operating and debenture costs. 
Salaries in low-assessment rural municipalities, while they, formed 
the largest percentage for that of any group of municipalities 
selected, were comparatively low. This’was due not only to the 
presence of,the eight-month school term .but also to the limited 
provision made for secondary education, and to the almost entire 
absence of transportation facilities. The average salary actually 
paid to 170 rural school teachers of this group for the school 
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. TABLE LIII 

THE RELATIVE EMPHASIS ON ITEMS OP COST FQR 2,111 CLASSROOMS 
IN SEVEN COMMUNITY TYPES IN MANITOBA DURING 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1929-1930 



Average 

Per Cent Item Which Was of ' 
Total School Cost 

Per 

Cent 

Municipality or 
Group of 
Municipalities 

Salary 

Paid 

Teach¬ 

ers 

Instruc¬ 

tional 

Services 

Trans¬ 
porta¬ 
tion and 
Special 
Services 

All 

Other 

Oper¬ 

ating 

Costs 

Deben¬ 

ture 

Service 

Costs 

Second¬ 
ary 
Educa¬ 
tion of 
Total 
Cost 

191 classrooms 

of 14 low- 

assessment rural 
municipalities.. 

$ 826 

64.5 

2.0 

21.3 

12.2 

9.4 

315 classrooms 
of 14 high- 
assessment rural 
municipalities.. 

1,062 

52.0 

17.1 

. 

21.4 

9.5 

17.2 

Ill classrooms of 

6 large towns... 

1,283 

61.7 

1.5 

22.1 

14.7 

37.2 

224 classrooms of 

4 suburban mu¬ 
nicipalities. .. . 

1,249 

51.7 


21.3 

27.0 

14.5 

220 classrooms of 

. 3 small cities.. 

1,343 

54.2 

.2 

'28.3 

17.3 

20.2 

1050 teachers in 
‘ the city of 
Winnipeg..-. 

1,884 

55.5 

2.3 

23.6 

- 18.6 

13.2 

20 classrooms in 
the municipal 
school district 

■ of Mlnlota.. 

1,355 

r" 

44.1 

33.3 

17.5 

5.1 

34.6 
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year ending June 30, 1930, amounted to §778.20, while that for 159 
rural teachers in high-assessment rural municipalities amounted to 
§862.60. There was a greater uniformity of salary paid in the 
better municipalities and a. considerable variation according to 
the,individual municipality in the low-assessment group. Little 
relation e.jsisted between teaching load and teachers' salaries in 
the rural-school districts of the province. 

Disbursements for consolidation formed! 17.1 per cent of 
the-total costs for the high-assessment group. Debenture costs 
were low on the average for-rural municipalities hut exceedingly 
high in. suburban areas. Operating costs per teacher engaged, in 
.creased in the following order: loW-assessment rural, hi‘gh- 
assessmerit rural, large towns, suburban, Small city, and large 
city municipalities; the cost per teacher ranging from §273.30 to 
$8® respectively. 

' - Although it was not the purpose of this study to make a 

detailed analysis of secondary school costs lt*>was important that 
the burden of this department should be measured and its distribu¬ 
tion in relation to income established. Data concerning secondary 
school costs were secured for the accredited secondary schools of 
twenty-eight rural municipalities, four suburbs, six towns,, and 
three small cities, a summary of which is given in Table LIV. 
Transportation costs were eliminated from this summary, as it was 
a. special service and the extra cost entailed could not be appor¬ 
tioned directly on the basis of. elementary or secondary education. 
No allowance was made for the time devoted by the principal to r 
elementary school administration. In all rural municipalities . . 
the, principals were full-time teachers and as they were n^t 1 
trained supervisors and did not devote much time to supervision, 
that part of the cost'of principal's salary which might have been 
charged to,elementary education would be very small. In the large, 
town, suburban_,and city systems, with few exceptions, the 
secondary school principal was not greatly/ concerned with ele¬ 
mentary school supervision or administration. On the whole, this 
cost to elementary education was hot large in any rural centre 
and was so variable and difficult to determine that the writer 
decided to leave it charged to secondary education. 

The percentage expended for education in accredited 
secondary schoolrooms of low-assessment areas was small when 
compared-with that for high-assessment municipalities. The reason 
was not difficult to determine' as there was only one accredited 
secondary classroom for every 643 pupils enrolled in low-assessment 
municipalities, while there was one accredited secondary classroom 
for every 292 jcupils enrolled In the schools of high-assessment 0 
areas. Six towns had 893 secondary school pupils out of a total 
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enrolment of 4,338,. while four suburban municipalities had 805 
secondary school pupils out of a total enrolment of 9,346. In the 
Miniota municipal school district there were 82 pupils doing 
secondary school work out of an enrolment of 470. The per cent 
of the total enrolment- attending secondary schools in each of 
^these three situations was as follows: towns 20.3, Miniota munici¬ 
pal 17.5, and suburban municipalities 8.6. Fees were charged for 
attendance in the Grade XI classes of several suburban school dis¬ 
tricts., Although other types of educational training and greater' 
opportunity for employment would detract from secondary school en¬ 
rolment in large cities, tuition fees could be considered one of 
the several causes for smaller enrolment in the secondary grades 
of suburban areas. 

Table LIV contains a summary of costs per teacher per day, 
and per pupil in average attendance, the length of school year in 
days, and the distribution of pupils by grades in seven typical 
communities during the year 1929-1930. There were marked dif-. 
ferences for the forty-four municipalities in aggregate school 
costs, whether measured by the cost per teacher per.day or by the 
pupil in average daily attendance. Costs in low-assessment ruralr 
municipalities ranged from $5.84 for Eriksdalc to $8.41 for 
C-lenella, with Ethelbert near to the median position at $7.32 per 
teacher per day. Costs in high-assessment rural municipalities 
ranged from $5.99 for Dauphin (rural) to $15.65 for Miniota 
municipal school district, with Strathcona near to the median 
position at $9.95 per day. Costs in large incorporated towns 
ranged from $8.85 for Minnedosa to $12.82 for Dauphin, with 
Virden near to the median position'at $10.01 per day. Costs wore 
approximately the same per teacher per day for all three small 
cities, with Portage la Prairie at the median with $12.21. The 
town of Dauphin could be placpeT'in the small-city group, as it 
approached Portage la PjjaiTte in population, had most of the edu¬ 
cational services cwitoi to the small cities, and fell into that 
group when measured'by costs per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Costs per teacher fcer day for the city of Winnipeg were higher- - 
than that for any ither municipality in the province and were ap¬ 
proximated only by those for the municipalities of Hamiota,' Miniota, 
and Shell River Lwhere a large part of each municipal area was con¬ 
solidated and pitavided facilities for secondary education up to 
Grade XII. \ 

“‘The r,ange \n length of school year did not vary greatly on 
the average for typf&al communities, but a further examination 
showed that the reduction in time for low-assessment municipalir 
ties was due to the presence of a number of short-time schools 
which did not have—SufficJent funds to operate for the full school 
year of ten months. 
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An examination of the qualifications of 125 teachers in 
.low-assessment rural areas, a sampling in high assessment rural 
areas, 92 in suburban municipalities, and all in "Miniota and all 
in the city of Winnipeg showed that 80, 78, 66, 50, and 50 per 
cent respectively had only second class 'professional certificates. 
Apart from the municipal school district of Miniota,'school dis¬ 
tricts "in the rural municipalities of Manitoba have been slow in 
recognizing the importance of well qualified teachers. The sub¬ 
urban municipalities showed some improvement, but of the areas 
examined, only'in Miniota and the city of Winnipeg did the number 
having higher qualifications than s'econd class reach fifty per 
cent of the total. It could not be said of many municipalities 
in Manitoba that there was a direct relation between teacher 
qualifications and ability. /However, it could be said of those 
municipalities which did seek better qualified teachers that they 
were among the wealthier. /" 

Analysis cf the distribution of pupils enrolled showed 
the greatest enrolment in Grudes I-IV and the least in Grades 
IX-XI, In the low-assessment, suburban, and high-asse3sment rural 
municipalities in the or^er mentioned. The reasons for^this be¬ 
came more apparent when/a study was made of nationality and income 
in selected municipalities. 

Income and School Provisions in Twelve Rural and Urban 
Municipalities in Manitoba 

, Statistical data concerning income, nationality, school 
costs, length of School year, and the grade placement of pupils 
in eight rural and four urban municipalities are compiled In 
Table LV, Figures 14 and 15 of Chapter XII show the tax rates 
on current income, while Figures 16 and.17 of the present chapter 
illustrate the relation'between income per census pupil and school 
costs per teacher por day. 

Of the twelve .municipalities studied, Chatfield alone had - 
a short school year, yet Chatfield paid the highest tax rates on 
income.' Under the Regulations of the Advisory Board a school 
district was required to operate its school during all the teach¬ 
ing days of the school year. Low income and high tax rates on 
Income, rather than nationality,.produced the short school year 
In the municipality of Chatfield where a number of schools did 
not operate for more than 160 days, during each of several years. 

.A comparison of nationality and of grade placement of pupils for 
the municipalities of Chatfield and Rossburn showed that 87.2 and 
82.3 per cent of the people were of non-English extraction while 
82.5 and,69.3 of the pupils were enrolled in Grades I-IV for each 
municipality respectively. The small difference in the per cent 
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Per Cent of Pupils 
Enrolled In j 

Grades 

IX-XI 

10.1 

12.8 

17.2 

17.4 

0 

' 5.6 

5.4 

14.8 

9.8 

11.0 

- 

17.4 

Grades 

V-VIII 

40.4 

35.9 

33.5 

34*. 5 

33.4 

17.5 

25.1 

26.7 

37.9 

36.3 

38.1 

32.8 

Grades 
• I-IV 

48.9 

51.3 

49.3 

48.1 

63.9 

82.5 

69.3 

67.9 

47.3 

53.9 

50.9 

49.8 

Length 

of 

School 
Year 
in Days 

199 

,199 

200 

197 

200 

172 

200 

197 

' 197 

196 

197 

196 

Costs 

per 

Teacher 

per 

Day 

$ 9.95 

10.53 

9.02 

15.65 

5.99 

6.33 

6.77 

- 

7.32 

17.22 

11.96 

9.56 

• 12.82 

Per Cent 
Population 
English ' 
Extraction 
in 1921 

88.1 

• 84.9 

86.0 

93.1 

36.7 

12.8 

17.7 

1.4 

81.5 

Current 
Inc ome 
per 

Census 

Pupil 

H W H 

Cash Farm 
and 

Current 
Village 
Income per 
Census 
Pupil 

$1,505 

1,686 

1,877 

1,778 

987 

181 

534 

261 

1 

3* 

i i 

-Strathcona. 

Dufferin and 
Carman. 

Thompson. 

Miniota S.D. ... 

Dauphin (rural ). t 

Chatfield. 

Rossburn... 

Ethelbert. 

Winnipeg.■.. 

St. James. 

Transcona. 

Dauphin (town).. 
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of population of non-English origin compared with the significantly 
larger difference in the grade placement of pupils in the munici¬ 
palities of Chatfield and Rossburn would 'indicate that factors 
other than nationality were in operation even at the junior grade ' 
level. Without doubt, low income in Chatfield was in a measure 
responsible for the entire absence of secondary school facilities 
and in part, at least, for the grade placement of pupils below 
that level. 

There was a marked relation between income per census 
pupil, tax rates and school costs per teacher per day. For the 
municipalities of Strathcona, Dufferin and Carman, and Thompson 
income per census pupil, tax rates on income, and school costs 
were similar in amount. The Miniota municipal school district, 
with an income below that of Thompson, paid a higher tax rate and 
had a larger cost. The difference in school tax rate between the 
two was a difference of effort rather than of ability. Rossburn 
had a low rate of income, the highest tax rate for eleven rural 
and urban municipalities, and the lowest cost. The city of 
Winnipeg, with the highest income and the lowest tax rate had the 
highest cost per day of all. The relation between income, tax 
rates, and school costs was quite apparent, for the three smaller 
urban municipalities of St. James, Transcona, and Dauphin town. 

From the evidence presented in the general survey of 
forty-four rural and urban municipalities, and the comparison in 
the basis of income for twelve rural and urban municipalities, 
certain deductions may be made. In general, the school provisions ■ 
were similar for communities of similar ability; the high- 
assessment rural areas and municipalities of larger income made 
better provision and held the pupil population in school longer 
than did the poorer. In so far as costs were concerned the same 
was true of urban centres. In rural areas only.the wealthier ' 
districts made extensive provision for Transportation and 
Secondary Education. The grade placement of pupils In different 
municipalities showed that wealth was an important factor. With 
the exception of the rural municipality of Miniota, the smaller 
urban centres made more extensive provision for education in re¬ 
lation to their Income than did the wealthier rural municipali¬ 
ties. 

The evidence presented in this study would warrant the 
general conclusion that for the Province of Manitoba during the 
-period 1925-1929, the wealthier school districts spent more per 
pupil, paid higher salaries, employed"teachers with higher quali¬ 
fications, made greater provision for secondary education, and' 
had the lowest tax rates, in brief, that inequality of educational 
opportunity was due more to inequality of ability than to any 
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other single factor. 

The equalizing value of distributive grants, either within 
the municipality or over the province as a whole, will be studied 
in Chapter XIV. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GENERAL MUNICIPAL SCHOOL GRANT AND PROVINCIAL AID 
AS'EQUALIZING AGENTS 

Chapter III dealt with provincial, aid to school districts 
and the“method of Its distribution. Attention was also directed 
to the local machinery of school finance In Manitoba. Special 
mention was made of the general municipal grant raised by levy 
upon all real property within a municipality without regard to 
school,district boundaries and distributed to school districts on 
the basis of $3.60 per teacher per teaching day. The present 
chapter presents a s'tudy of the equalizing value of the general 
municipal grant and of provincial'aid to schools. 

The General Municipal School Grant ' 

The effect of the general municipal levy for schools may 
be judged more readily if seen operating.in typical municipal 
situations. For this purpose the collection and distribution of 
the levy across the school districts of three municipalities was 
studied --> the rural municipality of Dauphin in the north-central 
part of Manitoba, and Thompson and Dufferin in the south-central 
part. These municipalities contain lands of the mixed farming 
and grain growing types. Districts in sub-marginal rural areas 
were not introduced, as adjustments were being made which- had the 
effect of nullifying the operation of the Municipal Act in regard 
to the levying and distribution of school taxes. Data concerrilng 
assessments and tax rates were secured from the secretary-treasurer 
of each municipality and the levies at the general municipal rate 
for 1929 were calculated for twenty school districts in the muni¬ 
cipalities of Dufferin and Thompson; and at the general,.municipal 
rate for 1930, in twenty-four school districts In the municipality 
of Dauphin. 

Tables LVI and LVTI contain statistical data pertaining to 
the distribution of the general municipal school levy over-these 
municipalities and school districts. For each school district is 
3hown the number of teachers, the assessment, the contribution to 
the general municipal grant, the grant paid to each district from ‘ 
the general levy, the amounts which the wealthier districts con¬ 
tributed above their own district needs, and the amounts which 
-216- 
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TABLE LVI 


SCHOOL DISTRICT PAYMENTS TO AND RECEIPTS FROM THE GENERAL MUNICIPAL 
GRANT ON A FIFTEEN-RILL RATE FOR TWENTY-FOUR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN THE RURAL MUNICIPALITY OF DAUPHIN FOR 1930 


School 

District 

No. of 

Teach- 

erB 

Assess¬ 

ment 

per 

School 

District 

Contribu¬ 
tion per 
School 
District 
to General 
Municipal 
Grant 

Grant 

per. 

School 

District 

on 

Teacher 

Quota 

Basis 

Contribu¬ 
tion' to 
Municipal 
Grant 
Above 
School 
District 
Quota 

Receipt 
from - ^ 
Grant 

Above 

District 

Payment 

Thereto 

Dauphin. 

1' 

$80,380 

$ 1,205 

$ 720 

$ 485 


Gartmore.... 

1 

74,790 

1,420 

720 

400 


Wilson River 

2 

128,205 

1,923 

1,440 

482 


Sandringham • 

1 

, 76,000 

1,140 

720 

420 


Spruce Creek 

1 

65,200 

978 

720 

258 


Mountview.•. 

1 

81,440 

1,221 

720 

501 


Trembowla.*. 

2 

77,770 

1,166 

1,440 


$ 284 

Mayflower..• 

. 1 

58,900 

883 

720 

163 


Dickson. 

1 

75,624 

1,134 . 

720 

414 


Melton. 

1 

36,870 

553 

720 


167 

Oukrania.... 

'1 

59,480 

892 

720 

172 


Burrows. 


84,270 

1,263 

720 

543 


Fishing- 

1 1 






River. 

1 1 

, 45,610 

684 

• 720 


36 

Mink River•. 

1 

1-26,290 

394 

720 | 


326 

Podolia. 

■ 1 ,| 

38,425 

576 

720 


144 

Kosiw. 

1 „ 

- 39,250 

| » 588 

720 


132 

Banks.j 

1 

50,435 

752 

720 

32 


Halley.-. 1 

* 1 1 

56,755 

1 794 

.720 

' 74 


Mountain j 



1 • 




Stream.... I 

1 

33 ,670 

505 

720 


215 

Wyeliffe.... 

2 

63,630 

954 

1,440 


. 486 

Paulson. 

1 

47,675 

715 

720 


5 

Rigby. 

1 

49,900 

- 748 

720 

28 


Durston..... 

1 

67,710 

1,015 

720 

295 


Valley 







Village... 

1 

56,770 

767 

720 

47 


Total... 

27 

1 

$22,260 

$19,440 

$4,315 

$1,795 























other districts received from the general municipal levy above, 
their contributions to it. 

Taxes on farm lands' in the Dauphin municipality .for the 
highest assessed quarter section in. ten school districts, varied, 
from forty-five dollars to one hundred and ninety dollars/' Owing 
to the large’ amount of arrears of taxes -ancT to the fact that the 
municipality was responsible for the general grant to schools, 
the council found it necessary in 1930'to raise the general rate . 
by one mill on the dollar to meet payments to schools. This had -■> 
also been necessary'in 1929. Table LVI shows the amount;levied 
under the general’ tax rate of fifteen mills on twenty-four non- 
union districts. Union and drainage districts were not' included. 
Fifteen of .the twenty-four school districts were levied on to the 
extent of $4,315 above their school nee,ds»while provision was made 
in the levy to provide for nine districts the sum of $1,794 above 
the amount which- they would contribute to the general fund., On 
the Gartmore district there was levied $400 more than the district: 
estimates. Levies in this district ranged from $48.00 to $152.00 ' 
per quarter section; the general tax from'$18.30 to $49.50 per 
quarter section and the payments on the general levy above school 
district needs from $5.50 to $17.85 per quarter-section. In addi¬ 
tion to the requirements under the general municipal tax, there 
was levied the sum of $2,880, or 13.5 per cent of the normal levy, 
to ta,Jce care of arrears of taxes. 

. Table LVII contains statistical information for twenty _ .- ; 

school districts in the municipalities of Dufferin and Thompson.' 

The distribution of the general school.tax shows that eleven ’ 
school districts contributed.$3,398 more than their needs to the 
general fund, while nipe received the amount of $2,809 more than 
was levied upon them. - Two low-assessment rural school districts 
and two small consolidated school districts received considerable 
amounts-. The Garnet school district contributed $566 more than 
its requirements, the- Forest school, district $460, and the Homewood 
school district $460, or an average of approximately eight dollars 
per quarter section over all lands in the three districts. This 
could not'be considered a heavy burden on the high-assessment' 
lands of these municipalities as they.were well established and , 
without heavy debenture indebtedne'ss. The sum of $2,082, or 9.1 
per cent of the normal requirements, was levied to meet arrears 
of taxes. . ' 

Without doubt, the general municipal school levy'has been- 
an important equalizing agent' within the rural municipalities of 
Manitoba. Dr. George A. Works commented on it as follows in the . 
report of the Educational Commission:' . - 

"In many of our states you will find that the district 
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TABLE LVII 


SCHOOL DISTRICT PAYMENTS TO AND RECEIPTS FROM THE GENERAL . i 
; ' MUNICIPAL GRANT FOR TWENTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS' IN THE' 

RURAL MUNICIPALITIES OF THOMPSON AND DUFFERIN' 

•' •’ FOR THE YEAR'1929 ’ 


School 

District 

No. of 

Teach¬ 

ers 

Apsess- ■ 
ment 

per 

School 

District 

Contribu¬ 
tion per 
School 
District 
to General 
Municipal 
Grant 

.Grant 
per 

School , 
District 

OIJ 

Teacher 

Quota 

•Basis 

Contribu¬ 
tion to 
Municipal 
Grant 

Above 

Teacher 

Quota 

Receipt 
from 
Grant 
Above 
Phy- 
ment • 
•Thereto* 

Boyne....... 

! 

1 

$206,740 

$ 982 

$ .720 

$ 212 

A 

Kilmory.;... 

1 

150,730 

715 

720 



Albert. 

1 

,230,890 

1,096 

720 

376, 


Forest. 

1 

248,480 

• 1,180 

720 

460 


Garnet.■ 

1 

27o,aeo 

1,2B6 

720, 

566 


Broad Valley 

1 

185,760 

. 882 

' 720 

162 


Homewood.. •. 

1 

248,490 

1,180 

720 

,460 


Emberly. ... •. 

1 

67,620 

• 321 

720 


399 

Sharon. ..... 

- 1 

145,560 

951 

720 

231 


Rosebahk. ... 

2 

252,895 

■. 1,652 

1,440 

212 


Opawaka . 1 

1 - 1 j 

[ 157,860 

1,032 

720 j 

312 j 


Lloyd George I 

, ' 1 1 

1 10S.,4SO 

709. 

, 720 1 


1 11 

Milton. 

1 

r170,860 

1,117 

1 720 , 

394 j 


Eldorado.... | 

1 1 

[ 92,770 

587 

720 I 


, 133 

Mount Nebo*• 

1. 1 . 

I 62,510 

408' 

! 720 


| 312 

Mt. Glen.... I 
Miami ' 1 

1 i 

1 

| 112,100 

733 

720 J 

1 

: • V. 

f 

1 

Cons'd...... 

Stephen- • j 
'• field 

‘J 

| 622,225 
l 173,670 

4,038 

| ■ 

' 4,320 j 

1 

| ' 

f 282 

Cons'd;... 
Roseisle 

2 . | 


864 

1 

1,440 | 


■ 576 

Cons'd..... 
-Gr.eysville • 1 

2 1 

| 250,320 

!. 1,264 

2,160 j 

I 

| 

896 

I' 

Cons'd.... | 

4 1 

| .549,721 

[ ^ 2,685 

2,880 j 

1 

195 

Total... 

Y ’ 1 

Laj 

U— 

f $23,682 

$21,600 

^ $3,398 

|- 

$2,809 
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remains as the onJ.y local unit of taxation. Manitoba has 
made a distinct advance over this condition in making provi¬ 
sion for the levy of ,a liberal minimum municipal tax for' 

• school purposes." 1 

.If the general municipal levy for schools proved a hard- 
ship in some instances, it was not because of the amount levied 
' on the 'strong to assist the weak but rather because of thd com¬ 
pulsory clause which compelled the municipalities to collect more 
than twice as much from the strong as the weak. The problem lies 
deeper than even this and finds its cause in the operation of the 
property tax on land. In times of depression,tax arrears increase 
to an a'larming extent and the burden of arrears descends upon the 
best, lands within the municipality. This was felt particularly 
in low-assessment municipalities where the per cent of highly 
assessed land was small; it was felt.to a degree in municipalities 
with a noticeable acreage of marginal or 3 ub-marginal land. It 
has been a combination of the general school levy and tax arrears, 
plus all other taxes, rising above the ability,of the Income of 
the community to meet all, that has produced the difficulty. Th-ls 
does not condemn the principle underlying the general municipal 
levy, but rather, established further, that there is a limit to 
which the tax on real property may be'utilized as an equalizing 
factor. The general municipal school levy should have been varied 
in size from municipality to municipality and according to general 
economic conditions; provincial aid, derived from sources other 
than property, should have been thrown in to-equalize the burden. 

Provincial Aid as an Equalizing A'gent 

sS 

Legislation governing the distribution of provincial aid 
to schools was outlined in Chapter IV of this study. The prin¬ 
ciples of distribution underlying the various provincial grants 
to public schools may be restated to advantage once more. During 
the past -decade, legislation governing the distribution of provin¬ 
cial grants has shown a.tendency to recognize both ability and 
effort. The more'recent legislation has particularly stressed the 
recognition of ability. .The legislative grant per teacher em¬ 
ployed was based upon the old -established custom of distributing 
aid without regard Vo the wealth of a district or to the effort 
which a district made. The conditions under which such a -grant 
might or might not operate equitably will be discussed and, the 
effect of this method of distributing provincial aid, under 

^ •Report of the Educational Commission , p. 125. Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: King's Printer, 1924. 
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conditions existing in Manitoba, noted. Secondary school, trans¬ 
portation, and all special service grants have been distributed 
• in recognition of the effort to extend and to improve school 
services, but not on the basis of ability to provide. The assess¬ 
ment, unorganized territory, and special'aid grants were distrib¬ 
uted largely on the basis of ability to provide in order to ensure 
minimum school standards. Except in the case of the few districts 
doing secondary school work, looated in low-as3essment municipali¬ 
ties, these grants did not take into consideration ability, above 
that required to provide minimum standards for 1 the elementary 
grades. The general effect of all provincial grants and the effect 
of the more important individual grants will now be studied. 

- The Method of Treatment 

The growing tendency in the province to recognize the 
municipality as a unit of school finance makes it important that 
the equalizing effect of provincial aid be seen in relation to 
that unit. In fact, the distribution of provincial aid may be 
seen for the whole province through the study of its operation 
within municipalities. The equalizing effect of provincial aid 
over municipalities was estimated for both urban and rural groups, 
and then seen in relation to school districts. 

Both the equalized assessment and current income were used 
as bases for comparing local and provincial aid to the schools of 
rural and urban municipalities. Equalized assessment was intro¬ 
duced to provide wider scope for study than that of the munici¬ 
palities for which income had been estimated. Although subject to 
greater inaccuracy than income, equalized assessment may never¬ 
theless be.used to present a rough picture of the weight of the 
contribution made by either the municipal or provincial’ units of 
finance. Local and provincial effort per $ltiOO of the equalized 
assessment was used to determine rates. In this instance equalized 
assessment per pupil enrolled was introduced to indicate the 
variation in need for assistance. 

Cash payments to the non-union school districts by munici¬ 
palities and by the province for the year 1930 were taken as the 
amounts of municipal and provincial aid. Payments to schools by 
municipalities and by the Provincial Government during a normal 
year represent the actual educational effort made by each, and 
eliminate from tax levies the error caused by tax arrears. A 
comparison between the receipts by^ school districts from both 
sources shows that they correspond very closely to the total of 
school costs for municipalities during the same period. The ag¬ 
gregate cash “costs.for the Miniota municipal school district for 


\ 
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the school year amounted to $61,486 while payments to the school 
district by the municipality and government totaled $59,440. 

- Provincial Aid as an Equalizing Factor 
V/ithln Rural Municipalities 

Table LVIII includes statistical data concerning assess¬ 
ments per pupil enrolled, and the rates for local And provincial 
aid to schools based on each $1000 of the equalized 'assessment. 
From this it may be seen that, in general, rural municipalities 
with the lowest assessment per pupil enrolled, had the highest 
rates for both local and provincial aid, while it was also gen¬ 
erally true that .the rates for both local and provincial aid were 
lowest in the more highly assessed rural municipalities. Although 
a general tendency existed to raise provincial aid rates in low- 
assessment municipalities, (this aid was not distributed so as to 
produce uniformity of local effort. Local rates varied from 10.9 
mills in Eriksdale to 35.8 mills in Sprague. Eriksdale received 
the equivalent of 12.6 mills and Sprague'12.9 mill3 on the equal¬ 
ized assessment.' The assessment for the Y/oodlea municipality was 
larger per pupil enrolled than that of Armstrong. Almost equal 
amounts per $1000 were -contributed by the province, yet the local 
rate for Armstrong was double that for Woodies municipality. In 
this instance it was not a'case of difference in the number of 
pupils, as they were approximately the same in that respect. It 
was in part due to the number of classrooms operated,,Armstrong 
having 13 and Woodlea 9, but if grants had been paid on the 
equalized assessment basis, this inequality in aid would have 
disappeared. Mossey River and Ethelbert municipalities had very 
high local rates, 25.3 and 18.7 respectively. Mossey River 
operated a consolidated one-room and a two-room secondary school, 
Ethelbert a two-room school. The distribution of provincial aid 
di£ not meet the difference in the burden of the,larger secondary 
expense's in Mossey River, nor was it Intended that it should do 
so. Although the assessment grants have done much to equalize 
ability J.n low-assessment rural municipalities, and to equaliz'e 
ability therein when compared with .the remainder of the province, 
much remained to be done in such areas in 1929-1930. 

Turning to the high-assessment rural municipalities we 
see the operation pf the uniform legislative and special aid ' 
grants. Hamiota, Miniota, and Shell River have made special 
efforts to provide-consolidation and secondary education’and, 
because of this, they received the largest measure'of provincial 
support. Dauphin (rural), St. Clements,'and-Rossburn had much 
smaller assessments per pupil enrolled, yet had heavy enrolments 
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TAB EE LVIXI 

LOCAL AMD PROVINCIAL AID TO SCHOOLS COMPARED FOR TWENTY-SIX 
RURAL MUNICIPALITIES IN THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
DURING 1929-1930 


Municipality 

Equalized 

Assessment 

per 

Equalized 

Assessment 

per 

Local'and Provincial 
Aid per $1000 of 1 the 
Equalized Assessment 


Teacher 

Employed 

Pupil 

Enrolled 

Local Aid 

Provincial 

Aid 

Armstrong. 

$ 19,900 

$1,270 

27.7 

25.9 

Bifrost. 

29,700 

1,570 

- ' 16.1 

5.4 

Chatfield. 

37,630 

-s£20 

15.0 

9.8 . 

Coldwell........ 

53,900 

2,420 - 

13.8 

6.2' 

Erlksdale. 

38,800 

1,700 

10.9 

12.6 

Ethelbert....... 

53,400 

x-^1,210 

18.7 

8.3 

Lawrence. 

24,100 

/ 860 

28.4 

17.0 

Mossey River.... 

49,5O0 / 

31^600 

1,210 

25.3 

8.1 

Piney. 

1,280 

17.2 

12.9 

Siglunes. 

45,200 

1,720 

14.4 

11.3 

Sprague. 

29,500 

890 

35.8 

12.9 

Woodlea.'.... 

/ 24,250 

1,130 

13.9 

' 24.7 

Unorganized.. 

22,400 

626 •" 

, 33.3 

25.9 

Dauphin... .yi ... 

98,700 

2,870 

10.4 

1.7 

Dufferin. .44.... 

207,200 

6,680 

9.5 

1.6 

Hamiotay4. 

157,700 

5,830 

12.3 

3.9 

Miniota School' 
District. 

150,210 

6,390 

15.4 

5.1 

^Pembina.... 

132,700 

4,600 

11.4 

2.9 

Pipestone. 

171,000 

6,140 

9.2 

2.3 

Shell'River. 

y ' 95,000 

2,710 

21.5 

6.5 

St. Clements.... 

84,900 

2,050 

13.4 

2.3 

Roland.,.... 

218,000 

7,400 

7.8 

2.3 

Rossburn. 

103,100 

2,420 

12.0 

1.9 

Thompson. 

178,000 

- ^ 6,740 

8.8 

2.3 

Strathcona. 

194,900 

7,210 

7.3 

‘ 2.5 

Brenda. 

144,600 

6,040 

7.9 

1.7 




























in many of their schools. None of the three had secondary school 
classrooms above one-room high school standing. They made a 
larger local contribution per $1000 of the equalized assessment 
than did the high-assessment municipalities of Dufferin, Thompson, 
Roland, and Strathcona, yet they received approximately the same 
aid. Uniform provincial aid thrown in to assist a large assess¬ 
ment enabled the one 0 municipality to make an effort far beyond 
that which was possible in cases where an equal amount of aid was 
thrown in to assist a municipality of less ability. 

Table LIX includes the assessment per pupil enrolled, and 
the rate of local and provincial aid for each $1000 of the equal¬ 
ized assessment for .seven-suburban and urban municipalities. It 
also includes the rankings for each municipality. Assiniboia is 

TABLE LIX 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL AID TO SCHOOLS COMPARED FOR SEVENTEEN 
URBAN MUNICIPALITIES IN THE PHOVINCE OF MANITOBA 
^ . DURING 1929-1930 


Municipaiity 

Equalised? 

Assessment 


Local and Provincial Aid per $1000 
of the Equalized Assessment 

per Pupil 
Enrolled 


Locai ; Aid 

- Rank 

Provincial 

Aid"' 

Rank 

Brooklands.... 

$ 715 

17 

35.9 

1 

34.0 

1 

E. Kildonan... 

1,422 

16 

27.6 

3 

2.7 

. 9 

Fort Garry (2) 

3,026 

5 

12.4 

17 

1.2 

15 

St. Games. 

1,454 

15 

23.7 

4 

2.5 

10 , 

St. Vital (1) 

1,575 

13 

19.0 

10 

1.5 

12 

W. Kildonan... 

1,461 

14 

22.0 

5 

4.1 

6 

Dauphin (town) 

1,670 

12 

31.2 . 

2 

4.4 

5 

Selkirk. 

1,854 

10 

19.7 

8 

3.3 

8 

Souris. 

1,791 

11 

17.0 

11 

4.9 

3 

Virden. 

1,934 

8 

19.5 

9 

5.0 

2 

Neepawa. 

2,349 

7 

21.5 

6 

3.7 

7 

Minnedosa. 

1,910 

9 

20.7 ' 

7 

4.8 

" 4 

St. Boniface.. 

3,996 

2 

13.4 

;is - 

1.4 

13 

Brandon. 

3,056 

4 

16.5 

i3 

1.3 

14 

Portage la 
Prairie. 

2,714 

6 

17.6 

12 

2.6 

11 

Winnipeg. 

5,503 

1 

13.4 

15 

.9 . 

16 

Assiniboia.... 

3,778 

. 3 

13.5 

14 

.9 

16' 
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included in this group as it adjoins the suburb of St, James and 
is somewhat similar in regard to the occupation of its people. 
Sufficient has already been said about Brooklands, except that in 
its relation to the other suburban districts it stood somewhat in 
the same relation as Armstrong did to other rural municipalities. 
Omitting Brooklands, local rates range from 13.4 mills in St. 
Boniface and Winnipeg to 27.& mills in East Kildonan, while provin¬ 
cial aid ranged from .9 mills in Winnipeg and Assiniboia to 5 mills 
in Virden. Virden and Dauphin were the only two municipalities 
receiving consolidation grants. All these municipalities except 
Assiniboia, Port Garry, and Brooklands gave considerable attention 
to secondary education. Apart from the legislative grant per 
teacher, provincial aid was given largely in support of secondary 
education. Although local rates were uniformly higher in urban 
municipalities than those of high-assessment rural municipalities, 
provincial aid was also uniformly higher with the exception of the 
Shell River, Miniota, and Hamlota municipalities in which an effort 
had been made to place rural education on _an equal footing with 
that of urban centres, The much larger assessment in fifties re¬ 
duced the rate of provincial aid very materially for these places 
just as it reduced the local rate. The larger rate of grants for 
secondary education in the smaller urban centres, in proportion 
to that for larger centres, magnified the importance of special 
aid at these points in the system. It is quite evident that 
grants to secondary education were paid on the basis of effort but 
did not bear a direct relation to ability. 

Local and provincial aid in relation to income .- The 
equalizing effect of provincial aid to schools may be viewed more 
generally when seen in relation to income. For this purpose local 
and provincial aid per census pupil were calculated, and then re¬ 
duced to tax rates on §100 of. current income per census pupil.' 

This procedure enabled the bringing of local ability, local effort, 
and provincial aid into focus for both rural and ur ban c ommuni- -- 
ties. In order to show the provincial aid in sub-marginal areas 
, there were compiled statistics relating to provincial aid in tax 
rates on total cash farm and current village income per census 
pupil. Statistical data pertaining to these and other factors 
are given in Table LX and illustrated in Figures 18, 19, 20, 
and 21. 

The effect of the distribution of provincial aid to six • 
rural and four urban municipalities may be shown by taking the 
rural municipality of Rossburn as. the basis for'comparison. Of.. 
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the ten municipalities, Rossbum had the smallest income per 
census pupil. Compared with the city of Winnipeg, the current 
income per census pupil was in the ratio of 1 to 6.28; Rossburn 
raised .536 as much locally, paid a tax rate on-income 2.52 times 
as great and received 3 per cent more per census pupil than did 
the city of Winnipeg. , A comparison of the provincial aid paid to 
Rossburn and Miniota shows similar disparity. Miniota had 3.14 
times the current income per census pupil, made 3.26 times the 
effort, had a tax rate on current income only 4 per cent greater, 
and received from the province nearly twice the tax rate on $100 
of current income. It-is very evident, in this instance, that 
provincial aid was distributed without regard to either effort or 
ability. 

The city of Winnipeg and the adjacent suburban municipality 
of St, James provide material for comparison. Winnipeg, with 2.55 
times the current income per census pupil, provided 1.59 times the 
amount of money, had a tax rate 80 per cent as large, and received 
approximately the same rate of provincial aid. The disparity be¬ 
tween Transcona and Winnipeg was still greater. 

This comparison could be pursued indefinitely with similar 
results. Sufficient has been said to demonstrate that in so far 
as the marginal and wealthier rural municipalities and the urban 
communities were concerned, provincial aid wa's distributed without 
regard to either effort or ability. The high provincial rate for 
the Miniota municipal school district was due to grants made for 
transportation and secondary education; the same could be said of 
the town of Dauphin whefi compared with the suburban municipality 
of St. James. _ 

Analysis of provincial aid to the rural municipalities of 
Chatfield and Ethelbert shows another principle in operation. 
Measured on the basis of total cash farm and current village in¬ 
come these municipalities received, from the province, aid amount¬ 
ing to 4.1 and 3.5 per cent of the income per census pupil. Yet, 

, despite this comparatively large rate of grant, the local tax 
rates for Chatfield amounted to 11.08 per cent as compared with 
6.81 for Rossbum and 4.06 for Miniota. A study of the provisions 
made for education shows that even the large rate of provincial 
aid given the rural municipality of Chatfield did not provide edu¬ 
cational -facilities equal to that of marginal, wealthy rural, or 
urban centres. 

Equalizing Effect of the Legislative Grant 

A study of the distribution of provincial aid to schools' 
would not be complete without examination of the legislative grant 
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as an equalizing agent. As formerly stated, this grant was paid, 
during recent years, at the rate of seventy-five cents per teach¬ 
ing day for each teacher employed. Table LXI includes the tax 
rates for schools on #1000 of the equalized assessment for 1929, 
as well as the amount of provincial aid paid to sixteen ungraded 

TABLE LXI - 

TAX RATES IN-MILLS ON THE EQUALIZED ASSESSMENT FOR SIXTEEN 
UNGRADED RURAL SCHOOLS-FOR THE YEAR 1929, AND GRANTS 
PAID TO THE SAME SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE, 1930 


Municipality 

School 

District 

Tax Rate on 
.#1000 of the 
Equalized 
Assessment 

Provincial 

Grants 

Dauphin 

Fairville 


#136 ^ 


Rigby 

15.6 

126 . ^ 


Gartmore 

7.6 

. 132 


Ripon 

17.1 

131 


Sandringham 

8.2 

137 

Shell River 

Deepdale 

14.5 

136 


Hillcrest 

7.8 

154 


Glenedin 

15.1 

126 

Brenda ^ 

Addington 

8.8 

131 

Strathcona 

Cliftoh Bank i 

10.2 

* 161 

Roland 

Utopia 

4.6 

131 


Bloomfield 

10.9 

127 

Glenella 

Grassy Marsh 

13.7 

142 


Herriott 

23.3 

125 

Coldwell 

Chalton 

12.7 

213 


Camper 

24.0 

-184 


rural schools, widely distributed over the province, during the 
school year ending June 30, 1930. The school districts selected 
from each municipality represented those having low or high tax 
rates. Although the tax rates would not give a time picture from 
one municipality to another they would be comparable within the 
same municipality. The municipalities in which these districts 
were located were representative of low- and high-assessment 
areas. The extremes of tax rates within each municipality show a 
wide-range of effort; in Dauphin, from 6.4 to 17.1; in Shell River 
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from 7.8 to 15.1. Even In the low-assessment districts of Cold- 
well municipality the range was from 12.7 to’ 24.0. Similar 
variations could be shown to exist within the majority of the 
rural municipalities-of the province, no matter what the nature , 
of the assessment or the income of the area. 

Without, regard for this variation in effort the legislative 
grant showed a variation for fourteen districts from $125 in' 
Herriott school district to $161 in the Clifton Bank school dis¬ 
trict. , The former had a tax rate of 23.3, the latter of 10.2. 

Y/ith two exceptions, no attempt was made to vary the grant accord-. 
—i-ng—t-o—the—abirltty^of - the 1- scEooT~3istri ct. An enlargement of ' 
this grant -would reduce the local tax rate for wealthy and poor 
school districts alike, relieving the one'of-a responsibility it 
could well .bear, yet not strengthening the other sufficiently to 
provide the minimum elementary school program without’undue local 
effort. . . 

Analysis of Table IXTwould show for the rural municipality 
, of Dauphin that, were it not. for the general municipal grant, 
there would be no equalizing agent operative across all the un¬ 
graded school districts of the municipality. It could be said 
with dqual truth that, were it not for special grants to school 
districts in sub-marginal and marginal rural areas, there was no 
equalizing agent operative across the province as a-whole. 

What has been said of the legislative grant to ungraded 
school districts was equally true of the legislative grant, 
transportation grant,- and secondary school grant to graded school 
districts,, the schools of which were generally! located-in small" 
towns and villages.. Table EXII contains data for eleven such 
school districts in. ten rural municipalities widely-distributed 
over the province, the schools operated being representative of 
all types of graded schools in rural Manitoba. They were repre¬ 
sentative both as to type of graded school and to difference in 
ability. Casual observation of the statistical data presented 
in Table hX-and illustrated in Figures 18, 19, 20, and 21 would 
indicate.that ho direct relation existed between ability,as, 
measured by assessment, effort as measured by the school tax'on 
a quarter section of land and provincial aid per census pupil. ' 

A quarter section of iand in the school- district of-Hamiota wap ■ 
assessed for-6.39 times that of a quarter section in Armstrong,- - 
yet the taxes were but 2.45 times greater. ' Provincial aid per 
census pupil to Kamiotn^was 1.48 times greater than to Cossette'. 

The school district of Co.3sette was receiving p large "measure of• 
special' aid, other-wise it would not have been able to operate at 
all. -The school district of Eriksdale provided an example of a • 
.graded- school district which received llttle^more than the 
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legislative'grant. The school district of Ethelbert, with approx¬ 
imately one-quarter of the ability in terms of assessment when - 
compared with Miami, paid a larger tax per quarter, section, yet 
received but .55 per. cent as much provincial aid per census pupil. 
There is an abundance of evidence-in Table LXII to justify the 
statement that a unlfprm grant per teacher, or per type of ^e^ond- 
ary school district, did not serve to equalize either ability or 
effort. , ' 


, Fundamental Y/eakness in the Present Method 
of Distributing Provincial Aid 

Mort states that "the"burden of an educational program may 
be equalized by either of two methods."^-' These two methods are 
referred to as "the large fund method"'and "the small fund method." 
The "large fund method" implies that a minimum educational program 
shall be'supported wholly by the state. The "spall fund method", 
implies that when the state has not sufficient aid for distribu¬ 
tion to meet the costs of a minimum program,state 'funds should be 
distributed according to the need and "award the poorer communi¬ 
ties more than the wealthy communities." In -the Province of 
Manitoba only $165,000 of the amount•granted to schools‘during 
1930 was distributed.by the ."small fund" method.while $1,109,000 
was distributed by the "large fund method." Not until school 
districts and municipalities- broke down under the ^stress of 
economic depression, did the province begin to apply the principle 
of equalization of ability to the fund3 available, for distribution. 
The province formerly took.for granted that the minimum program 
could'be provided locally and that the function of provincial aid 
should be to reward improvement and expansion. , Changing economic ■ 
and social conditions have proven that theory unsound and .that 
more equitable methods of distributing.provincial aid must be" " 
adopted. 


‘ \ 


ipaul R. Mort, State Support for Public Scho'bls , pp. 25 ff. 
New York:' Teachers'College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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CHAPTER XV 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The statement of the problem In Chapter I limited this 
study to: (1) the financial efficiency of existing local units 
of school administration; (2) the adequacy of the present tax 
mechanism for securing school revenue; and (3) the efficiency of 
present methods of distributing provincial and local aid to public 
schools in Manitoba. A special study was made of these problems 
for the period 1925 to 1929 inclusive in typical rural and urban 
municipalities. In addition, a sufficient study of the growth of 
educational and other public service costs and of the effects of' 
taxation on real property over a longer period and wider area 
was introduced to show the ‘reasons for the -Juicrepsing costs of 
schooling, and to establish that the areasselected for special 
study were typical for the whole province. 

Findings for the period 1925 to 1929 inclusive would not 
be applicable in detail to a period of-severe economic depression. 
Since 1929, prices and wages, hence Income, have become greatly 
reduced in both the rural and urban communities of Manitoba. In¬ 
come in the 'once wealthy rural communities of the older parts of 
the province has fallen .to a level not’far,removed from that 
formerly- held by marginal and in some- instances sub-marginal rural 
areas. There has been such a levelling down and change of posi¬ 
tion owing to variation in the price of farm products, that the 
assessment valuations became more lnacjcurate than formerly as 
indices of ability. In the urban parts of Manitoba the reduction 
in Income, coupled with increased costs of unemployment and in¬ 
terest charges, has reduced the ability of these centres to pro¬ 
vide for social services.' Nevertheless, the potential Income 
producing power remains, and the fundamental causes of Inequality 
in school provisions which prevailed during a normal economic 
period would apply in a measure to almost any other period.. The 
additional problem brought about by the economic depression was 
one of inaintaining costs, already well established, for school 
and other public services. This problem has become all the more 
aggravated because of the inadequacy of the existing mechanism of 
school finance. Further reference*will be made to the problem of 
costs In the present chapter. 
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The Unit of School Finance 


In the'preceding chapters of this study weaknesses in¬ 
herent in the district system of school finance were shown. In 
the first place, the district system of schools has produced a 
multiplicity of local governments requisitioning school monies, 
without check or without responsibility~for collection, to as high 
as 70 per cent of the total tax levy on real property. Secondly, 

\ owing to local initiative being the prime factor in the formation 
\ of school district's and to the difficulty op adjusting long ex- 
\ isting school district boundaries, district's, of varying sizes and 
^productive ability have become the rule throughout-the province. 
Thirdly, as the.school iri Manitoba for many years has been a con¬ 
tinuous school, costs for secondary education have been super¬ 
imposed upon the area of the elementary school district. During 
the\ past twenty-five years the organization of consolidated school 
districts has extended secondary school costs over'wider school 
, district areas. It has been shown that the differences in size ‘ 
and ability of graded school districts have become Just as great 
as thetae of the one-room rural schools on the prairie.' Finally, 
even if sufficient monies for all were made available through 
some provincial agency, it would be impossible to 1 estimate .school 
district^needs adequately without making an annual census of in¬ 
come for \each'school district. In short, before any real permanent 
improvement can be made in the system of.school finance in Manitoba, 
it has become apparent that the province must abandon the school 
district as the unit of local school finance. - 

The\municipality as the unit of school finance .- The -idea 
of the municipality, which is roughly equivalent to' the county in 
other parts of the North American Continent, as the unit of school 
administration has been before the people of the Province of 
-Manitoba officially since April, 1907. 1 As stated' in Chapter I 
of this study,\iat least three important provincial committees have 
recommended its. adoption since 1918. Previous.to the time of the ‘ 
r Report of the Educational Commission the.need most .stressed was 
that of better school'administration. The Report of the Educa¬ 
tional Commi3Slon\emphasized the need' for equalizing ability be¬ 
tween school districts. 

, ' The ability to support the schools of rural municipalities 

has, been shown in Table XLVI for one-room rural districts in terms 
of assessed valuations, and in Table XLVII for graded schqoLdis-— 
tricts in terms of assessed valuations for each'census pupil. In 

Tr. Fletcher, Mbnlcipaft, School Boards . Winnipeg: King's 
-Printer, April 4, 1907. x Pp. 12. 
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addltion, the ability to support the schools located within munici¬ 
palities was shown in Table XLVIII in terms of income per census 
pupil. The difference in the median assessment of one-room rural 
scho'ols within each mu'nicipality varied per census pupil in the 
ratio of 1 to 19, while for graded school districts the assessment 
varied from 1 to 20. The difference in the ratio of total cash 
income per censyis pupil, for eight rural municipalities and one 
crop district varied from 1 to 12, while the ratio of current in¬ 
come per census pupil, for seven rural and four urban municipali¬ 
ties varied from 1 to 6. The latter did not include municipalities 
,in sub-marginal areas. 

* ■ » Tables L and, LI of Chapter XII show the tax rates In 1929 

on $100 of the equalized assessment for ungraded and graded schools 
in typical rural municipalities. The greatest-variations in tax 
rates for the ungraded schools were found in the municipalities of 
Coldwell and Dauphin. Tax rates in Coldwell lay between $1.25 and 
$2.7&>and in Dauphin between $.50 and $2.00 per $100 of the equal¬ 
ized assessment. For fifty-five graded schoo‘1 districts in 
twenty-three nfral municipalities the greatest differences In 
rates were found in the municipalities of Bifrost and Rossburn,, 
the rates lying between $2.00 to $4.00 and $1.00 to $3.50 per 
$100 of the equalized assessment, respectively. 

In Table LU of Chapter XII the local effort per.census 
j pupil was calculated-in terms of tax rates on $100 of the total 
cash farm and current village income per census pupil for eight 
rural municipalities and one crop district,' and on current Income . 
for six rural municipalities^ one crop district, two towns, one 
suburban municipality and t We city of Winnipeg. The tax rates 
for the nine rural communities, based on $100 of the total cash 
farm and current village income per census pupil shows that the- 
flat rate necessary to meet the local effort for schools in 1929 
would have varied from $3.26 in the municipality of Strathcona to 
,$lli08 in the municipality of Chatfield. The tax rates on each 
$100 of current income per- census pupil for seven rural and four 
urban' communities would have varied from $2.68 in the city of 
Winnipeg (^d $8.98 in the rural municipality of Rossburn. It is 
evident that making the rural municipality the unit for school 
revenue would equalize ability within the municipality but would' 
not equalize ability across all rural municipalities or the 
province as a whole. 

Viewing the municipal unit from the standpoint of local 
control of school revenue and of the control of all other local 
expenditure, several advantages are apparent. . It would provide 
a unit, the ability of which Icould be measured in terms of income, 
and the need for provincial aid determined accordingly. 1 It would 



provide for the centralization of all municipal finance. The 
local board of education could be either independent of the munici¬ 
pal council or subject to it in the matter of requisitioning fun^s 
for school support. 

The district school board is essentially a North American 
development-'and remains for the most part the unit of school 
government throughout the United States, and in all Canada except 
the provinces of British Columbia and Quebec. British'Columbia 
adopted the municipal board in 1905, Quebec has had the parish 
system since the beginning. England discarded the District Board 
of Education in 1902, Scotland in 1904, and each finally made the 
governing body of the schools a committee of the county or borough 
council, plus coflpted members chosen by'the council. The levying 
and spending of public monies were centralized in the one body. 

There is no reason to believe but that eventually, under such a 
system, the schools of Manitoba, whether rural or urban, would be 
operated with greater justice to all than has existed up to the 
present time. Judged in terms of ability, the largerVnit of.* 
school finance would help equalize local differences; interms of 
provincial aid it could be measured to determine the need, and in 
terms of local government it would’ provide for the centralization 
of the control of revenue and expenditure. Instead of violating — 
the principle of local self-government, it would make possible 
the development of a more efficient instrument for local school 
finance and its administration. 

The province as a unit* .- To make the province the unit of 
finance would tend to even out existing inequalities for the 
poorer districts but would not bring about equality over all un¬ 
less a method were found to tax all parts according to their 
ability. If the equalized assessed valuations of real property 
for 1930 had been taken as the base, the total school levy for 
the province for that year would have required a flat rate of 12.9 
mills on the dollar. Had the school levy of 1930 for each munici¬ 
pality in Manitoba been applied to the equalized assessment' of 
each municipality for the same year, the following tax rates 
would have resulted for the six municipalities reported: 


Dauphin (rural) . 12.2 

Dauphin (town) ... 29.5 

Ethelbert (rural) . 20.8 

St. James (suburban) .31.8 

Thompson (rural) . 9.3 

Winnipeg (city) . 14.1 
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Under such a method of taxation with a' flat rate levied 
on the equalized assessment of the whole province, the mixed farm¬ 
ing rural municipality of Dauphin would have assisted the well-to- 
do neighboring town, and the moderately wealthy rural municipality 
of Thompson would have been placed in the position of contributing 
toward the support of education in the still wealthier city of 
Winnipeg. It is evident that a flat rate on all real property in 
Manitoba would not equalize ability. 

The Tax Mechanism 

The discussion in the previous paragraph raises the ques¬ 
tion of the tax base and the method of levying taxes thereon for 
school support. It was shown in Chapter VI that local school 
revenue has been derived almost entirely from taxation on real 
property. The school-levy for the province amounted to 42 per 
cent of -the total levy upon real property in the year 1929. In 
the same chapter it was stated, and authorities quoted In support 
of the statement, that the assessment on real property could not 
be considered as an Index of ability for different classes of * 
property and different types of•communities. Data compiled in 
Table LXIII, for six rural and four urban municipalities, provide 
evidence in proof of this statement. 

To compare the local and the equalized assessed valuations 
as Indices of ability for different types of communities, current ^ 
Income as estimated for this study was used as the base, and popu¬ 
lation as the unit of measure. The ratio of the local assessment 
per capita for the year 1927 to that of current income per capita 
'for the period 1925-1929, arid the ratio of the equalized assess¬ 
ment per capita for the year 1927 to that of current income per 
capita for the perid 1925-1929 were calculated. The data compiled 
in Table LXIII show that the ratio of either local or equalized 
assessed valuations to income per capita were significantly higher 
for rural than for urban communities. The data compiled in 
Table XLIX for Income per census pupil would indicate that no such 
distinction in ability could be uniformly made between rural and 
urban areas In Manitoba.* A. R. Lawrence's estimates of income 1 ' 
for the year 1930 show that the per capita income # for'the census 
divisions in which the town and rural municipality of Dauphin, 
the rural municipality of Thompson, and metropolitan Winnipeg are 
located amounted to $334, $396, and $569 respectively. The 


1 The Canadian Income. Its Source and Distribution and 
Expenditure . Toronto, Ontario: The Might Directories, 1933. 

Fp. 74. 
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est'imates of current income per census pupil prepared for this 
study for the rural municipality of Dauphin, the town of Dauphin, 
the rural municipality of Thompson, and the city of Winnipeg 
amounted to $704, $1,062, $1,383, and $2,542 respectively. These 
estimates were made without knowledge of those of Lawrence hut 
correspond roughly to his. Both disprove the difference in abil¬ 
ity now made by assessed valuations between rural and urban areas 
in Manitoba. 


TABLE LXIII 


RATIO OP INCOME PER CAPITA TO LOCAL AND EQUALIZED ASSESSMENTS 
PER CAPITA FOR SIX RURAL AND POUR URBAN MUNICIPALITIES 
IN MANITOBA 


Municipality 

8 Ratio of Local 
Assessment per Capita 
1927, to Current 
Income per Capita 
1925-1929 

Ratio of Equalized 
Assessment per Capita 
1927, to Current 
Income per Capita 
1925-1929 

Strathcona. 

4.68 

- 5.81 

Dufferin and 

Carman Town..,... 

1 

4.04 

6.04 

Thompson. 

3.81 

4.93 

Miniota. 

3.98 ' 

5.03 

Dauphin (rural)... 

2.77 | 

5.68 

Rossburn. 

4.13 

6.45 

Winnipeg. 

1.87 

1.95 

St. James. 

1.05 

1.46 

Transcona.... 

1.65 . 

1.27 

Dauphin (town).... 

1.54 

1.58 


Further study of the ratios of the local and equalized 
assessed valuations to current income per capita show wide varia¬ 
tions in the local assessment for all types of communities*. The., 
equalized assessment has brought into closer relation the esti¬ 
mates of ability of rural communities. The same may be said of 
the equalized assessment for urban communities, but the equalized 
assessment has not brought the income ability of rural arid urban 
property into focus. Even the equalized assessment has not given 
a satisfactory comparison of ability within either rural or urban 
areas. According to the estimates of income made in this study, 
and also those prepared by Lawrence, assessed valuations for the 
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rural municipality of Dauphin should lie somewhere between the 
local and the equalized assessed valuations of that municipality 
in 1927. This may also be said of the rural municipality of 
Rossburn. Even the old established municipalities of Dufferin 
and Carman were out of focus with the income from lands of similar 
productivity in Thompson and Minibta. 

However, no amount of adjustment of assessed valuations 
could make that tax base a true measure ot the ability of different 
types of communities from year to year, unless assessed valuation 
were made an index of income. This has been evident throughout 
Manitoba during the present economic depression. It was shown for 
farm lands in a limited way In Table XL of Chapter X. Taxes on 
197 farms in the Swan River area, during the normal crop year of 
1929, amounted to 12.14 per cent of current Income before deducting 
taxes. In the rural municipality of Dauphin in 1929, a year .of 
partial crop failure, taxes amounted to 20.66 per cent of current 
income before deducting taxes. In the Red River and Shoal^ Lake 
areas, in 1930, a year of low prices for agricultural products, 
taxes amounted to 31.04 and 33.40 per cent respectively of current 
Income before deducting'taxes. 

A similar condition was shown for three classes of city 
property in Table,XLI of Chapter X. Income among certain types of 
property continued to decrease and taxes to increase until net in¬ 
come had disappeared. The fact that assessed valuation has not 
brought the income ability of all types of property into true re¬ 
lationship, and has not been made a measure of changing income, 
has rendered it Inadequate as a measure of ability. 

Destroying the tax base .- It was shown in Chapter VI that 
farm lands in sub-marginal "and marginal rural areas, both occupied 
and unoccupied, .and vacant lots in urban centres had reverted to 
the municipalities or to the, crown to an unusual extent during the 
decade ending with the year i.930. Over 1,000,000,acres of rural 
lands and many vacant lots in urban and suburban centres had so 
reverted. This was not true of the wealthier rural municipali¬ 
ties, nor was it time to any extent of urban homes previous to 
the period of the depression. The reversion of lands was not due 
to any large decrease in gross income before the year 1930. 

Table II of Chapter II shows that a steady increase had occurred 
in income from manufacturing up to 1929, and" that gross- income 
from agriculture had the usual increases and decreases with a 
large gross Income in each of the years 1924, 1926, and 1928. 

Table XVII of Chapter V shows a heavy increase In the 
costs for provincial, municipal, and school purposes, the indexes 
rising from 189 to 276, 206 to 266, and 241 to 262 respectively 
during the period 1921-1931. Table XVIII shows a somewhat 
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corresponding increase for the funded indebtedness of municipali¬ 
ties and school districts. It could be shown that a similar in¬ 
crease had occurred in the funded indebtedness of the province. 

The extent to which this brought about increased taxation upon 
real property in the municipalities of Manitoba was shown in 
Tables XXV and XXVI and illustrated in Figures 8 and 9 of Chapter 
VI. Tax rates on real property in the province, spread over the 
total assessment, increased from $1.79 to $5.43 per $100 of the 
local assessment during the period 1915-1929. The index of the 
Increase in taxation on thirty-four quarter sections of land, -> 
widely distributed over the highest assessed farms of Old Manitoba, 
showed an increase of 212 per cent during the period 1909-1929. 

The relation between income and taxation in rural and- 
urban municipalities was shown in Chapter X, while in Chapters XI 
and XII it was proven that municipalities of low income paid the 
^highest tax rates without making equivalent school provisions. 

All this would Indicate that a direct relation has existed between 
the increasing cost of public services, increasing taxation on ' 
real property, and a decreasing tax base at points of least income. 
Increasing taxes upon real property without regard to the size of 
income out of which taxes were paid continued to destroy the tax 
base In Increasing volume during a comparatively strong economic 
period. 


Distributing Local and Provincial Aid to Equalize 
Educational Opportunity , 

It was shown in Chapter XIV that the general municipal 
school levy and the grants to schools based thereon, served in a 
measure to equalize ability within each rural municipality, but 
not for the province as a whole. The weight of this rather large 
general tax, superimposed upon other local and provincial taxes 
on real property, affected the tax base In marginal and sub- 
marginal areas. The provincial government first reduced this tax 
in some of the poorer rural municipalities and afterwards for the 
whole province, but left its weight uniform for.all municipali¬ 
ties. Such a tax, levied upon real property, cannot be maintained 
at a uniform rate by all municipalities of the province. All 
taxes levied upon the property of the municipality should be com¬ 
bined and kept within the ability of the municipality, and an 
equalization levy within.that unit should be weighted according 
to Its productive capacity. 

It was shown In Chapter XIV, although a wide difference 
has existed In the ability and effort of school districts and 
municipalities, that provincial aid has not equalized educational 
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opportunity in a large way for the province as a whole. 

The facts presented in this study make it evident that 
an adequate method for the distribution of provincial aid would 
depend upon giving effect to three principles: (1) enlarging 
the local unit of school finance, (2) providing a larger distribu¬ 
tive fund collected by means other than a tax on real property, 
and (3) distributing provincial aid more on the basis of need than 
of effort. 

The necessity for a larger unit of school finance has been 
discussed at some length and need not be considered further. 

The facts presented in the present study indicate very 
clearly the need for a much larger provincial equalization fund 
than has been made available to date. Moreover, a large distribu¬ 
tive fund must find its source in such ability as the province as 
a whole possesses. One need scarcely restate the principle that 
the base for such.a fund must be other than the assessed valuation 
of real property. The following data show how fully England has 
endeavored to give'effect to this principle: 

"It will be remembered that the main sources of public 
funds in England are (a) grants paid by the Government mainly 
to local authorities, and raised for the most part by the 
ordinary processes of taxation (income tax, death duties, 
customs and excise), and (b) rates levied by the local author¬ 
ities, oh the basis of.the annual value of land, buildings, 
machinery etc., occupied or used by the ratepayer."^. 

Funds made available for non-UniversIty education in 
England and -Wales for the year 1930-31 may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: 2 

Government grants ..L 46,184,040 ... 55.5J6 

Local rates . 36,933,242 ... 44.4 

Total from public funds.. L 83,117,282 ~ 100.00# 

Other sources..... ,L 7,445,732 

Grand total ..’./L 90,563,014 

The following quotation and statistical data show how the 
state of Delaware has undertaken to give effect to the same 
principle: 


!w. H. Perkins, "England," Educational Yearbook of the 
International Institute of Teachers 1 College. Columbia University , 
p. 5. New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1929. 

2 Lord-Eustace Percy, "Combined Figures, of Income and Ex¬ 
penditure, Non-University Education," The Yearbook of Education . 
1932, p. 82. London, England: Evans Brothers Limited, 1932. 
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"Delaware is the only state in the Union that has en¬ 
deavoured to organize its schools into a single unit adminis¬ 
tered and supported by the state. As will appear later, the 
schools of Delaware were formerly administered and supported 
under the district system. Within the state today are found 
three types of school districts: (1) the city of Wilmington; 
(2) thirteen special districts centered about the larger 
towns; (3) the remaining districts, largely rural, which com¬ 
pose the rest of the state. Wilmington and these thirteen 
special districts receive their state'school monies directly 
from the state, and control them, and administer them, and 
expend them, subject only to certain state imposed limita¬ 
tions. The financial affairs of all the smaller dis¬ 

tricts are managed directly by the state central office, which 
therefore not only directs and controls expenditures but actu¬ 
ally pays all costs imposed by the individual schools. 

'The cities of Wilmington and Claymont alone provided 
school' revenues for current ex^ensegTfrbm local taxes. 

The population of Delaware amounted to 224,068 in 1926 of 
whom 124,000 resided in Wilmington. 

: . TABLE LXIV 

SOURCES OP SCHOOL REVENUE OUT OP WHICH GRANTS WERE PAID 
IN THE STATE OP DELAWARE IN 1926 


Source 

Amount 

' Per Cent 

Income taxes . 

$ 842,456.05 

26.1 

Pees for Income tax . 

347,091.06 

10.8 

Corporation taxes . 

188,037.57 

5.8 

Franchise taxes . 

1,215,087.83 

37.6 

General property tax .... 

' 586,764.72 

18.2 

Interest on funds ........ 

42,602.00 

1.3 

Interest on deposits .... 

3,051.18 

•1 . 

Miscellaneous .. 

4,132.20 

.1 

Total ,... 

§3,229,222.61 

100.0 


The injustice of distributing provincial aid largely on 
the basis of service need not be commented on further. The 



IP. H. Swift, Federal and'State Policies in Public School 
Finance in the United States , p. 323. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1931. 
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introductlon of the principle of paying at .the point of need Is . 
closely associated with that of estimating more accurately than 
has hitherto been done, the ability of municipalities to provide 
for schools. It has been shown in this study that productive 
capacity or income, rather than assessed valuation should be the 
base for determining ability, hence for determining the amount of 
aid necessary to maintain the costs of a standard school. The 
term "standard school” implies adequate buildings and equipment, 
uniform length of school year, and properly qualified teachers 
proportionate to the .number of pupils and grade, of work. The ex¬ 
tent to which the program of the continuous school would be pro¬ 
vided for under such a system of provincial aid, should bear a 
closer relation to size of population than to ability. 

Equalizing teacher salary costs .- Closely associated with 
the principle' of distributing provincial aid on the basis of 
ability and need is that of the division of school costs for which 
the province and the large local unit should provide. It has been 
shown In this study that instructional costs in 1929-1930 amounted 
to over 50 per cent of the total school costs for the province. 

More than all others, that cost has been fundamental to the suc¬ 
cess of the public school, yet it was distributed most unequally 
throughout the school districts-and municipalities of Manitoba. 

The present economic depression furnishes a weird picture of the 
injustice of the provisions for the teacher's financial welfare. 

In no other branch of the public service has training been en¬ 
forced so universally and at the same time rewarded so haphazardly. 
Consequently, this Is the first item of school cost the burden of 
which should be equalized through a large provincial distributive 
fund. How effectively this cost was administered in England and 
Wales in 1932 by means of a large national school fund, a large 
local unit, and the tax mechanism described on page 241 of this 
.study, can be seen from the following:.- 

"The budget Introduced in the following month provided 
x for a reduction of £9,400,000 In the estimated expenditure of 
the Board of Education in 1932-33. The bulk of this reduc- 
„ tion was effected by abolishing the 50 per cent minimum of 
grant to local authorities, fixing the grant In respect of 
teachers' salaries in the grant formula at 50 per cent, in- 
' stead of 60 per cent, and making an aggregate cut in the 

teachers’ salary scales of 15 per cent.The cut in 

teachers' salaries was subsequently reduced to 10 per cent." 1 
That which England and Scotland have accomplished In 
school finance during comparatively recent years Is not impossible 


^Percy, op. cit ., p. 32. 





of attainment in Manitoba despite the conservative attitude of a 
large rural population toward changes in school administration. 

The evidence presented in this study justifies the conclusion that, 
before a system of school finance, satisfactory to the conditions 
of rural Manitoba can be given effect, radical changes must talce 
place in the method of its administration. Apart altogether from 
the problem of adjusting school costs-to the economic conditions 
prevailing in any period, and to the costs of other public services 
three major adjustments in school finance are necessary: • (3,) the 
burden of school costs must be shifted, in part at least, from- 
real property to Income; (2) a mbre equitable method of dlstribut-- 
ing a large central fund must be 'introduced; and (3) a larger 
local unit for the financial administration ot^. schools must" be * 
established. All three are interrelated phases of the problem of 
school finance. 
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TABLE III 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS, NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED*, PUPILS IN AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE FOR SIX SUBURBAN, SIX TOWN, AND FOUR CITY 

MUNICIPALITIES, 1929-1930 1 




Number of 

Number 

Number of 

Pupils in 


Municipality 

\ School 

of 

Pupils 

Average 



Districts 

Teachers 

.Enrolled 

Attendance 


Suburban: 


, 




Brooklands..... 

1 

15 

805 

•648 


East Kildonan... 

1 

46 

2,246 

1,921 


Fort Garry. 

2 

12 

592 

448 


St. James. 

1 

76 

. 3,548 

2,741 


St. Vital. 

1 

44 

2,121 

1,641 


West Kildonan.. 

1- 

31 

'1,431 

1,175 


Total. 

7 

224 

10,743 

8 M . 


Town: 






Dauphin (town). 

1 

33 

1,365 

1,169 


Selkirk. 

1 

24 

933 

794 


Souris. 

r 

13 

570 



Vlrden. 

i 

14 

481 



Heepawa .•. 

l 

13 

' 4 ^ 

406 


Mlnnedosa. 

i 

14 

, .498 

398 '' 

r- 

Total. 

‘ 6. 

111 

4,31.8 

3,669 

{ 

City: 





\ 

St. Boniface... 

2 • 

84 

3,570 

2,786 


Brandon. 

. 1 ’ 

99 :' 

• 4,057 

3,530 


Portage la> 






Prairie.'. 

1 

■ 37' , 

l",~474 ; 

1~,283 


Total. 

4, 

220 

9,101 

7J599 . 

- 

' Winnipeg. 

1 

1,050 

41;745 . 

35,104 
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T7.ED AGGREGATE CASH DISBURSEMENTS ■FOR THE SCHOOLS OF SIX REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF MUNICIPALITIES 
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*■ Auxiliary servioi 







• CURRENT CASH DISBURSEMENTS PER TE££fiER ENGAGED IN THE SCHOOLS 
OP FORTY-FOUR MUNICIPALITIES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
: . ENDING JUNE 30, 1930 


> 

Current Cash Disbursements for 
Operation and Maintenance 


Total for 

Municipality 

Instruc¬ 

tion 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

Other 

Operat¬ 

ing 

Costs 

Totai 

Deb.t 

Service 

and 

Debenture 

Service 

Armstrong... 

$ 702 

$ 

$199 

$ 901 

I12E 

$1,022 

Bifrost. 

825 


277 

1,102 

”186 

1,288 

Chatfield... 

710 

6 

221 ' 

937 

160 

1,097 

Coldwell.... 

712 

142 

. 272 

1,126 

107 

1,233 ‘ 

Erilcsdale... 

•805 


238 

1,043 

'97 

1,140 

Et'helbert... 

' 985 

77 

314 

1,374 

. 143 

• 1,517 

Gienella.... 

1,023 

51 

485 

1,559 - 

270 

1,829 

Lawrence. •.. 

.756 

14 

163 

933 

.190 . 

. -1,123 

Mossey River 
add Winni- 
■ .pegosis... 

1,019 

22 • 

,307 

, 1,348 

• ' 

149 

‘ 1,497 

Siglunes.... 

760 

... 

561 

' 1,121 

70 

1,191 

Piney........ 

705 


210 

915, 

110 ‘ 

1,025 

Sprague..... 

892 

2 

34L 

1,235.- 

199 

1,434 

Woodlea. 

716 > 


216 , 

932 

134 

1,066 

Unorganized. 

827' 


238 

- 1,065 

' 221 

.1,286 

Assiniboia.. 

1,090 .7 

f 668- 

' 1,830.'/ 

. 473 - 

2,301.7 

Dauphin 


'* 





■ -(Rural)... 

877 


; 249• ^ 

• 1,126 

' 112 ' 

• 1,238.0- 

Dufferin and 
Carman.... 

1,006 

538 

• 451 ‘ 

‘ 1,801 

309 

; 

2',104 

Brenda...... 

1,027, 

2 

»"426 

1,455. 

62 

-1,517 

Hamiota and 
- ' Village... 

1,162 

1,138. 

609- 

. 2,909 . 

304 

3,213 

,MIniota..... 

1,355. 

'.1,024 

539 

2,918 

’ “15,6 ’ 

3,074 

Pembina and 
Manitou... 

1,049 

- 287 ’ 

'' 298^ ", 

1*632 . 

147 

, . 1,781 , 

Pipest'ohe. I. 

1,093 

241 ' 

538*. 1 

1,872 

175'j , 

.2,047 

Roland..., 

1,-158 

259 

'503 ° 

• 1,8.80 ' 

', 320 

2,200 

Roasburn. : .-A. 

. • - 920 

- 6 

392 

1,318 

117 ■- 

‘ 1)435 f - 

- She Ver • 




^ . 


and'Roblln 

1,114 

712 

506 ‘ 

,2,332" 

-448 

2', 780 ^ 

,Et.' Elements 

807', 


308 ; 

."l/llS . 

222 

1,337-^ 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


Municipality 


Current Cash Disbursements for 
Operation and Maintenance 


Instruc¬ 

tion 


Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 


Other 

[Operat¬ 

ing 

Costs 


Debt 
Service I 


Total, for • 
Operation 
and 

Debenture 

Service 


Strathcona.. 

ompson... 
Brooklands. 
E. Kildonan. 
Ft. Garry(2) 
St. James 
St. Vital 


$1,042 
• 973 
1,278 
1,210 
1,165 
1,305 


'$ 503 

275 


$412 

379 

599 

511 

854 

470 


$1,957 
1,627 
1,877 
1,721 -j 
2,039 1 
1,775 , 


$ 28' 
177 
537 
887 
965 
556 


$1,985 

1,804 

2,424 

2,608 

3,004 

2,331 


(V/oodlawn) 
V/. Kildonan. 

Dauphin. 

Selkirk. 

Souris. 

Virden._. 

Neepawa. 

Minnedosa... 
St. Boni¬ 
face (2)..j 
Brandon’.. . 


1,205 

1,190 

1,313 

1,289 

1.258 

1.259 
1,207 
1,238 

1,436 

1,284 


69 

88 


490 
511 
534 
.3-72 
407 
484 
' 503 
405 


"* - 14 


572' 

758 


1,695 

1,701 

1,916 

1,661 

1,665 

1,831 

1,800 

1,643 


681- 

677 

595 

129 

259 

186 

257 

135 


2,376 
2', 3 78 
2,511 
1,790 
-1,924 
2,017 
2,057' 
1,778 


2,022 499 

2,042 ; 399 


2,521 
£,441 f 


Portage la 


Prairie. 
Winnipeg.• 


1,289 

1,884 


V 


846" 

soi 


2,-135 

2,764 


Auxiliary services 


351 2,486 . 

627 ' 3,391 
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\ ' TABLE VII 

' THE RANKING' FOR TOTAL COSTS INCLUDING DEBT SERVICE PER TEACHER, 























TABUS VII (Continued) 


Municipality 

Cost^ per 
Teacher' 
Engaged 

Costs per 
Teacher 
per Day 

Costs per Pupil 
In Average 
Attendance 


Cost 

. Rank 

Cost 

Rank 

Cost 

Rank ' 

E. Kildonan. 

#2,608 - 

6 

$13.04 

6 

#62.45" 

• 30 

Port Garry (2).. 

3,004 

4 

15.12 

• 4 

60.138 

32' 

St. James.■ 

2,331 

14- 

11.96 

13 

64.64- 

25, 

St. Vital 

(Woodlawn).... 

2,376' 

13 ’ 

.11.86 

15 

.64.54 

'*26 

W. Kildonan. 

2,378 

12 

11.89 

14 

62..75 

; 27 

Dauphin (towq).. 

2,511 

8 

12.82. 

7 

70.93 

19 . 

Selkirk. 

1,790 

25 

8.95 

■ 24 

54.14 

36 

Souris. 

1,924 

22 

9.62 

22 

50.00 

40 

VIrden.•••••«••« ,, 



10.01 

20 

70.22 

' 20 - 

Neepawa... 

2,057 

18 

10/29 

16 

65.89 

24 

Mliinedosa....... 

1,778 

27 

8.88 

26 

62.53 

29 

.St. Boniface (2)' 

2,521 

7' 

12.60 

8 

76:00 

, ■. 15 

Brandon. 

‘2,441 

10 

12.21 

11 

68.48' ’ 

' 23 

Portage la • 

Prairie....... 

2,486 

9 

12.42 

9 

71 ,.70 

,1V ' 

Winnipeg... 

3,391 

1 

17.22 

1 '! 

101.45’ 

6 
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VALUATIONS AND AVERAGE ANNUAL TAX IMPOSED ON THE TAXABLE FARM LANDS OF SELECTED RURAL 
MUNICIPALITIES DURING THE PERIOD 1925-1^929 \- 
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